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There  is  perhaps  no  writer  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  age,  taken  in  the  whole,  more  likely 
to  survive  and  make  acquaintance  with 
another,  than  Mr.  Landor.  This  is  often 
the  reward  of  those  writings  which,  on 
their  first  appearance,  have  neither  been 
much  depreciated  nor  much  extolled ;  for 
the  right  balance  is  as  apt  to  be  lost  by  a 
sudden  jerk  upward,  as  by  a  stone  thrown 
in.  Mr.  Landor  has  avoided  both  extremes. 
Wisdom  may  have  feared  him  as  something 
dangerous;  but  Folly  has  avoided  him  as 
something  incomprehensible.  He  has  been 
left  to  take  his  solitary  way;  and  has  omit¬ 
ted  no  privilege  of  singularity  that  belonged 
to  it.  With  one  hand  resting  near  the 
heart  of  Southey,  he  has  clenched  and 
thrust  the  other  into  the  face  of  every  god 
of  Southey’s  idolatry.  A  writer  of  the  ex- 
tremest  liberal  opinions,  he  has  desired  not 
to  be  confounded  ‘  with  the  Coxes  and 
Foxes  of  the  age.’  A  declared  Republican, 
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though  the  representative  of  an  ancient 
family,  he  has  rebuked ‘the  drunken  de¬ 
mocracy  of  Mr.  William  Pitt.’  But  of  this 
wayward  spirit,  we  are  bound  to  add,  there 
has  been  much  less  of  late  than  of  old. 
The  violent  and  capricious  will  has  not  so 
often  run  before,  and  committed,  the  mas¬ 
culine  intellect.  The  phrases  just  now 
quoted,  are  not  even  preserved  in  this  edi¬ 
tion.  And  other  evidence  is  here,  of  abated 
bitterness,  of  enlarged  and  manly  tender¬ 
ness,  and  of  wisdom  as  generous  and  cor¬ 
dial  as  it  is  lofty  and  pure. 

In  these  volumes  are  collected,  for  the 
first  time,  the  entire  w’orks  of  this  remark¬ 
able  writer.  Here  are  his  poems,  both  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Latin,  with  many  large  and  strik¬ 
ing  additions,  (we  may  instance  the  series 
of  Hillenics  ;)  his  Tragedies,  his  Dramatic 
Fragments,  and  a  new  five-act  Flay  on  the 
Siege  of  Ancona^  (all  which  he  modestly 
classes  under  the  general  title  of  Acts  and 
SecneSy — describing  them  as  Imaginary 
Conversations  in  Metre;)  and  his  Exam- 
illation  of  Shakespeare ;  his  Pentameron  ; 
and  his  Pericles  and  Aspasia ; — bearing, 
every  one  of  them,  the  marks  of  thorough 
revision,  and  enriched,  especially  the  Peri- 
cleSy  with  innumerable  new  passages  quite 
worthy  of  the  old.  Of  these  last-named 
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books  it  is  not  oiir  |)rcsciit  intention  to ; 
speak  ;  but  we  cannot  pass  them  in  even 
this  recital,  witliont  remarking  that  in  tliem,  j 
more  })crliaps,  than  in  any  (»ther  t)!’  his ! 
writings,  (ami  eminently  in  tlie  excpiisitc  | 
where  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  i 
converse;  and  \n  {he  S/iaLvsiJfffre  Kiami- 
7infiun,  where  the  great  poet  sjieaks  as  the' 
author  of  Jlanild  and  (Jfitcllo  might  have 
spoken  ;)  Mr.  Landor’s  genius  has  lliorough- 1 
ly  subjected  itself  to  lliose  of  his  characters.  , 
Every  word  they  utter  in  these  hooks,  issues  | 
out  a  sense  of  the  beauty  and  wisdmn  witli  j 
which  they  had  rdhected  the  writer's  soul ; 
nor  do  we  feel  surer  of  the  destiny  of  any 
existing  works  witii  future  generations. 
What  remains  to  he  named  of  the  Collec¬ 
tion,  are  those  famous  Dialogues  with 
which  Mr.  J^andor’s  name  is  most  exten¬ 
sively  associated. 

It  is  twenty-two  years  since  the  Itnagi- 
vanj  Coni' (rsativns  were  noticed  in  this 
Journal.  They  consisted  then  of  thirty-six 
Dialogues,  and  were  com|)rised  in  two  vol¬ 
umes.  In  the  course  of  the  five  1‘ollowing 
years,  the  volumes  increased  to  five,  and 
the  Dialogues  to  eighty-two.  In  nuinher, 
without  naming  their  enlargement  and  in- 
crease  in  other  respects,  the  latter  now 
amount  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-five,  ami 
occupy  nearly  a  volume  and  a  half  of  this  j 
general  edition;  which,  we  may  remark,  is 
beautifully,  clearly,  and  not  too  minutely 
printed,  in  the  form  of  double  columns.  ' 

Certainly  no  other  hook  of  Conversations,  | 
with  w  hich  we  arc  accjuaintcd,  can  he  said  in 
all  respects  to  compare  with  them.  We  do 
not  speak  merely  of  the  ‘  Dialogues’  hctwccn 
Thcron  and  Asptisia,  J/i/hs  and  Vh  'dunona^ 
and  other  ideal  personages; — in  which 
writers,  great  and  small,  the  Berkeleys  and 
the  Harveys,  have  recommended  their  re¬ 
spective  systems  of  Metaphysics  or  Divini¬ 
ty  ; — hut  of  Dial(»gues  attributed  to  real 
people,  such  as  those  by  Langhorne,  Lyt¬ 
telton,  and  Hurd.  Of  these,  Langhorne’s 
little  hook,  in  which  Charles  the  Sectind 
and  his  Wits  are  speakers,  is  jicrhaps  the 
liveliest  and  most  in  character.  Lyttelton 
is  also  amusing,  and  not  uncharacteristic. 
Hurd,  though  occasionally  warmed  by  re¬ 
collections  of  poetry  and  romance,  is  on 
the  whole  politely  cold.  If  we  went  abroad 
to  pursue  the  comparison,  we  should  say, 
passing  Fenelon,  Paschal,  and  Fontenelle, 
that  perhaps  the  best  Dialogues  fur  charac¬ 
ter,  written  up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Landor, 
since  the  time  of  their  great  European  inven¬ 
tor,  Plato,  (for  the  Indians  were  before  the 
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Greek  in  the  form,  as  well  as  in  much  of 
the  matter  of  his  reasoning,)  are  those  in 
the  celebrated  Cortigiano  of  Ratraelle’s 
friend,  Castiglione  ;  in  which  Bemho  and 
others  are  the  speakers.  There  is  a  good 
old  Englisli  translation,  with  the  title  of 
the  Cuurt-CjrentJeman. 

When  this  Journal  formerly  spoke  of  the 
Iniaginarij  Cunversalivns,  it  was  pointed 
out  how  exquisite  the  discrimination  of 
character  was  in  many  cases,  and  how 
strange  and  wilful  the  indilVerence  to  it  in 
others ;  How  imperfect  the  dramatic  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  intellect  t)f  the  speakers, 
and  of  the  literary  tone  of  the  age,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  such  Dialogues  as  those  of  7/«///c 
and  Uom>  ; — how  perfect  in  such  as  Kiiza- 
hf  th  and  Ihirhigh,  Ascham  and  Jane  Crey, 
Hi  nry  and  Anne  liofeyn,  Hurmt  and 
llardca.'itlc  ;  and  in  all  those  of  the  Men 
and  Women  of  Antiquity.  We  might  again 
,  take  uj)  and  pursue  this  contrast.  We 
might  show  how  subtle  and  exact  the  art 
I  which  sets  before  us  the  colloijuy  of  Mar¬ 
l'd  and  Parker,  of  the  Knijxror  of  China 
and  his  Minister,  of  Nochifuiicanlt  and  Isa 
I'untaine,  of  Melancthun  and  Calvin,  of 
Steele  and  Addison,  of  lAician  and  I'imo- 
thins  ;  and  of  other  and  grander  Voices 
from  the  graves  of  Greece  ami  Uome — 
while  we  condemned,  for  mere  wilful  sin¬ 
gularity  and  want  of  keeping,  the  hearty, 
instead  of  dry  tone  of  his  W  ashington  ; 
the  odd  retinence  of  his  sibbe  Delille,  who, 
being  the  most  talkative  Frenchman  on  re¬ 
cord,  lets  the  I'nglishman  have  almost  all 
the  talk  to  himself;  the  mere  self-ventrilo- 
^  (piizing  of  his  rranklins,  Southeys,  Ro- 
inillys,  Sheridans,  Talley  rands,  and  even 
his  (ialileos  and  Miltons; — his  well-edu¬ 
cated  language,  where  no  such  advantage 
could  possibly  have  been  heard  of;  and  ids 
I  high  reasoning  jiowers,  w  here  nothing  of 
the  kind  existed.  In  one  of  the  many  atl- 
ditions  to  the  old  Dialogues  w  hich  we  ob¬ 
serve  in  this  Collection,  there  is  indeed  an 
answer  attempted  on  the  latter  point.  Mr. 
Lamlor  intimates  that  no  one  would  care 
.for  his  statesmen  and  kingly  interlocutors 
of  the  inferior  class,  if  he  were  to  show' 
thtni  as  they  show  themselves, — encrusted 
with  all  the  dirtiness  they  contract  in  pub¬ 
lic  life,  in  the  debility  ol  ignorance,  in  the 
distortion  of  prejudice,  or  in  the  trickery 
of  partisanship.  He  reasons  that,  princi¬ 
ples  and  ideas  being  his  objects,  they  must 
not  only  be  rellecled  from  high  and  low, 
hut  must  also  he  exhibited  where  peo- 
j  pie  can  sec  them  best,  and  are  most  in- 
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dined  to  look  Jit  tlicm  ;  and  he  implies  tliai '  wonted  fire.<,  and  again  slioot  up  into 
if  tliis  is  a  blemish  in  his  book,  it  is  one  warmth  and  bricjlitness.  ‘  Large  ntteran- 
his  book  would  be  worse  without.  ces,’  musical  and  varied  voices,  ‘  thoughts 

We  doubt  this.  We  have  great  faith  that  breathe’  for  the  world’s  advancement, 
for  what  is  exact  and  true  in  every  thing,  ‘  words  that  burn’  against  the  world’s  op- 
and  woidd  for  the  most  |)art  leave  it  to  tell  pression,  sound  on  throughout  these  lofty 
for  what  it  simply  is.  And  we  suspect  the  i  and  earnest  pages.  We  are  in  the  higli 
secret  of  these  perverse  departures  from  j  and  goodly  company  of  Wits  and  Men  of 
obvious  character,  to  lie  no  deeper  than  '  Letters ;  of  Churchmen,  Lawyers,  and 
Mr.  Landor’s  substitution  of  his  own  caprice  Statesmen;  of  Party  men.  Soldiers,  and 


and  pleasure  for  all  other  considerations. 

It  is  very  clear  to  us  in  such  cases,  that  it 
is  Mr.  Landor  himself  who  is  too  plaiidy 
visible  throughout,  whomsoever  he  makes 
the  organ  of  his  opinions  ;  and  with  all  our 
hearty  admiration  of  him,  we  must  own ' 
that  in  the  special  instances  adverted  to, 
we  are  obstructed  and  thrown  back  by  an 
amount  of  this  personal  wilfulness,  far  from 
becoming  such  an  arbiter  and  universalist 
as  we  otherwise  gladly  recognize  in  him. 
Mis  opinions  are  then  greatly  too  much  at 
the  command  of  his  predilections; — some¬ 
times  of  his  momentary  humors.  Me  has  ca- 
jiricious  enmities,  and  unreasonable  likings. 
You  see  assent  and  dissent  occasimied  by 
mere  regard  for  one  speaker  and  dislike 
for  another.  lie  runs  into  violent  hyper¬ 
boles  both  of  praise  and  blame ;  is  a  great 
deal  too  fond,  for  a  demonstrative  critic, 
of  sweeping  preferences  of  this  and  that, 
to  ‘all’  that  ‘  ever’  was  written  in  ‘  any  ’ 
age  or  country  ;  is  apt  t(»  have  more  images 
than  arguments,  owing  to  t lie  same  exuber¬ 
ance  of  fancy  ;  sometimes  allows  his  rol)u>t 
animal  spirits  to  swell  to  insolence,  t)r  to 
degenerate  intt)  coarseness;  is  often  too 
prolix  in  his  jokes  and  stories  ;  and  (to  get 
rid  as  fast  as  we  can  of  these  objections  on 
limited  points)  is  too  much  tenijited,  by 
the  nicety  and  exactness  of  his  scholarship, 
to  substitute  verbal  criticism  for  spiritual ; 
and  to  tire  his  readers  with  accumulated 
objections  to  people  whom  the  world  have 
long  ceased  to  make  gods  of. 

lint,  these  drawbacks  stated,  how  little 
in  reality  they  aflfect  the  great  bulk  of ^ 
these  Conversations.  What  a  weighty  book 
they  make!  How  rich  in  scholarship: 
how  correct,  concise,  and  pure  in  style; 
how  full  of  imagination,  wit,  and  humor; 
how  well  informed,  how  bold  in  speculation, 
how  various  in  interest,  how  universal  in 
sympathy  !  In  these  hundred  and  twenty- j 
five  Dialogues,  making  allowance  for  every 
shortcoming  or  excess,  the  most  familiar 
and  the  most  august  shapes  of  the  Past  are 
reanimated  with  vigor,  grace,  and  beauty. 
Its  long  dead  ashes  rekindle  suddenly  their 


Kings;  of  the  most  tender,  delicate,  and 
noble  Women  ;  and  of  Figures  that  seem 
this  instant  to  have  left  for  us  the  Agora  or 
the  Schools  of  Athens, — the  Forum  or  the 
Senate  of  Rome.  At  one  moment  we 
have  p(  liticians  discussing  the  deepest  ques¬ 
tions  of  state  ;  at  another,  philosophers  still 
more  largely  philosophizing; — poets  talk- 
ing  of  poetry,  men  of  the  world  of  worldly 
matters,  Italian  and  French  of  their  re¬ 
spective  Literatures  and  Manners.  Wheth¬ 
er  such  a  book  obtains  its  meed  now  or 
hereafter,  will  he  the  least  part  of  the  writer’s 
concern  :  whether  it  is  to  be  read  in  the 
present  age  or  the  next,  may  occupy  his 
thought  no  more  than  whether  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  or  tlie  afternoon  of  the  present  day. 
When  the  young  gentleman  who  fancied 
j  his  acquaintance  and  patronage  would  be  a 
I  comfort  to  Doctor  Johnson,  grieved  very 
much  to  think  that  the  introduction  must 
,  lie  over  for  a  little  while,  the  Doctor  re¬ 
marked,  in  his  heavy  solid  way,  ‘  Why,  sir, 
1  can  wait  !’  So  can  Mr.  Landor. 

‘  Are  you  certain  that  in  their  inferences 
they  are  all  ipiite  sound?’ — is  one  of  the 
new  (juestions,  in  one  of  the  old  Dialogues. 
‘  Indeed,’  is  .Mr.  Landor’s  candid  and  suf¬ 
ficient  answer,  ‘  I  do  not  know  perfectly 
j  that  they  are ;  but  they  w  ill  give  such  ex- 
j  ercise  in  discussing  them,  as  always  tends 
to  make  other  men’s  healthier.’  Nothing 
‘  can  more  truly  indicate  what  is  probably, 
after  all,  their  greatest  charm.  Mr.  Lan¬ 
dor’s  genius  has  a  wonderfully  suggestive 
quality.  ,Fven  where  he  most  offends 
against  taste  or  judgment,  he  rarely  fails 
to  stimulate  thought  and  reflection.  Para¬ 
doxes,  in  him  simply  wilful  and  preposter¬ 
ous,  will  often  be  found  to  contain  very  pro¬ 
found  truths  for  us.  We  may  as.sent  or  we 
may  oppose,  but  we  must  think  when  in 
company  with  him  ;  and  w’e  shall  always 
find  ourselves  the  w  ealtliier  for  w  hat  thought 
germinates  within  us.  IIow  much  the 
more  when,  in  his  higher  and  nobler  compo¬ 
sitions,  we  see  Suggestion  drop  its  richest 
fruit  in  perfected  and  consummate  Truths  ; 
and  when  every  thought  and  feeling  are 
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such,  as  he  who  writes  must  have  been  the 
better  for  having  entertained  and  uttered, 
and  we  who  read  are  certainly  the  belter 
and  the  happier  for  being  permitted  to  par¬ 
take.  There  are  differences  in  the  Dia¬ 
logues  as  striking  as  between  the  summer 
air  on  a  mountain  lop  and  the  crowded 
atmosphere  of  a  busy  city.  But  the  reader 
will  make  his  choice  according  to  his  tern- 
per  ;  for  in  both,  as  Jacques  hath  it,  there 
is  ‘  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  learn’d.’ 

Nor  need  he  fear  that  his  temper  will  be 
ruffled,  here,  by  the  eccentric  spelling  which 
prevailed  in  former  editions  of  the  Ima¬ 
ginary  Conversations.  In  the  book  before 
us,  to  reverse  a  reproach  we  have  heard 
levelled  against  his  orthographic  infidelities, 
Mr.  Landor  spells  like  a  Christian.  Itj 
would  be  difficult  to  guess  why,  unless  | 
some  friend  has  been  at  the  pains  to  assure  ■ 
him  that  a  popular  appreciation  of  his  | 
writings  had  been  somewhat  intercepted,  by  ^ 
a  prevalent  notion  that  he  had  not  been  j 
taught  spelling.  A  conversion  it  certainly  j 
is  not.  It  is  a  mere  tribute  to  fashion,  a  j 
kind  of  sacrifice  to  ignorance ;  for  we  ob- 1 
serve  evidence  in  the  additions  to  the  old  ' 
dialogue  of  Johnson  and  Horne  Tooke.  of  I 
even  the  strengthening  and  deepening  of 
his  orthographic  heresy;  and,  beside  these 
multitudinous  additions,  lliere  is  an  entirely  : 
new  Dialogue  on  the  same  subject,  between  j 
the  same  speakers.  We  will  (juoie  the  con-  ^ 
eluding  sentences  of  it.  It  seems  to  us, 
that,  under  Johnson’s  self-defence  against 
his  critic,  the  writer  conceals  a  personal 
reference  sufficiently  free  from  intemperance  | 
or  vanity,  to  be  read  with  pleasure.  There! 
is  that  in  it  which  would  go  far  to  recon¬ 
cile  many  otherwise  jarring  opinions  in ' 
these  volumes,  and  justify  the  lialf-aristo- j 
cratic,  half-republican  cast  of  Mr.  Landor’s 
creed.  He  is,  after  all,  ‘  more  an  antique  I 
Roman  than  a  Dane;’  and  his  democracy  I 
is  rather  classical  than  of  northern  grow  th,  j 

Horne  Tooke  warns  the  Doctor  against : 
his  prejudices,  and  receives  this  answer —  | 

‘  Prejudices  I  may  have ;  for  what  man  is  ! 
without  them  ?  but  mine,  sir,  are  not  such  as  | 
tend  to  the  relaxation  of  morals,  the.  throw’ing  | 
down  of  distinction.s,  ilie  withholding  of  tribute 
to  whom  tribute  is  due,  honor  to  whom  hofior. 
You  and  your  tribe  are  no  more  favorable  to 
liberty  than  1  am.  The  cliief  difl'erence  is,  and 
the  difference  is  wide  indeed,  that  1  would 
give  the  larger  part  of  it  to  the  most  worthy,  you 
to  the  most  unworthy.  1  w’ould  exact  a  be¬ 
coming  deference  from  inferiors  to  superiors ; 
and  1  would  not  remove  my  neighbor's  land¬ 
mark,  swearing  in  open  court  lliat  there  never 
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was  any  but  an  imaginary  line  betw'een  the 
two  parlies.  Depend  upon  it,  if  the  time 
should  come  when  you  gentlemen  of  the  hust¬ 
ings  have  persuaded  the  populace  that  they 
may  hoot  down  and  trample  on  men  of  integ¬ 
rity  and  information,  you  yourself  will  lead 
an  uncond'ortable  life,  and  they  a  restless  and 
profitless  one.  No  man  is  happier  than  he 
who,  being  in  a  humble  station,  is  treated  wdth 
affability  and  kindness  by  one  in  a  higher.  Do 
you  believe  that  any  opposition,  any  success, 
against  this  higher,  can  afford  the  same  pleas¬ 
ure  ?  If  you  do,  little  have  you  lived  among 
the  people  whose  cause  you  patronize,  little 
know  you  of  their  character  and  nature.  We 
are  happy  by  the  interchange  of  kind  ofiices, 
and  even  by  the  expression  of  good-will. 
Heat  and  animosity,  contest  and  conflict,  may 
sharpen  tlie  wits,  although  they  rarely  do ; 
they  never  strengthen  the  understanding, 
clear  the  perspicacity,  guide  the  judgment, 
or  improve  the  heart.’ 

It  would  be  too  curious  a  labor  to  indi¬ 
cate  all  the  additions  and  interpolations  to 
the  old  Dialogues  that  have  been  made  in 
this  collection.  In  amount,  we  imagine, 
they  would  form  little  less  than  a  sixth  or 
seventh  of  the  original ;  yet  so  skilfully  are 
they  interwoven,  that  to  track  and  follow 
them  is  difficult.  We  find  them  in  no  case, 
for  instance,  interfere  with  that  remark¬ 
able  tact  in  the  conduct  of  the  Dialogues 
by  which  a  singular  variety  of  topics  is 
al  ways  sustained  in  each,  without  undue  or 
violent  transition  ;  or  anv  thing  more  of 
abruptness  than  should  characterizethe  free- 
j  dom  and  strength  of  conversation,  and  con¬ 
vey  that  mingled  tone  of  study  and  society, 
which  David  Hume  lays  down  to  be  the 
master-art  of  this  style  of  composition.  But 
though  we  cannot  describe  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Landor’s  labors  in  this  respect,  we  will  en- 
j  deavor,  before  we  pass  to  those  which  are 
here  printed  for  the  first  time,  to  indicate 
1  some  few  of  the  principal  additions  to  the 
I  more  prominent  of  the  old  Conversations, 
j  We  observe  not  a  few  in  the  exquisite 
I  Dialogue  intituled  Brooke  and  Sidney.  The 
stately,  romantic,  mefaphoric  tone  of  their 
j  friendship,  as  we  find  it  in  Sir  Fulke  (Jre- 
i  ville’s  (Lord  Brooke)  Life  of  Sir  Philip, 
j  seems  to  us  hapj)ily  caught  in  what  follows: 

I 

‘  Brooke.  I  come  again  unto  the  woods  and 
unto  the  wilds  of  Penshur.st,  whither  my  heart 
and  the  friend  of  my  heart  have  long  invited 
me. 

‘  Sidney.  Welcome,  welcome  !  How  de¬ 
lightful  it  is  to  see  a  friend  after  a  length  of 
absence !  How  delightful  to  chide  him  for 
that  length  of  absence,  to  w’hich  we  owe  such 
delight. 


I 
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‘  Brooke.  I  know  not  whether  onr  names 
will  be  immortal ;  I  am  sure  our  friendship 
will.  For  names  sound  only  upon  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  while  friendships  are  the  purer, 
and  the  more  anient,  the  nearer  they  come  to 
the  presence  of  God,  the  sun  not  only  of  right¬ 
eousness  but  of  love.  Ours  never  has  been 
chipt  or  dimmed  even  here,  and  never  shall  be. 

*  Sidiipy.  Let  me  take  up  your  metaphor 
Friendship  is  a  vase  which,  when  it  is  flawed 
by  heat  or  violence  or  accident,  may  as  well 
be  broken  at  once  ;  it  can  never  be  trusted 
after.  The  more  graceful  and  ornamental  it 
was,  the  more  clearly  do  we  discern  the  hope¬ 
lessness  of  restoring  it  to  its  former  state. 
Coarse  stones,  if  they  are  fractured,  may  be 
cemented  again;  precious  ones,  never.’ 

There  is  another  fine  interpolation  on 
Chivalry,  and  on  those  subtle  compensa¬ 
tions  for  supposed  failure  in  this  world, 
which  fall  to  the  lot  of  pure  and  high  imag¬ 
inations.  It  is  better  to  sufler,  reasons 
Philip  with  Brooke,  than  to  lose  the  power 
of  suflering.  The  life  has  not  been  idly 


lacy  as  to  the  object  of  criticism, — tha^ 
‘  the  aim  of  an  author  being  such  or  such’ 
the  only  question  is  whether  he  has  attained 
it.’  The  real  matter  of  consideration  should 
surely  be, — not  whether  a  foolish  man  has 
succeeded  in  a  foolish  undertaking, — but 
whether  his  production  is  worth  any  thing, 
and  why  it  is,  or  why  it  is  not.  We  like 
also  the  rough,  quaint.  Professorial  touch, 
in  the  comparison  of  Crabbe  and  Young, 
where  it  is  said  that  in  some  parts  of  his 
writings  our  modern  Hogarth  ‘  wrote  with 
a  two-penny  nail,  and  scratched  rough 
truths  and  rogue’s  facts  on  mud  walls.’ 
And  all  readers  will  admire,  whether  in  all 
respects  assentingly  or  not,  the  picturesque 
distinction  which  the  talkers  strike  out  be¬ 
tween  Bacon  and  Shakspeare. 

‘  Porson.  At  Cambridge  we  rather  dis¬ 
course  on  Bacon,  for  we  know  him  better. 
He  was  immeasurably  a  less  wise  man  than 
Shakspeare,  and  not  a  wiser  writer:  for  he 
knew  his  fellow-nmn  only  as  he  saw  him  in 


spent,  which  has  been  mainly  spent  in  con- j  street  and  in  the  court,  which  indeed  is 
ciliating  the  generous  aflections;  and  he 'but  a  dirtier  street  and  a  narrower:  Shak- 


who  can  bring  before  his  death-bed  even 
the  empty  image  he  has  long,  though  in 
vain,  adored,  has  not  wholly  lived  in  vain. 
The  friends  indulging  throughout  these 
tender,  solemn,  and  rotnantic  themes,  Sid- 


speare,  who  also  knew  him  there,  knew  him 
ev'ery  where  else,  both  as  he  was  and  as  he 
might  be. 

•  Southey.  There  is  as  great  a  difference 
between  Shakspeare  and  Bacon,  as  between 
an  American  forestand  a  London  timber-yard. 


ney  fitly  closes  the  conversation  (.as  it  be  ju  timber-yard  the  materials  are  sawed, 
had  come  to  it  from  the  reading  of  Ariosto)  !  .'md  squared,  and  set  across:  in  the  forest  we 
with  a  comparison  of  the  sound  of  a  distant !  have  the  natural  form  of  the  tree,  all  its 
sea, — breaking  heavily  on  the  pauses  of  !  growth,  all  its  branches,  .all  its  leaves,  all  the 

conversation,  in  the  stillness  of  midnight,  I  ^bat  grow  about  it,  all  the  birds  and 

.  1  .  I  II  •  •  ^  ^  .1C  „  .'nsecls  tliat  inhabit  it;  now’  deep  stiadovvs 

to  what  he  could  imagine  the  sound  of  a ;  ,  ,  .  ,,  ,  ,  ^  u  •  u* 

.  ,  ,  ,  ®  .  1  I  r  absorbing  the  w’hole  wilderness ;  now  bright 

giant  might  he,  ulm,  corning  hack  from  gia.jes,  with  exuberant  grass 

travel  to  some  smooth,  still,  and  solitary  .^,^,1  fruitage;  now  untroubled  skies; 

place,  with  all  his  armor  and  all  his  spoils  now’  terrific  thunderstorms;  every  w’here  mul- 
about  him,  casts  himself  down  to  rest.  |  tilbrmity,  every  where  immensity.’ 

In  the  Dialogue  headed  Porson  and 


Southey  there  are  novelties  we  less  admire, 
but  also  some  th.’it  strongly,  and  some  that 


There  is  nothing  Mr.  Landor  so  freely 
indulges  (we  say  it  to  his  honor)  as  this 


pleasantly,  appeal  to  us.  When  the  poet  of  j  impassioned  admiration  of  the  greatest  of 
Keswick  tells  us  with  what  a  delightful  l  breaks  from  him  in  this  revi- 

‘  summer  murmur  of  fostering  modulation’  1  his  writings,  on  all  possible  occa- 

his  friend  of  Rydal  Mount  is  apt  to  read  i  ^hat  he  had  said  of  old  he  says 


his  own  verses  aloud,  we  can  fancy  few 
things  more  happily  said.  VV’hen  he  de¬ 
scribes  himself  far  from  confident  that  any 
of  us  ever  speak  quite  correctly  of  those 
who  differ  from  us  essentially  in  taste,  in 
opinion,  or  even  in  style,  it  seems  to  us 
well  worth  consideration  if  that  be  not  so. 
Where  we  may  even  cordially  wish  to  doit, 
true  it  is,  that  we  are  apt  to  lay  restraint  on 
ourselves,  and  to  dissemble  a  part  of  our 
convictions.  There  is  also  a  sound  ol>- 
jection  by  Porson,  to  what  we  think  a  fal- 


afresli,  enlarges  it,  adds  to  it,  multiplies  it 
fifty-fold.  ‘  Glory  to  thee  in  the  highest, 
thou  confidant  of  our  Creator!’  is  one  of 
his  daring  but  not  irreverent  exclamations. 
And  this  glory  he  seeks  to  render,  with  all 
his  prose  and  with  all  his  verse, — breaking 
into  verse  when  prose  fails  him. 

‘  DelUle.  And  yet  how’  enthusiastic  is  your 
admiration  of  Shakspeare ! 

‘  Jjandor.  He  lighted  w’ith  hia  golden  lamp 
on  high 

The  unknow’n  regions  of  the  human  heart, 
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ShowM  its  bright  fovmlains,  show’J  its  rueful 
wastes, 

Its  slioals  anti  lieadlanJs ;  ami  a  tower  he 
raised 

Refulgent,  where  eternal  breakers  roll, 

For  all  to  see,  but  no  man  to  approacdi.’ 

It  is  curious  that,  in  the  only  detraction 
we  see  made  from  Shakspeare  in  these  add¬ 
ed  passages,  we  detect  Mr.  Landor’s  oidy 
critical  fallacy  in  reference  to  him.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  his  Clowns,  he  remarks  that  they 
should  appear  in  their  proper  places;  for 
that  a  picture  by  Morland  or  Frank  Hals 
ought  never  to  break  a  series  of  Frescoes 
by  tlie  hand  of  Rafiaelle,  or  of  senatorial 
portraits  animated  by  the  sun  of  Titian. 
But  it  is  not  the  same  thing  Shakspeare’s 
rudest  Clowns  have  a  fitness  in  them  that  j 
does  not  break  the  line  of  order,  of  grace,  i 
or  of  pity,  in  relation  to  which  tliey  may  ! 
happen  to  stand.  I'ragedy  and  Beauty  are  j 
theirs,  when  there  is  need  of  either;  and, 
lurking  underneath  their  jests,  lie  the  utmost ' 
depths  of  feeling  and  reflection. 

In  that  conversation  of  DcUIle  and  Lnn- 
dor  the  insertions  are  extremely  numer¬ 
ous.  Among  the  most  striking  are  the 
comparison  of  Gibbon  and  Voltaire,  some 
defensive  allusions  to  Johnson’s  critical 
faculty,  the  account  of  the  writer’s  own 
early  studies,  and  a  remark  on  the  sources 
of  satirical  inspiration.  Mr.  Landor  seems 
to  think  that  no  good  writer  was  ever  long' 

c?  3  I 

neglected;  no  great  man  overlooked  by 
men  equally  great.  Certainly  impatience  ( 
is  .some  proof  of  inferior  strength,  and  in 
some  cases  perhaps  a  destroyer  of  what  lit¬ 
tle  there  may  be ;  but  the  doctrine  may  be  ; 
carried  too  far.  And  let  us  say  that  we  do! 
not  go  the  whole  of  Mr.  Landor’s  lengths 
against  the  versification  of  Boileau.  In  the  ' 
observation  that  the  greater  part  of  the  he-' 
roic  verses  in  the  French  lanoruage  mav  be  ; 
read  with  more  facility  as  anapmstic  than  : 
as  iambic,  we  may  agree  witliout  arriving 
at  the  c'ldverse  inference.  The  cause,  in 
fact,  proceeds  from  the  variety  of  accent, 
and  a  far  greater  freedom  of  it  than  in  Kng- 
lish  ver.se.  In  what  is  charged  as  a  fault, 
resides  what  we  think  the  tact  and  delicacy 
of  this  versification.  The  ground  is  iam¬ 
bic  ;  and  the  very  changes  made  upon  it 
are  (so  to  speak)  ia/nbuized  by  means  of 
rests  and  pauses. 

Finding  ourselves  on  this  subject,  we 
mav  remark,  that  in  one  of  the  Dialogues 
now  first  printed,  we  observe  some  heresies 
on  the  harmony  and  constructiv)n  of  Lnglish 
verse ;  which  we  can  only  attribute  to  the 
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inveterate  force  of  Mr  Landor’s  classical 
associations,  and  habit  of  referring  in  all 
cases  to  ancient  forms.  For  e.xample,  lie 
divides  Milton’s  famous  line, 

‘  With  them  from  bliss  to  the  bottomless  deep,’ 

into  dactyls;  making  the  pauses  at  ‘  from’ 
and  ‘  bottomless.’  This  is  altogether  wrong. 
The  pause  is  at  ‘  bliss,’  and  then  comes  an 
anapajst,  which  hurries  us  finely  to  the 
close.  How  could  Mr.  Landor  suppose 
that  Milton  would  suddenly  begin  dancing 
to  hell  in  this  manner,  in  dactyls? 

‘  Witli  them  from  |  bliss  to  the  |  bottomless  deep! 

In  the  same  mistaken  way,  he  asks  by  what 
ingenuity  we  can  erect  into  a  verse  another 
of  Milton’s  lines — 

‘  III  the  bosom  of  bliss,  and  liglit  of  light  ?' 

We  answer, — by  a  pause  at  ‘  bliss,’  with  a 
corresponding  hurry  on  the  words  ‘  in  the,’ 
to  warrant  it,  and  heighten  the  luxury  of 
the  repose, — 

j  ‘  In  the  bosom  of  bliss  - and  light  of  light.’ 

These  are  atnong  the  niceties  of  the  art 
musical,  which  Mr.  Landor  is  often  curi¬ 
ously  indifTerent  to.  He  even  quotes  a 
famous  chorus  from  Samson  Agonistes,  in 
proof  that  Milton  must  have  ‘  intended  ’  it 
to  be  inharmonious.  Oh,  no  !  The  great 
poet  had  no  such  intention.  In  that  kind 
of  half-prose  and  half-verse,  lay  the  earnest¬ 
ness  which  was  meant,  there,  to  constitute 
the  soul  of  the  music.  Mr.  Landor  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  alliule,  with  infinite  scorn,  to  those 
writers  of  English  verse  who  think  it  ne¬ 
cessary,  as  he  says,  to  ‘  shovel  in  the  dust 
of  a  discord  ’  now  and  then.  But  shovel¬ 
ing  in  the  dust  of  a  discord,  is  not  a  good 
metaphor;  nor  is  good  musical  reasoning 
implied  in  it, — as  musicians  would  tell  Mr. 
Landor.  The  use  of  the  discord  is  a  princi¬ 
ple  in  music,  and  an  exquisite  increase  of 
the  harmony.  There  is  not  a  more  honied 
drop  in  music  than  what  is  technically  call- 
I  ed  the  ‘  resolution  of  the  discord  ;’  that  is 
j  to  say,  the  note  that  follows  it,  and  which 
it  is  intended  to  prepare.  We  are  remind¬ 
ed  of  the  pleasing  lines  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt, 
which  happen  to  be  much  to  the  purpose; 

‘Sorrow,  to  him  that  lias  .a  Iriie-tonch’il  cur. 

Is  but  the  discord  of  a  warbling  spli*  re  ; 

A  lurking  contrast,  which,  lliougb  harsh  it  be. 
Distils  the  next  note  more  deliciously.’ 

Now,  since  Mr.  Landor,  through  the 
coarse  mouth  of  his  friend  Porson,  accuses 
the  Scotch  in  particular,  in  one  of  these  in- 
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terpoiated  passages  of  the  conversation  with 
Southey,  of  a  ‘  scabby  and  frostbitten  ear 
for  harmony,’  we  think  tliat  we  may  fairly 
leave  the  reader  to  judge  whether  we  mi^ht 
not  pay  back  tlie  compliment.  He  in¬ 
stances  in  the  same  Dialogue,  h)r  seesaw 
sameness,  the  celebrated  lines  in  Doitglas, 

‘  This  is  the  place — the  centre  of  the  grove,’ 
&.C.  We  do  not  care  greatly  for  these 
verses,  thoinrh  we  should  somewhat  reluc- 
tantly  surrender  a  certain  schoolboy  fond¬ 
ness  for  them  ;  hut  we  may  remind  Mr. 
Landor  of  cases  where  this  sameness  may 
he  evert  not  a  little  desirable  and  inijrres- 
sive — as  where  the  intention  is  to  enforce 
the  idea  of  calmness  or  firmness.  At  any 
rate,  we  have  shown  that  he  does  not  prove 
liimself  in  possession  of  the  right  to  advance 
that  national  reproach.  'I'o  adopt  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  his  own  ;  there  are  some  who,  in 
a  few  years,  can  learn  all  the  harmony  of 
Allan  Ramsay  or  Burns;  but  there  arc 
•others  who  must  go  into  another  state  of 
e.xistence  for  this  felicity.  We  leave  the 
subject  with  one  example  more.  He  tells 
us  that  no  authority  will  reconcile  him  to 
roll-calls  of  proper  names;  and  then  he 
quotes  in  proof  a  line  from  Milton,  whicli 
surely,  even  for  the  repetitioti  of  the  ac¬ 
cents,  is  most  lovely : 

‘  Launcelot  or  1‘cllas  or  PclIenOre.’ 

We  do  not,  however,  on  this  or  any  other 
subject,  remain  long  out  of  temper  with 
Mr.  Landor.  A  noble  thought,  a  generous  j 
fancy,  sets  all  to  rights  again.  We  observe 
n  beautiful  insertion  in  one  of  the  finest  of 
all  the  Conversations,  (that  of  Cirtro  witli  | 
his  brother  Qifinf  tus  the  night  before  his  I 
death,)  upon  the  nature  of  worldly  Enmi- ! 
ties.  They  are  e.xcited,  it  is  said,  by  an  ; 
indistinct  view;  they  would  always  be  J 
allayed  by  conference.  ‘  Look  at  any  long  ' 
avenue  of  trees  by  which  the  traveller  on 
our  principal  highways  is  protected  from  ' 
the  sun.  'J’hose  at  the  beginning  are  wide 
apart ;  but  those  at  the  end  almost  meet. 
Thus  happens  it  frecpienily  in  opinions.’ 
And  thus  happens  it  with  the  writer  him¬ 
self; — that  he  has  come  nearer  and  nearer, 
the  course  of  life,  to  men  from  whom  at  its 
outset  he  was  far  asunder  ; — having  had 
strength  enough  to  quell,  or  good  sense  to 
temper  and  assuage,  not  a  few  of  his  ear¬ 
lier  animosities.  In  these  classical  Dia¬ 
logues  we  see  many  instances.  In  the  ad¬ 
ditions  to  EnbulhUs  and  Demosthenes,  to 
Anacrcoti  and  Dolifcrates,  and,  above  all, 
to  the  divitje  Epicurus,  Leontius,  and  Ter- 


nissa ; — the  last  perhaps  the  masterj)iece  of 
all.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  cheerful  philoso- 
|>her  (and  it  is  delightfully  discharged)  to 
show  how  polemics  serve  men  ill,  and  the 
gods  no  better;  how  they  mar  what  is  solid 
in  earthly  bliss,  by  animosities  and  dissen¬ 
sions;  and  intercept  the  span  of  azure  to 
which  the  weary  and  the  sorrowful  would 
look  tip.  FiXcejitions,  nevertheless,  there, 
are.  Matters  are  retained  in  many  of  the 
Dialogues  we  could  wish  to  have  been  dis¬ 
pensed  with;  arguments  enlarged  that  would 
have  borne  compression  ;  and  declamations 
reiterated  which  force  from  us  tlic  una¬ 
voidable  Ciii  Bono!  ‘  There  are  nations, 
it  is  reported,  which  aim  their  arrows  and 
i  javelins  at  the  sun  and  moon,  on  occasions 
[  of  eclipse  or  any  other  olfence;  but  I  never 
have  heard  that  the  sun  and  moon  abated 
their  course  thrtuigh  the  heavens  for  it,  or 
looked  more  angry  when  they  issued  forth 
anrain  to  shed  light  on  their  antagonists. 
They  went  onward  all  the  while  in  their 
own  serenity  and  clearness,  through  unob¬ 
structed  paths,  without  diminution  and 
I  without  delay.  It  was  only  the  little  world 
I  below  that  was  in  darkness.’  Some  enthu¬ 
siasts  might  even  apply  this  image  to  Mr. 
Landor’s  continued  assaults  on  Plato.  In 
this  direction,  certainly,  he  abates  none  of 
his  old  animosities,  'rhere  is  no  conver¬ 
sation  more  enlarged  than  that  of  Diogenes 
and  Plato;  and  never  flew  from  Tub  to 
Porch  so  many,  such  glittering,  and  such 
deadly  missiles,  in  rapid  and  incessant  fire, 
'riie  Cynic  protests  liimself  no  weaver  of 
fine  words;  no  dealer  in  the  plumes  of 
phraseology;  and  is  all  the  while  covering 
his  stately  victim  with  copious  imaginative 
garlands,  at  once  beauteous  and  most  dead¬ 
ly.  Never  did  ragged  beard  so  carry  it 
against  purniceil  face  and  perfumed  hair. 
.Mr.  Landor  swells  out  the  Sinopean,  till 
the  Athenian  shrinks  into  nothing.  The 
ample,  puffed,  versi-colored,  cloudlike  ves¬ 
tiary  of  Plato,  dwindles  to  a  rag ; — the 
;  short,  strait,  threadbare,  chinky  cloak  of 
!  Diogenes,  becomes  a  dominant  ami  impe- 
,  rial  vesture. 

I  Mr.  Landor,  in  short,  likes  a  practical, 

1  better  than  a  poetical  philosophy.  He 
;  wants  positive,  useful,  available  results, 
j  The  diiference  between  such  reasoners  as 
I  Plato  and  Bacon,  to  him,  is  the  difference 
i  between  a  pliant  luxuriant  twig,  waving 
i  backward  and  forward  on  the  summit  of  a 
tree,  and  a  sound,  stiff,  well-seasoned  walk¬ 
ing-stick,  with  a  ferule  that  sticks  as  far  as 
is  needful  into  the  ground,  and  makes  eve- 
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ry  step  secure.  He  thinks  that  pliilosophy 
should  not  say  things  to  make  people  stare 
and  wonder  ;  but  things  to  withhold  them 
hereafter  from  staring  and  wondering  ; — 
that  she  should  pave  the  streets,  and  not 
the  clouds.  In  a  word,  he  puts  aside  all 
the  commentary  which  our  German  friends 
have  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  been 
making  upon  the  Greek  ;  and  declares  that 
he  recognizes  no  higher  aim  in  a  philoso¬ 
pher  than  to  make  remote  things  tangible  ; 
common  things  extensively  useful  ;  useful 
things  extensively  common  ;  and  to  leave 
the  least  necessary  for  the  last.  But  he  is 
little  likely  to  force  unanimity  on  this  point ; 
and,  as  long  as  disagreement  exists,  there 
will  be  submission  to  the  genius  of  Plato  ; 
and  a  veneration  which  will  not  subside 
at  even  Mr.  Landor’s  eloquent  voice. 

‘  Grandiloquent  and  sonoroiif?,  his  (Plato’.s) 
lungs  seem  to  play  tlie  better  for  the  absence 
of  the  heart.  His  imagination  is  ihe  most 
conspicuous,  buoyed  up  by  swelling  billows 
over  unsounded  depths.  There  are  his  mild 
thunders,  there  are  his  glowing  clouds,  his 
traversing  coruscations,  and  his  shooting 
stars.  More  of  true  wisdom,  more  of  trust¬ 
worthy  manliness,  more  of  promptitude  and 
power  to  keep  you  steady  and  straightforward 
on  the  perilous  road  of  life,  may  be  found  in 
the  little  manual  of  Epictetus,  which  I  could 
write  in  the  palm  of  my  left  hand,  than  there 
is  in  all  the  rolling  and  redundant  volumes  of 
this  mighty  Rhetorician,  which  you  may  be¬ 
gin  to  transcribe  on  the  summit  of  the  great 
Pyramid,  carry  down  ov^er  the  Sphynx  at  the 
bottom,  and  continue  on  tlie  sands  half-way 
to  Memphis.’ 

We  can  afford  but  a  few  lines  more  to 
this  revision  of  the  Old  Conversations. 
The  notices  of  Italian  life  and  manners  in 
Leopold  and  President  da  Paty,  receive 
large  additions.  This  is  one  of  those  Dia¬ 
logues  which  have  contributed  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  beautiful  country  in  which 
Mr.  Landor  resided  many  years.  He  is  as 
intimate  with  it  as  a  native,  and  loves  it 
well  ;  but  not  a  fault  of  its  government  or 
religion  escapes  him  ;  and,  as  Cosmopolite 
as  he  is,  he  is  most  emphatically,  on  these 
subjects,  an  Englishman  also.  He  never 
subserved  an  over-fear  or  ati  over-ad  nti  ration 
of  Napoleon.  He  will  not  suffer  French 
bullyings  in  Tahiti  or  in  Algeria  to  pass  un¬ 
denounced  or  underided.  And  whatever 
praise  or  blame  he  gives  in  this  direction, 
is  ratified  with  the  downright  echo  of  a 
doubled-up  English  fist.  He  has,  withal,  a 
salutary  hatred  of  war  :  he  would  be  strong, 
but  only  to  keep  down  that  foul  abuse  and 
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wicked  absurdity,  which  cry  havoc  against 
the  weakness  of  nations.  It  is  a  shrewd 
remark  we  find  thrown  out  in  one  of  these 
passages,  that  the  French  have  always  un¬ 
dervalued  the  English,  since  the  English 
conquered  and  rendered  them  tributary ; 
and  that  the  Englishman  has  always  looked 
up  to  the  Frenchman,  since  he  threw  the 
Frenchman  down  and  tied  his  wrists  behind 
him.  We  are  glad  to  observe,  at  the  same 
time,  that,  in  moderation,  Mr.  Landor  can 
‘look  up  ’  too;  and  that  not  a  few  old  anti- 
Gallican  caprices  are  visible  in  his  Dia¬ 
logues  no  longer.  It  is  true  that,  when  we 
are  displeased  with  any  thing,  we  are  una¬ 
ble  to  confine  the  displeasure  to  one  spot ; 
and  are  apt  to  dislike  every  thing  a  little 
when  we  dislike  any  thing  much  ;  but,  even 
in  relation  to  French  Tragedy,  Mr.  Landor 
so  far  conquers  his  displeasure  as  to  make 
some  agreeable  admissions.  He  has  found 
in  it,  he  says,  (speaking  in  his  own  person,) 
some  of  the  finest  didactic  poetry  in  the 
I  world  ;  ‘  peculiarly  adapted  both  to  direct 
the  reason  and  to  control  the  passions 
and  he  compares  their  Drama  to  a  well- 
lighted  saloon  of  graceful  eloquence, 

‘  where  the  sword-knot  is  appended  by  the 
hand  of  Beauty,  and  where  the  snuff-box  is 
composed  of  such  brilliants  as,  after  a 
peace  or  treaty.  Kings  bestow  on  Diploma¬ 
tists.’  There  is  also,  in  the  dialogue  of 
Rousseau  and  Malcsherba — among  addi¬ 
tions  worthy  of  the  exquisite  original — a 
fine  piece  of  just  and  proud  eloquence  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Genevan  ;  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that,  while  others  cling  to  a  city,  to  a 
faction,  to  a  family,  the  French,  in  all  their 
fortunes,  cling  to  France.  The  remarks 
on  Montesquieu,  in  the  same  insertion,  are 
inimitable.  In  connexion  with  it,  we  may 
name,  too,  several  happy  touches  in  the 
charming  Conversation  of  Rossuet  and  the 
Duehess  of  Fontanqcs  ;  and  when  we  have 
added,  of  the  remaining  Dialogues,  that  the 
most  striking  and  large  insertions  will  be 
found  in  those  of  Barrow  and  Newton^ 
Tjundor  and  Visitors,  James  the.  First  and 
Isaac  Casauhon,  and  of  Peterborough  and 
Penn,  (in  the  last  most  especially,)  we  may 
— first  quoting  from  these  passages  a  few 
disconnected  thoughts  we  find  it  difiicult  to 
pass — proceed  to  mention  briefly  the  Neto 
Conversations. 

‘Your  former  conversation  has  made  me 
think  repeatedly  what  a  number  of  beautiful 
words  there  are  of  which  we  never  think  of 
estimating  the  value,  as  there  are  of  blessings. 
How  carelessly,  for  example,  do  we  (not  we, 
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but  people)  say,  “I  am  delighted  to  hear 
fioni  you.’^  No  other  language  has  this  beau¬ 
tiful  expression,  which,  like  some  of  the  most 
lovely  flowers,  loses  its  charms  for  want  of 
close  inspection,  When  I  consider  the  deep 
sense  of  these  very  simple  and  very  common 
words,  I  seem  to  hear  a  voice  coming  from 
afar  through  the  air,  breathed  forth,  and  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  care  of  the  elements,  for  the  na¬ 
ture  of  my  sympathy.’ 

‘The  Arts  cannot  long  exist  without  the 
advent  of  Freedom.  From  every  new  excava¬ 
tion  whence  a  statue  rises,  there  rises  simulta¬ 
neously  a  bright  vision  of  the  age  that  pro¬ 
duced  it ;  a  strong  desire  to  bring  it  back 
airain  ;  a  throbbing  love,  an  inflaming  regret, 
a  resolute  despair,  beautiful  as  Hope  herself: 
and  Hope  comes  too  behind.’ 


‘  How  refreshing,  how  delicious,  is  a  draft  of 

f)ure  home-drawn  English,  from  a  spring  a 
ittle  sheltered  and  shaded,  but  not  entangled 
in  the  path  to  it,  by  antiquity !’ 


‘  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear,  “  lie  haa 
hu7)ior,  rather  than  wit.'^  Here  the  expression 
can  only  mean  pleasantry :  for  whoever  has 
liumor  has  wit ;  although  it  docs  not  follow 
that  whoever  has  wit  has  humor.  Humor  is 
wit  appertaining  to  character,  and  indulges  in 
breadth  of  drollery,  rather  than  in  play  and 
brilliancy  of  point.  Wit  vibrates  and  spirts  ; 
humor  springs  up  exuberantly  as  from  a  foun¬ 
tain,  and  runs  on.  In  Congreve  you  wonder 
what  he  will  say  next:  in  Addison  you  repose 
on  what  is  said,  listening  with  assured  expec¬ 
tation  of  something  congenial  and  pertinent. 
The  French  have  little  humor,  because  they 
have  little  character :  they  excel  all  nations  in 
wit  because  of  their  levity  and  sharpness. 
The  personages  on  their  theatre  are  generic.’ 

‘  We  not  only  owe  our  birth  to  women,  but 
also  the  better  part  of  our  education  ;  and  if 
we  were  not  divided  after  their  first  lesson,  we 
should  continue  to  live  in  a  widening  circle  of 
brothers  and  sisters  all  our  lives.  After  our 
infancy  and  removal  from  home,  the  use  of  the 
rod  is  the  principal  thing  we  learn  of  our  alien 
preceptors  ;  and,  catching  their  dictatorial  lan¬ 
guage,  we  soon  begin  to  exercise  their  instru¬ 
ment  of  enforcing  it,  and  swing  it  right  and 
left,  even  after  we  are  paralyzed  by  age,  and 
until  Death’s  hand  strikes  it  out  of  ours.’ 

‘  Shame  upon  historians  and  pedagogues 
for  exciting  the  worst  passions  of  youth  by 
the  display  of  false  glories  !  If  your  religion 
hath  any  truth  or  influence,  her  professors 
will  extinguish  the  promontory  lights,  which 
only  allure  to  breakers.  They  will  be  assidu¬ 
ous  in  teaching  the  young  and  ardent  that 


great  abilities  do  not  constitute  great  men, 
without  the  right  and  unremitting  application 
of  them ;  and  that,  in  the  sight  of  Humanity 
and  Wisdom,  it  is  better  to  erect  one  cottage 
than  to  demolish  a  hundred  cities.  Down  to 
the  present  day  we  have  been  taught  little 
else  than  falsehood.  We  have  been  told  to 
do  this  thing  and  that ;  we  have  been  told  we 
shall  be  punished  unless  we  do  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  we  are  shown  by  the  finger  that 
prosperity  and  glory,  and  the  esteem  of  all 
about  us,  rest  upon  other  and  very  ditTerent 
foundations.  Now,  do  the  ears  or  the  eyes 
seduce  the  most  easily,  and  lead  the  most  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  heart?  But  both  eyes  and  ears 
are  won  over,  and  alike  are  persuaded  to  cor¬ 
rupt  us.’ 

The  Conversations  which  have  not  be¬ 
fore  been  collected^  are  in  number  forty- 
four  ;  but  of  these,  twenty  have  been  print¬ 
ed,  chiefly  in  periodical  publications.  The 
remaining  twenty-four  are  now  given  to 
the  world  for  the  fir.st  time.  V.’e  can  only 
briefly  speak  of  them,  as  wo  have  said  ; 
but  they  show,  in  undiminished  force  and 
vivacity,  every  characteristic  of  Mr.  Lan- 
dor’s  genius.  Any  writer  might  have  built, 
upon  these  compositions  alone,  an  enduring 
reputation.  The  same  beauties  and  the 
same  faults  recur;  but  the  latter  in  dimin¬ 
ished  intensity.  They  have  matter  as  vari¬ 
ous,  and  character  as  opposite  and  enliven¬ 
ing  ; — as  much  to  occupy  the  intellect  of 
the  thoughtful,  and  as  much  to  satisfy  the 
imagination  of  the  lively.  They  form  an 
after-course,  in  short,  worthy  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  banquet ; — spread  with  the  same  solid 
viands,  the  same  delicate  rarities,  and 
sparkling  wines  ;  the  like  vases  of  burnish¬ 
ed  gold  on  the  board,  the  like  statues  of  an¬ 
tique  marble  gracing  the  chamber  ; — but 
the  very  richness  of  the  vases  showing  dark 
to  imperfect  vision,  and  the  pure  Greek  on 
the  plinths  of  the  marble  not  easy  to  com¬ 
mon  appreciation. 

Four  of  these  new  Dialogues  seem  to  us 
to  stand  out  pre-eminently  from  the  rest. 
These  are  Lucian  and  Timotheus,  Marvel 
and  Parker,  Emperor  of  China  and  his 
Minister,  and  Melancthon  and  Calvin. 
In  these  the  dramatic  tone  is  as  perfect  as 
every  other  quality  in  the  composition  ;  and 
we  may  doubt  if,  in  any  other  equal  portion 
of  Mr.  Landor’s  writings,  there  will  be 
found  so  much  beauty  and  fitness,  so  much 
point  and  gusto,  so  much  condensation  and 
strength.  We  have  heard  his  friend 
Southey  characterize  his  style,  as  uniting 
the  poignancy  of  Champagne  to  the  body  of 
old  English  October ;  and  nowhere,  assur- 
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edly,  but  in  Bacon  or  Jeremy  Taylor,  do 
we  find  Prose-Poetry  to  compare  with  liis, 
— in  weight  and  brilliancy,  or  in  wonderful 
suggestiveness.  What  Lucian  says  of  Ar¬ 
istotle  in  the  latter  respect,  we  may  apply  to 
him.  Whenever  he  presents  to  his  readers 
one  full-blown  thought,  there  are  several 
buds  about  it  which  are  to  open  in  the  cool 
of  the  study.  He  makes  us  learn  even  more 
than  he  teaches.  Without  hesitation  we 
say  of  these  four  Dialogues,  and  eminently 
of  that  between  Marvtl  nnd  Parker,  that 
they  contain  a  subtle  discrimination  of 
character,  and  passages  of  feeling  and  phi¬ 
losophy,  pathetic,  lofty,  and  profound, 
which  we  should  not  know  where  to  equal 
in  any  living  writer,  and  in  very  few  of 
those  who  are  immortal. 

The  idea  of  the  Kmperor  of  China  and 
his  Minister  is  not  taken  from  either 
Montesquieu  or  Goldsmith.  The  aim  is 
different;  and  would  have  delighted  the 
author  of  Candide.  The  Emperor  has 
heard  and  seen  so  much  evil  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  had  penetrated  into  his  dominions, 
that  he  conceived  an  idea  of  Christians  as 
the  most  quarrelsome  and  irreconcilable  of 
all  men  ;  and,  resolving  to  introduce  a  few 
of  their  first-rate  zealots  to  sow  divisions 
and  animosities  among  the  Tartars,  dis¬ 
patches  his  minister  to  Europe  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  But  the  voyage  being  tedious, 
Tsing-Ti,  uninfluenced  by  the  prejudices 
of  his  master,  is  able  in  the  course  of  it 
to  make  himself  thoroughly  master  of  the 
Bible;  and  when  he  lands  in  London,  re¬ 
solves,  by  way  of  being  in  the  fashion,  to 
shape  his  conduct  entirely,  by  its  precepts. 
He  fears,  indeed,  that  he  cannot  go  the 
whole  length  of  the  commandment  to  cut 
off  his  right  hand  if  it  offend  him  ;  but  he 
will  try  to  do  his  best.  With  what  success 
the  reader  may  here  perceive,  in  a  passage 
written  in  the  best  style  of  Voltaire. 

‘  I  myself  did  not  aim  precipitately  at  this 
perfection,  but  in  order  to  be  well  received  in 
the  country,  I  greatly  wished  the  favor  of  a 
blow  on  the  right  cheek.  Unfortunately  1  got 
several  on  the  left  before  I  succeeded.  At 
last  I  was  so  happy  as  to  make  the  acquisition 
of  a  most  hearty  cuft'  under  the  socket  of  the 
right  eye,  giving  me  all  those  vague  colors 
which  we  Chinese  reduce  into  regular  features, 
or  into  strange  postures  of  the  body,  by  means 
of  glasses.  As  soon  as  I  knew  positively 
whether  my  head  was  remaining  on  my'  neck 
or  not,  I  turned  my  left  cheek  for  the  testimony' 
of  my  faith.  The  assailant  cursed  me  and 
kicked  me;  the  bystanders  instead  of  calling 
me  Christian,  called  me  Turk  and  Malay  ; 
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and,  instead  of  humble  and  modest,  the  most 
impudent  dog  and  devil  they  had  ever  set  eyes 
upon.  I  fell  on  my  knees  and  j)raised  God, 
since  at  last  I  had  been  admitted  into  so  pure 
and  pious  a  country,  that  even  tliis  action  was 
deemed  arrogant  and  immodest.’ 

In  short,  poor  Tsing-Ti  finds  Christianity 
to  be  every  where  known  and  confessed  a.** 
so  excellent,  undeniable,  and  divine  a  thing, 
that  no  man  needs  to  practise  it  at  all.  In¬ 
deed  a  man  is  not  permitted  at  once  to  be 
a  Christian,  and  to  call  himself  so.  ‘  He 
may  take  what  division  he  likes ;  he  may 
practise  the  ordinances  of  Christ  without 
assuming  the  name,  or  he  may  assume  the 
name  on  condition  that  he  abstain  from  the 
ordinances.’  A  series  of  remarkable  ex¬ 
periences,  as  wisely  as  amusingly  detailed, 
settles  this  conclusion  in  the  Minister’s 
mind,  and  he  returns  to  his  imperial  Master 
to  lay  both  at  his  feet.  But  his  Master 
cannot  credit  what  he  is  told.  He  is  espe¬ 
cially  incredulous  as  to  what  Tsing-'l’i  tells 
him  of  the  Ministers  of  Christianity.  He 
is  sadly  afraid  that  he  has  purposely  set  his 
face  against  the  Priests,  for  no  better  rea¬ 
son  than  because  he  could  not  fnd  his  favor¬ 
ite  Christianity  among  them.  The  Minis¬ 
ter,  nevertheless,  sticks  to  his  point ;  and 
continues  to  astound  his  Majesty  by  new 
revelations  from  his  budget. 

‘Tsing-Ti.  A  priest  of  the  first  order,  on 
which  it  is  not  incumbent  either  to  preach  or 
sing,  cither  to  pray  or  curse,  receives  an  emol¬ 
ument  of  which  the  amount  is  greater  than 
the  consolidated  payment  of  a  thousand  sol¬ 
diers,  composing  the  king’s  body-guard. — Em¬ 
peror.  Did  they  tell  thee  this?  Tsing-Ti. 
They  did. — And  dost  thou  believe  it? — Tsing- 
Ti.  Ido. — Emperor.  Then,  Tsing-Ti,  thou 
hast  belief  enough  for  both  of  us.’ 

The  end  of  it  is,  that  the  Emperor  and  the 
Minister  are  fain  to  compound  their  differ¬ 
ences,  by  falling  back  upon  a  hearty  agree¬ 
ment  of  admiration  for  their  own  native 
teacher,  Confucius.  Beautifully  says  the 
Emperor,  and  wisely  as  beautifully  ; 

‘  My  children  will  disdain  to  persecute  even 
the  persecutor,  but  will  blow  away  both  his 
fury  and  his  fraudulence.  The  philosopher 
whom  my  house  respects  and  venerates,  Kong- 
F u-Tsi,  is  never  misunderstood  by  the  atten¬ 
tive  student  of  his  doctrines;  there  is  no  con¬ 
tradiction  in  them  ;  no  exaction  of  impossibil¬ 
ities,  nothing  above  our  nature,  nothing  be¬ 
low  it.  The  most  vehement  of  his  exhorta¬ 
tions  is  to  industry  and  concord  ;  the  severest 
of  his  denunciations  is  against  the  self-tor¬ 
mentor,  vice.  He  entreats  us  to  give  justice 
and  kindness  a  fair  trial,  as  conductresses  to 
happiness,  and  only  to  abandon  them  when 
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they  play  us  false.  He  assures  us  that  every 
hour  of  our  existence  is  favorable  to  the  sowing 
or  the  gathering  of  some  fruit  ;  and  that  sleep 
and  repose  are  salutary  repasts,  to  be  enjoyed 
at  stated  limes,  and  not  to  be  long  indulged 
nor  frc(iuenlly  repeated.  He  is  too  lionorable 
to  hold  out  bribes,  too  gentle  to  hold  out 
threats ;  fie  says  ordy,  ‘  satisfy  your  con¬ 
science  ;  and  you  will  satisfy  your  ( iod.’  Hut 
antecedently  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  con¬ 
science,  he  takes  care  to  look  into  it  minutely, 
to  see  that  it  hangs  commodiously  and  lightly 
on  the  breast,  that  all  it  ])arts  be  sou  n  d.and all 
*its  contents  in  ortler,  that  it  be  not  contnicted, 
nor  covered  with  cobwebs,  nor  crawled  over 
with  centipedes  and  tarantulas.’ 

The  Dialogue  Mvlancthon  and  Calvin 
follows,  as  a  set-ofT  to  that  of  the  Kmprror 
and  his  Minister.  No  disputable  sacred 
doctrine  but  is  interpreted  by  Mclanclhon 
in  favor  of  the  culprit.  ‘  Such  is  man  ;  the 
benevolent  judge  is  God.’  No  fierce  invo¬ 
cation  by  Calvin  that  is  not  turned  to  char¬ 
ity  and  peace.  Thus  may  that  weapon, 
so  tremendous  when,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Frenchman,  wielded  by  man  against  man — 
the  ‘  arm  of  the  gospel  ’ — be  endowed  in 
those  of  the  milder  German,  like  the  fabled 
spear  of  old  mythology,  with  the  faculty  of 
healing  the  saddest  wound  its  most  violent 
wielder  can  inflict.  Such  is  the  lesson 
taught  in  this  beautiful  dialogue. 

‘  We  fancy,’  says  Melanclhon — ‘  that  all  our 
inflictions  are  sent  us  directly  and  immediately 
from  above:  sometimes  we  think  it  in  piety 
and  contrition,  but  oftener  in  morosencss  and 
discontent.  It  would,  however,  be  well  if 
we  attempted  to  trace  the  causes  of  iliein. 
We  should  probably  find  their  origin  in  .some 
region  of  the  heart  which  we  never  had  well 
explored,  or  in  which  we  had  secretly  de¬ 
posited  our  worst  indulgences.  The  clouds 
that  intercept  the  heavens  from  us,  come  not 
from  the  heavens,  but  from  the  earth.’ 

The  Conversation  closes  thus.  In  the 
idea  of  the  profound  Novalis,  that  the 
true  Shekinah  is  man,  lay  the  thought  that 
had  possessed  Melancthon. 

‘MEL.vNcrrnoN.  Calvin!  1  beseech  you,  do 
you  who  guide  and  govern  so  many,  do  you 
(whatever  others  may)  spare  your  bretliren. 
Doubtful  as  I  am  of  lighter  texts,  blown  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  at  the  opening  of  opposite 
windows,  I  am  convinced  and  certain  of  one 
grand  immovable  verity.  It  sounds  strange; 
it  sounds  contradictory. — Calvln.  I  am  cu¬ 
rious  to  hear  it. — Melancthon.  You  shall. 
This  is  the  tenet.  There  is  nothing  on  earth 
divine  beside  humanity.’ 

In  a  section  of  Lucian  and  Timotheus 
the  same  subject  is  pursued.  Timotheus, 


one  of  the  leaders  of  the  early  Christians, 
goes  and  proposes  to  his  cousin  Lucian, 
that  they  should  lay  their  heads  together 
and  compose  ‘  a  merry  dialogue  on  the 
Priests  of  Isis.’  But  the  Priests  of  Isis 
had  been  with  Lucian  just  before,  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  merry  dialogue  on  the  new  sect  of 
Christians.  And  between  the  two  claim¬ 
ants  for  his  scourge,  stands  the  great  Greek 
satirist  and  philosopher  ;  witty,  sarcastic, 
eloipient,  and  most  inpartially  observant. 
Though  less  than  a  century  had  passed 
since  the  death  of  the  Divine  Founder  of 
Christianity,  the  thorny  and  bitter  aloe  of 
dissension  was  at  this  time  in  full  flower, 
on  the  steps  of  the  Christian  temples  ; — and 
Lucian  has  no  mercy  for  those  who  have 
tended  and  cherished  it.  He  is  not,  at  the 
same  time,  without  grave  errors  of  his  own, 
in  the  direction  of  doubt  and  infidelity  ; — 
so  much  was  needful  to  the  portrait ; — but 
in  his  reverent  admiration  for  the  character 
of  Christ,  and  in  his  warnings  and  denunci- 
ations  of  the  evil  that  will  result  from  every 
practical  denial  of  his  doctrines,  there  is 
matter  of  thought  and  agreement  for  all 
Cliristian  minds.  It  is  to  no  purpose  his 
cousin  accuses  him  of  turning  into  ridicule 
the  true  and  holy.  In  other  words,  he  an¬ 
swers,  to  turn  myself  into  a  fool.  ‘  He 
who  brings  ridicule  to  bear  against  truth, 
finds  in  his  hand  a  blade  without  a  hilt. 
The  most  sparkling  and  pointed  flame  of 
wit  flickers  and  expires  against  the  incom¬ 
bustible  walls  of  her  sanctuary.’  It  is  in 
vain  Timotheus  fortifies  himself  with  Plato  : 
Lucian,  without  more  ado,  undertakes  to 
demolish  Plato.  And,  with  whatever  suc¬ 
cess  we  may  think  this  attempted,  the  pe¬ 
culiarity  and  boldness  of  our  daring  Swift, 
of  Samosata,  is  certainly  inimitably  caught. 
There  is  nothing  too  high  or  too  low  for  his 
humor  and  eloquence.  Into  the  thrice-armed 
breasts  of  priests  and  philosophers,  of  con¬ 
querors,  statesmen,  and  grammarians,  lie 
shoots  his  poisoned  arrows.  We  might  object 
to  a  want  of  occasional  verisimilitude  in  the 
style; — but  if,  beside  all  fair  allowance  of 
lightness  and  buffoonery,  we  have  senten¬ 
ces  majestically  sedate  as  those  of  Plato 
himself;  a  gloomy  concentration  and  gran¬ 
deur  that  Tacitus  could  hardly  have  excel¬ 
led  ;  and  even  evidence,  here  and  there,  as 
though  the  low-born  lover  of  Aristophanes 
had  been  loitering  half  his  life  in  the 
Pajcile  with  the  Tragedians ; — it  is,  perhaps, 
hardly  considerate  to  make  this  an  ob¬ 
jection  !  Here  are  a  few  brief  extracts,  by 
which  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself. 
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landor’s  collected  writings - 


‘Timotheus,  Cousin  Lucian!  cousin  Lu¬ 
cian  !  tlie  name  of  Plato  will  be  durable  as 
that  of  Sesosiris. — Lucian.  So  will  the  peb¬ 
bles  and  bricks  which  gangs  of  slaves  erected 
into  a  pyramid.  I  do  not  hold  Sesostris  in 
much  higher  estimation  than  those  quieter 
lumps  of  matter.  They,  O  Timotheus  !  who 
survive  the  wreck  of  ages,  are  by  no  means, 
as  a  body,  the  worthiest  of  our  admiration. 
It  is  in  these  wrecks,  as  in  those  at  sea,  the 
best  things  are  not  always  Staved.  Hencoops 
and  empty  barrels  bob  upon  the  surface,  under 
a  serene  and  smiling  sky,  when  the  graven  or 
depicted  images  of  the  Gods  are  scattered  on 
invisible  rocks,  and  when  those  who  most  re¬ 
semble  them  in  knowledge  and  beneficence  are 
devoured  by  cold  monsters  below.’ 


‘An  honest  man  may  fairly  scoff  at  all 
philosophies  and  religions  which  are  proud,  ! 
ambitious,  intemperate,  and  contradictory.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  philosophical  to  seek 
truth  :  it  is  the  office  of  the  religious  to  worship 
her.  The  falsehood  that  the  tongue  commits 
is  slight  in  comparison  with  what  is  conceived 
by  the  heart,  and  executed  by  the  whole  man, 
throughout  life.  If,  professing  love  and  char¬ 
ity  to  the  human  race  at  large,  I  quarrel  day 
after  day  with  my  next  neighbor  ;  if,  professing 
that  the  rich  can  never  see  God,  I  spend  in 
the  luxuries  of  my  household  a  talent  monthly  ; 
if,  professing  to  place  so  much  confidence  in 
his  word,  that,  in  regard  to  worldly  weal,  I 
need  take  no  care  for  to-morrow,  I  accumulate 
stores  even  beyond  what  would  be  necesary, 
though  I  quite  distrusted  both  his  providence 
and  liis  veracity  ;  if,  professing  that  “  he  who 
giveth  to  the  poor  lentleth  to  the  Lord,”  I 
question  the  Lord’s  security,  and  haggle  with 
him  about  the  amount  of  the  loan;  if,  pro¬ 
fessing  that  I  am  their  steward,  I  keep 
ninety-nine  parts  in  the  hundred  as  the  emol¬ 
ument  of  my  stewardship; — how,  when  God 
hates  liars  and  punishes  defrauders,  shall  I, 
and  other  such  thieves  and  hypocrites,  fare 
hereafter?’ 


*  Scarcely  ever  has  there  been  a  politician, 
in  any  free  state,  without  much  falsehood  and 
duplicity.  I  have  named  the  most  illustrious 
exceptions.  Slender  and  irregular  lines  of  a 
darker  color  run  along  the  bright  blade  that 
decides  the  fate  of  nations,  and  may  indeed  be 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  its  temper.  The 
great  warrior  has  usually  his  darker  lines  of 
character,  necessary  (it  may  be)  to  constitute 
his  greatness.  No  two  men  possess  the  same 
quantity  of  the  same  virtues,  if  they  hav'e  many 
or  much.  We  want  some  which  do  not  far 
outstep  us,  and  which  we  may  follow  with  the 
hope  of  reaching ;  we  want  others  to  elevate, 
and  others  to  defend  us.  The  order  of  things 
would  be  less  beautiful  without  this  variety. 
Without  the  ebb  and  flow  of  our  passions,  but 
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guided  and  moderated  by  a  beneficent  light 
above,  the  ocean  of  life  would  stagnate  ;  and 
zeal,  devotion,  eloquence,  would  become  dead 
carcases,  collapsing  and  wasting  on  unprofita¬ 
ble  sands.  The  vices  of  some  men  cause  the 
virtues  of  others,  as  corruption  is  the  parent  of 
fertility.’ 


‘  On  words,  on  quibbles,  if  you  please  to  call 
distinctions  so,  rest  the  axis  of  the  intellectual 
world.  A  winged  word  hath  struck  ineradi- 
cably  in  a  million  hearts,  and  envenomed* 
every  hour  throughout  their  hard  pulsation.  On 
a  winged  word  hath  hung  the  destiny  of  nations. 
On  a  winged  word  hath  human  wisdom  been 
willing  to  cast  the  immortal  soul,  and  to  leave 
it  dependent  for  all  its  future  happiness.  It  is 
because  a  word  is  unsusceptible  of  explanation, 
or  because  they  who  employed  it  were  impa¬ 
tient  of  any,  that  enormous  evils  have  prevail¬ 
ed,  not  only  against  our  common  sense,  but 
against  our  common  humanity.’ 


‘A  great  poet  in  the  hours  of  his  idleness 
may  indulge  in  allegory;  but  the  highest 
poetical  character  will  never  rest  on  so  unsub¬ 
stantial  a  foundation.  The  poet  must  take 
man  from  God’s  hands,  must  look  into  every 
fibre  of  his  heart  and  brain,  must  be  able  to 
take  the  magnificent  work  to  pieces,  and  to 
reconstruct  it.  When  this  labor  is  completed, 
let  him  throw  himself  composedly  on  the  earth, 
and  care  little  how  many  of  its  ephemeral  in¬ 
sects  creep  over  him.’ 


‘  While  I  admired,  with  a  species  of  awe 
such  as  not  Homer  himself  ever  impre.ssed  me 
with,  the  majesty  and  sanctimony  of  Livy,  I 
have  been  informed  by  learned  Romans  that 
in  the  structure  of  his  sentences  he  is  offen 
inharmonious,  and  sometimes  uncouth.  I  can 
imagine  such  uncouthness  in  the  Goddess  of 
battles,  confident  of  power  and  victory,  when 
part  of  her  hair  is  waving  round  the  helmet, 
loosened  by  the  rapidity  of  her  descent,  or  the 
vibration  of  her  spear.’ 

We  must  take  the  same  course  with 
Marvel  and  Parker.  The  reader  will  have 
to  judge  of  the  house,  by  a  brick  or  two 
taken  from  its  walls.  The  character  and 
position  of  the  speakers, — the  Wit  and  the 
Church  dignitary, — are  the  same  as  in  the 
Greek  dialogue ;  but  the  objects  of  dis¬ 
cussion  have  changed  with  the  lapse  of 
ages.  The  talk  is  here  of  Milton,  and  of 
the  danger  and  darkness  that  encompass 
him  ;  of  the  great  Deeds  and  Thoughts  that 
have  just  been  replaced  in  England  by 
trickery  and  falsehood ;  of  the  transitory 
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glories  of  worldly  power,  and  of  the  eter¬ 
nal  claims  of  Genius.  They  who  know  any 
thing  of  the  writings  of  Marvel,  the  delight¬ 
ful  wit  and  incorruptible  patriot,  will  know 
what  he  has  himself  said  of  an  accidental 
meeting  with  Parker,  at  the  house  of  Mil- 
ton,  in  Burnhill  Row ;  and  how  they  after¬ 
wards  walked  and  wandered  up  and  down 
Moor-Fields,  ‘  astrologizing  upon  the  du¬ 
ration  of  his  Majesty’s  ‘Government.’ 
They  will  remember,  too,  that  Marvel  ac¬ 
cuses  the  Bishop  of  ‘  fretiuenting  John 
Milton’s  incessantly;  of  inhumanely  and 
inhospitably  insulting  over  his  old  age;  and 
of  being  no  better  than  a  Judas,  that  crept 
into  all  companies,  to  jeer,  trepan,  and  be¬ 
tray  them.  Upon  this  foundation  the  Dia¬ 
logue  is  built ;  and  we  think  it  Mr.  Lan- 
dor’s  masterpiece.  It  has,  in  greatest 
abundance,  the  greatest  qualities  of  his  writ¬ 
ing;  and  is  more  consistently  sustained,  at 
a  higher  level,  and  with  fewer  drawbacks, 
than  perhaps  any  other  of  all  these  Ima¬ 
ginary  Conversations.  What  extracts  we 
are  able  to  give,  may  not  perfectly  show 
this;  but  we  do  not  doubt  that  they  will 
make  the  reader  anxious  to  endeavor  to 
ascertain  it  for  himself. 

‘Parker.  Both  Mr.  Shakspeare  and  Mr. 
Milton  have  considerable  merit  in  their  re¬ 
spective  ways ;  but  both  surely  are  unequal. 
Is  it  not  so,  Mr.  Marvel  ? — Marvel.  Under 
the  highest  of  the  immeasurable  Alps,  all  is 
not  valley  and  verdure :  in  some  places  there 
are  frothy  cataracts,  there  are  the  fruitless 
beeft  of  noisy  torrents,  and  there  are  dull  and 
hollow  glaciers.  He  must  be  a  bad  writer,  or 
however  a  very  indifferent  one,  in  whom  there 
are  no  inequalities.  The  plants  of  such  table¬ 
land  are  diminutive,  and  never  worth  gather¬ 
ing.  What  would  you  think  of  a  man’s  eyes 
to  which  all  things  appear  of  the  same  mag¬ 
nitude  and  of  the  same  elevation?  You  must 
think  nearly  so  of  a  writer  who  makes  as 
much  of  small  things  as  of  great.  The  vig¬ 
orous  mind  has  mountains  to  climb  and  val¬ 
leys  to  repose  in.  Is  there  any  sea  without  its 
shoals  ?  On  that  which  the  poet  navigates, 
he  rises  intrepidly  as  the  waves  rise  round 
him,  and  sits  composedly  as  they  subside.’ 


‘  I  have  often  been  amused  at  thinking  in 
what  estimation  the  greatest  of  mankind  were 
holden  by  their  contemporaries.  Not  even 
the  most  sagacious  and  prudent  one  could 
discover  much  of  them,  or  could  prognosticate 
their  future  course  in  the  infinity  of  space ! 
Men  like  ourselves  are  permitted  to  stand 
near,  and  indeed  in  the  very  presence  of  Mil- 
ton.  What  do  they  see  ?  Dark  clQl,hes,  grey- 
hair,  aud  sightless  eyes.  Other  men  have 


better  things :  other  men,  therefore,  are  no¬ 
bler.  The  stars  themselves  are  only  bright  by 
distance :  go  close,  and  all  is  earthy.  But 
vapors  illuminate  these.  From  the  breath  and 
from  the  countenance  of  God  comes  light  on 
worlds  higher  than  they :  worlds  to  w’hieh  he 
has  given  the  forms  and  names  of  Shakspeare 
and  of  Milton.’ 


‘W'ho,  whether  among  the  graver  or  less 
grave,  is  just  to  woman  ?  There  may  be 
moments  when  the  beloved  tells  us,  and  tells 
us  truly,  that  we  are  dearer  to  her  than  life. 
Is  not  this  enough  ? — Is  it  notahove  all  merit  ? 
Yet,  if  ever  the  ardor  of  her  enthusiasm  sub¬ 
sides — if  her  love  ever  loses,  later  in  the  day, 
the  spirit  and  vivacity  of  its  early  dawn — if 
between  the  sigh  and  the  blush  an  interval  is 
perceptible — if  the  arm  mistakes  the  chair  for 
the  shoulder — what  an  outcry  is  there  ! — w  hat 
a  proclamation  of  her  injustice  and  her  incon¬ 
stancy  ! — what  an  alternation  of  shrinking  and 
spurning  at  the  coldness  of  her  heart !  Do 
we  ask  within  if  our  owm  has  retained  all  its 
ancient  loyalty,  all  its  owm  warmth,  and  all 
that  was  poured  into  it?  Olten  the  true  lov¬ 
er  has  little  of  true  love  compared  with  what  he 
has  undeservedly  received  and  unreasonably 
exacts.’ 


‘  But  let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  mar¬ 
riage  is  the  metempsychosis  of  women  ;  that 
it  turns  them  into  different  creatures  from 
what  they  were  before.  Liveliness  in  the  girl 
may  have  been  mistaken  for  good  temper ;  the 
little  pervicacity  which  at  first  is  attractively 
provoking,  at  last  provokes  w’ithout  its  attract¬ 
iveness  ;  negligence  of  order  and  propriety^,  of 
duties  and  civilities,  long  endured,  often  dep¬ 
recated,  ceases  to  be  tolerable,  w'hen  children 
grow  up  and  are  in  danger  of  following  the 
example.  It  often  happens,  that  if  a  man  un- 
happy  in  the  married  state  were  to  disclose 
the  manifold  causes  of  his  uneasiness,  they 
would  be  found,  by  those  who  were  beyond 
their  influence,  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
rather  to  excite  derision  than  sympathy’. 
The  waters  of  bitterness  do  not  fall  on  his 
head  in  a  cataract,  but  through  a  colander — 
one,  however,  like  the  vases  of  the  Danaides, 
perforated  only  for  replenishment.  We  know 
scarcely  the  vestibule  of  a  house  of  which  w’e 
fancy"  we  have  penetrated  into  all  the  corners. 
We  know  not  how  grievously  a  man  may 
have  suffered,  long  before  the  calumnies  of 
the  world  befell  him,  as  he  reluctantly  left  his 
house-door.  There  are  women  from  whom 
incessant  tears  of  anger  swell  forth  at  ima¬ 
ginary  wTongs  ;  but  of  contrition  for  their  ow’n 
delinquencies,  not  one.’ 


‘Marvel.  We  are  captivated  by  no  charms 
of  description  in  the  histories  of  Guicciardini 
or  Machiavelli ;  we  are  detained  by  no  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  Ciharacterj  w^e  hear  a  clamorous 
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scuffle  in  the  street,  and  we  close  the  door. 
How  diiiercnt  the  historians  of  antiquity  !  We 
read  Sallust,  and  always  are  incited  by  the 
desire  of  reading  on,  although  we  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  conspirators  and  barbarians  ;  we 
read  Livy,  until  we  imagine  we  are  standing 
in  an  august  ])antheon,  covered  with  altars  * 
and  standards,  over  which  are  the  four  fatal 
letters*  that  spell-bound  all  mankind.  We 
step  forth  again  among  the  modern  Italians; 
here  we  find  plenty  of  rogues,  plenty  of  re¬ 
ceipts  for  making  more;  and  little  else.  In 
the  best  passages  we  come  upon  a  crowd  o! 
dark  reflections,  which  scarcely  a  glimmer  ol‘ 
glory  pierces  through ;  and  we  stare  at  the 
tenuity  ot'  the  spectres,  hut  never  at  their  alti¬ 
tude.  Give  me  the  poetical  mind,  the  mind 
poetical  in  all  things;  give  me  the  poetical 
lieart,  the  heart  of  hope  and  confidence,  that 
beats  the  more  strongly  and  resolutely  under 
the  good  thrown  down,  and  raises  up  fabric 
after  fabric  on  the  same  foundation. — Parker. 
At  your  time  of  life,  Mr.  Marvel? — Marvel. 
At  mine,  my  lord  Bishop  !  1  have  lived  irilh 

Milton.  Such  creative  and  redeeming  spirits 
are  like  kindly  and  renovating  Nature.  Vol¬ 
cano  comes  after  volcano,  yet  covereth  she 
with  herbage  and  foliagfe,  with  vine  and  olive, 
and  with  whatever  else  refreshes  and  glail- 
dens  her,  the  Karih  that  has  been  gtisping 
under  the  exhaustion  of  her  throes.’ 

‘Little  men  in  lofty  places,  who  throw  long 
shadows,  because  our  sun  is  setting.’ — (Mar- 
vePs  definition  of  the  statesmen  of  his  time.) 

‘  I  have  usually  found,  that  those  who  make 
faults  of  I’oibks,  and  crimes  of  I'ault.s,  have 
within  themselves  an  iinjtulse  toward  worse; 
and  give  ready  way  to  such  impulse  whenever 
they  can,  secretly  or  safely.  There  is  a  grav¬ 
ity  which  is  not  austere  nor  captious,  which 
belongs  not  to  melancholy,  nor  dwells  in  con¬ 
traction  of  heart,  t»ut  arises  from  tenderness 
and  hangs  upon  reflection.’ 

‘Usually  men,  in  distrihuting  fame, 'do  as 
old  maids  and  old  misers  do;  they  give  every 
thing  to  those  who  want  nothing.  In  litera¬ 
ture,  often  a  man’s  solitude,  and  oftener  his 
magnitude,  disinclines  us  from  helping  him  if 
we  find  him  down.  We  are  fonder  of  warm¬ 
ing  our  hands  at  a  fire  already  in  a  blaze  than 
of  blowing  one.’ 

‘  I  know  that  Milton,  and  every  olher  great 
poet,  must  be  religious ;  lor  there  is  nothing 
so  godlike  as  a  love  of  order,  with  a  power  of 
bringing  great  things  into  it.’ 

‘Parker.  When  1  ride  or  walk,  I  never 
carry  loose  money  about  me,  lest,  through  an 


inconsiderate  benevolence,  I  be  tempted  in 
some  such  manner  to  misapply  it.  To  be  rob¬ 
bed,  would  give  me  as  little  or  less  concern. — 
Marvel.  A  man’s  self  is  often  his  wmrst  rob¬ 
ber.  He  steals  from  his  own  bosom  and  heart 
what  God  has  there  deposited,  and  he  hides 
it  out  of  his  way,  as  dogs  and  foxes  do  with 
bones.  But  the  robberies  we  commit  on  the 
body  of  our  superfluitie.s,  and  store  up  in  va¬ 
cant  places,  in  places  of  poverty  ami  sorrow, 
these,  whether  in  the  dark  or  in  the  daylight, 
leave  us  neither  in  nakedness  nor  in  fear,  are 
marked  by  no  burning-iron  of  conscience,  are 
followed  by  no  scourge  of  reproach ;  they 
never  deflower  i)rosperity,  they  never  distem¬ 
per  sleep.’ 

‘  I  do  not  like  to  hear  a  m:ui  cry  out  with 
pain ;  but  I  would  rather  hear  one  than 
twenty.  Sorrow  is  the  growth  of  all  seasons; 
we  had  much,  however,  to  relieve  it.  Never 
did  our  England,  since  she  first  emerged  from 
the  ocean,  rise  so  high  above  surrounding  na¬ 
tions.  The  rivalry  of  Holland,  the  pride  of 
Spain,  the  insolence  of  France,  were  thrust 
back  by  one  finger  each  ;  yet  those  countries 
were  then  more  powerful  than  they  had  ever 
been.  The  sword  ol'Gromwell  was  preceded 
by  tlie  mnee  of  Milton — by  that  mace  which, 
when  Oliver  had  rendered  his  account,  opened 
to  our  contemplation  the  garden-gate  of  Para- 
I  dise.  And  there  were  some  around  not  un¬ 
worthy  to  enter  with  him.  In  the  compass  of 
sixteen  centuries,  you  will  not  number  on  the 
whole  earth  so  many  wise  aitd  admirable  men 
as  you  could  have  found  united  in  that  single 
day,  when  England  showed  her  true  magni¬ 
tude,  and  solved  the  question.  Which  is  most, 
one  or  a  million?  There  were  giants  in  those 
days;  but  giants  who  feared  God,  amitnot 
who  fought  against  him.’ — (Marvel  describ¬ 
ing  the  days  of  the  Ilnglish  Commonicealth.) 


‘Parker.  Our  children  may  expect  from 
Lord  Clarendon  a  fair  account  ol'  the  prime 
movers  in  the  late  disturbances. — Marvel. 
He  knew  but  one  party,  and  saw  it  only  in  its 
gala  suit.  He  despises  those  whom  he  left  on 
tlie  old  litter;  and  he  fancies  that  ail  who 
have  not  risen  want  the  ability  to  rise.  No 
doubt,  he  will  speak  unl'avonibly  of  those 
whom  I  most  esteem;  be  it  so:  if  their  lives 
and  writings  do  not  controvert  him,  they  are 
unworthy  of  my  defence.  Were  I  upon  terms 
of  intimacy  with  him,  I  would  render  him  a 
service,  by  sending  him  the  best  translations, 
from  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  of  maxims  left 
us  by  the  wisest  men;  maxims  which  my 
friends  held  longer  than  their  fortunes,  and 
dearer  than  their  lives.  And  are  the  vapors 
of  such  quagmires  as  Clarendon  to  overcast 
the  luminaries  of  mankind  ?  Should  a  Hyde 
lift  up,  I  will  not  say  his  hand,  I  will  not  say 
his  voice,  should  he  lift  up  his  eyes,  against  a 
Milton  ?-^’arker.  Mr.  Milton  would  have 
benefited  the  world  much  more  by  coming 
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into  its  little  humors,  and  by  complying  with 
it  cheerfully. — Marvel.  As  the  needle  turns 
away  from  the  rising  sun,  from  the  meridian, 
from  the  occidental,  from  regions  of  fragrancy 
and  gold  and  gems,  and  moves  with  unerring 
impulse  to  the  frosts  and  deserts  ofthe  north,  so 
Milton  and  some  lew  others,  in  politics,  j)hili)so- 
phy,  and  religion,  walk  through  the  busy  n.ulti- 
tude,  wave  aside  the  importunate  trader,  and 
after  a  momentary  o.=cillation  from  e.xternal 
agency,  are  lound  in  the  twilight  and  in  the 
storm,  pointing  with  certain  index  to  the  pole- 
star  ol  immutable  truth.’ 


I 


‘  Parker.  We  are  all  of  us  dust  and  ashes.  | 
— Marvel.  True,  my  lord!  but  in  some  we 
recognize  the  dust  of  gold  and  the  ashes  ofthe  j 
phaniix ;  in  others  the  dust  of  the  gate-way  | 
and  the  ashes  ol’  turf  and  stubble.  With  the 
greatest  rulers  upon  earth,  liead  and  crown 
drop  together,  and  are  overlooked.  It  is  true, 
we  read  of  them  in  history  ;  but  we  also  rea^l ! 
in  history  of  crocodiles  and  Inrcnas.  With  i 
great  writers,  whether  in  poetry  or  prose, ! 
what  falls  away  is  scarcely  more  or  other  ’ 
than  a  vesture.  The  features  ofthe  man  are  I 
imprinted  on  his  works:  and  more  lamps  burn  ' 
over  them,  and  more  religiously,  than  are  ! 
lighted  in  temples  or  churches.  Alilton,  and  | 
men  like  him,  bring  their  own  incense,  kindle 
it  with  their  own  fire,  and  leave  it  unconsurn- 
cd  and  unconsumable;  and  their  music,  by 
day  and  by  night,  swells  along  a  vault  com- 1 
mensurate  with  the  vault  of  heaven. — Parker.  I 
Mr.  Marvel,  I  am  admiring  the  extremely  line  j 
lace  of  your  cravat.’ ! 


‘  Parker.  Let  us  piotisly  hope.  Mr.  Mar¬ 
vel,  that  God,  in  his  good  lime,  may'  turn  Mr. ! 
Milton  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  incline 
his  heart  to  repentance,  and  that  so  he  may 
finally  be  prepared  for  death. — Marvel.  The 
wicked  can  never  be  prepared  for  it,  the  good  | 
always  are.  What  is  the  preparation  which  , 
so  many  ruffled  wrists  point  out  ?  To  gabble  I 
over  prayer  and  praise,  and  confession  and  con¬ 
trition.  My  lord  1  Heaven  is  not  to  be  won  I 
by  short  hard  work  at  the  last,  as  some  of  us 
take  a  degree  at  the  university,  after  much  ir¬ 
regularity  and  negligence.  1  prefer  a  stcaily 
pace  Irom  the  outset  to  the  end,  coming  in 
cool,  and  dismounting  quietly.  Instead  of 
which,  I  have  known  many  old  playfellows  of 
the  devil  spring  up  suddeidy  from  their  beds, 
and  strike  at  him  treacherously ;  while  he, 
without  a  cull,  laughed  and  made  grimaces  in 
the  corner  ofthe  room.’ 


‘  I  am  confident  that  Milton  is  heedless  of 
how  little  weight  he  is  held  by  those  who  are 
of  none ;  and  that  he  never  looks  towards 
those  somewhat  more  eminent  between  whom 
and  himself  there  have  crept  the  waters  of 
oblivion.  As  the  pearl  ripens  in  the  obscurity 
of  its  shell,  so  ripens  in  the  tomb  all  the 


fame  that  is  truly  precious.  In  fame  he  will 
be  happier  than  in  friendship.  Were  it  pos- 
.«ible  that  one  among  the  faithful  of  the  an¬ 
gels  could  have  sullered  wounds  and  dissolu¬ 
tion  in  his  conflict  with  the  false,  I  should 
scarcely  feel  greater  awe  at  discovering  on 
.come  bleak  mountain  the  boties  of  this  our 
mighty  defender,  once  shining  in  celestial  pan¬ 
oply’,  once  glowing  at  the  trurnpet-bhist  of 
God,  but  not  proof  against  the  desperate  and 
the  damned,  than  1  have  felt  at  entering  the 
humble  abode  of  Milton,  whose  spirit  already 
reaches  heaven,  yet  whose  corporeal  frame 
hath  no  (juietor  safe  resting-place  here  below. 
And  shall  not  1,  who  loved  him  early,  have 
the  lonely  and  sad  privilege  to  love  him  still? 
or  shall  fidelity  to  power  be  a  virtue,  and  fidel¬ 
ity  to  tribulation  an  oll’ence  ?’ 


‘Parker.  The  nation  in  general  thanks 
him  little  for  what  he  has  been  doing. — Mar¬ 
vel.  Men  who  Inive  been  unsparing  of  their 
wisdonj,  like  ladies  who  have  been  unfrugal 
of  their  favors,  are  abandoned  by  those  who 
owe  most  to  them,  and  hated  or  slighted  by 
the  rest.  1  wish  l  eauty  in  her  lost  estate  had 
consolations  like  genius. — Parker.  Fie,  fie, 
Mr.  Mitrvel !  Consolations  for  frailty  ! — Mar¬ 
vel.  What  wants  tb.em  more?  'I'he  reed  is 
cut  down,  and  seldom  does  the  sickle  wound 
the  hand  that  cuts  it.  There  it  lies,  trampled 
on,  withered,  and  soon  to  be  blown  away. ’4 


We  cannot  leave  Mr.  Landor  at  a  more 
auspicious  time  than  when  these  lofty 
strains  of  wisdom  and  humanity  are  linger¬ 
ing  around  us.  'J’he  author  and  outpour- 
er  of  such,  statids  apart  from  ordinary  w  ri¬ 
ters,  atid  will  be  known,  esteemed,  and 
listened  to,  when  all  the  rubbish  of  light 
and  fashionable  reading,  which  has  so 
choked  up  our  generation,  shall  have  pass¬ 
ed  away.  He  has  himself  somewhere  fine¬ 
ly  said,  that  the  voice  comes  deepest  from 
the  sepulchre,  and  a  great  name  has  its 
roots  in  the  dead  body.  He  is  doubtless, 
for  himself,  well  content  to  obey  that  law. 

!  But  this  Collection  of  his  Writings  has  re- 
I  minded  us,  for  our  own  part,  not  to  w'ait 
j  until  ‘  deaf  the  praised  ear,  and  mute  the 
tuneful  tongue.’  Others,  let  us  hope,  will 
follow  our  example.  And  thus,  while  Mr. 
i  I^andor  yet  lives’  he  may  hear  what  is  vio¬ 
lent  and  brief  in  his  writings  forgiven — 
what  is  wise,  tramiuil,  and  continuous, 
gratefully  accepted — and  may  know  that 
he  has  not  vainly  striven  for  those  high  re¬ 
wards  which  he  has  so  frequently  and  fully 
challenged.  ‘Fame,  they  tell  you,  is  air; 
but  without  air  there  is  no  life  for  any — 
without  fame  there  is  none  for  the  best.’ 


ICO 


THE  TYRANT  S  TOMB. 


From  Tail’s  Magazine. 

THE  TYRANT’S  TOMB, 

It  was  a  well-known  doctrine  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  that  the  soul  after  death  passed 
through  the  forms  of  various  animals  for  a 
perioirof  three  thousand  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  lime  it  resumed  its  original  habitation. 
As,  however,  their  ideas  of  a  resurrection  went 
no  further  than  the  re-animation  of  the  body, 
if  existing,  it  became  a  point  of  supreme  im¬ 
portance  Uiat  it  should  be  preserved  during 
the  interval,  as  well  from  the  decay  of  nature, 
as  from  the  many  accidents  to  which  its  help¬ 
less  condition  exposed  it.  As  a  protection  j 
against  the  former  tliat  wonderful  people  had! 
recourse  to  their  ingenious  and  skilful  method! 
of  embalming  the  dead  ;  and  as  a  defence  | 
against  the  latter,  those  gigantic  structure  -:  were ; 
erected,  many  of  which  still  remain  aftera  lapse  I 
of  far  nmrethan  three  thousand  years.  It  was' 
under  a  deep  impression  of  this  belie!  that  the! 
tyrant  Cheops,  bitterly  detested  by  his  oppress- ' 
ed  subjects,  built  the  stupendous  pile  known  | 
as  the  great  Pyramid,  within  whose  innermost 
recesses,  intrenched,  as  the  surveys  of  science' 
inform  us,  no  less  with  marvellous  cunning  [ 
than  with  surpassing  strength,  he  hoped  to  i 
frustrate  the  vengeance  of  his  enraged  sub- 1 
jects.  After  its  completion,  however,  either  j 
distrusting  its  security,  or  having  all  along  in¬ 
tended  it  merely  as  a  cloak  to  his  real  intentions, 
he  gave  private  instructions  to  have  his  body 
laid  in  a  secret  place,  around  which  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  were  introduced;  and  where,  for 
aught  we  know,  he  may  be  reposing  to  this 
day.  The  pyramid,  which  he  originally  in¬ 
tended  for  his  sepulchre,  is  thought  to  have 
been  forced  soon  after  the  death  of  its  founder, 
and,  at  all  events,  was  opened  at  an  early  pe¬ 
riod  by  one  of  the  Caliphs,  in  search  o*f  the 
treasure  it  was  supposed  to  contain. 

Not  less  a  fortress  than  a  tomb — and  built 

More  firmly  far  than  towers,  a  nation’s  guard; 
Look  on  the  tyrant’s  grave — and  see  bow  bard 
It  is  fur  man  to  shield  him  from  bis  guilt  ! 

Vain  builder  !  when  the  blood  that  thou  liast  spilt, 
Crie.»  from  the  earth  to  Cod — with  crafty  skill — 
With  giant  strength — protect  thee  as  thou  wilt, 
T’be  liand  of  vengeance  shall  pursue  thee  still ! 
And  yetis  somewhat  almost  of  sublime, 

In  this  thy  bitter  struggle  to  inherit, 

With  deadly  odds  against  tin  e — ruthless  t  me, 
And  man’s  revenge — the  life  thou  didst  not 
merit ; 

Alone  within  thy  gloomy  hold — no  room 
For  one  tried  friend — ’tis  the  true  tyrant’s  tomb  ! 

Tyrant !  thou  hast  but  made  it  over  sure  : 

The  day  will  come  when  vainly  thou  shaft 
call, 

And  curse  the  skill  that  built  it  too  secure. 

On  this  o’erhanging  human  rock  to  fall  ! 

And  thou  hast  forged  a  weapon  wherewithal 
The  hand  of  man  may  smite  thee.  Avarice 
Of  later  times,  that  deems  no  richer  prize 
Within  the  shelter  of  this  mighty  wall 
Can  be  secured,  than  its  own  idol,  gold. 


[June, 

Hath  bur^t  upon  thy  slumbers.  Science,  too. 
The  stone  from  this  thy  sepulchre  hath  roll’d. 
And  stiives,  with  all  h»-r  potent  arts  can  do. 

To  take  thee  captive  in  thy  last  strong  hold. 

And  thus  to  tliis  great  riddle  find  the  clue. — 

Yet  stay  !  for  he  who  rear’d  this  fortress-tomb, 
To  shield  him  in  his  jears  of  helplessness. 
Hath  found  beneath  its  giant  shade,  no  room. 

Nor  sleeps  within  itsstern  and  strong  recess. — 
Is  this  vast  pile  then  neither  more  nor  less 
Than  a  grand  juggle  ?  a  stupendous  cheat  ? 

A  tyrant’s  master-piece  of  craftiness  ? 

To  make  the  tide  of  vengeance  vainly  beat 
On  this  unyielding  rock,  and,  bat1led,foam 
Willi  idle  rage,  while  he  sleeps  all  ihe  while 
Within  a  humbler  but  a  safer  home. 

Protected  by  the  waves  of  friendly  Nile, 

Like  him  who  to  the  raging  beasts  of  prey 
His  garment  throws,  and  steals  unseen  away 

Well !  be  it  thou  hast  cheated  man — what  then  ^ 
Awake  !  for  thy  three  thousand  years  are  past, 
Thy  long-forgotten  shape  resume  at  last — 

.\nd  rise  triumphant  from  this  dreary  den  ! 

Rise  !  to  be  great  among  the  sons  of  men. 

See  !  how  they  look  with  w'ondering  awe  upon 
Thy  very  tomb  !  Rise  !  visit  once  again 

Thy  glorious  nation — nay — for  that — sleep  on  ! 
True  though  it  be  that  death’s  decisive  day 
Ends  every  struggle — finishes  all  strife — 
Dispels  all  liome — yet  is  there  still  a  way 
To  vunquish  this  last  enemy — and  life, 

A  life  of  bliss  eternal  to  provide — 

But,  ah  !  ’tis  not  the  way  which  thou  hast  tried  ! 


Remarkable  Feat  i.n  Metal-Castino. — We 
have  from  time  to  time  described  the  progress 
made  by  Mr.  Wyatt  in  casting  the  stupendous 
Wellington  equestrian  group,  the  largest  work  in 
bronze  ever  executed  ;  and  w’e  think  one  of  our 
latest  notices  was  that  of  a  party  of  eight  having 
dined  conveniently  within  the  cavity  of  the  horse’s 
hind-quarters.  But  after  all  that  had  been  done, 
there  came  an  operation  of  uriexunipled  extent, 
dilliculty,  and  uncertainty.  This  consisted  in  the 
uniting  together  by  fusion  of  the  two  great  divi¬ 
sions  in  which  the  horse  had  been  cast.  A  few 
inches  is  perhaps  the  limit  hitherto  ofsuch  a  work  ; 
but  here  there  must  be  a  girth  of  molten  brass 
(several  tons),  to  the  length  of  twelve  feet,  poured 
into  the  junction  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fuse  each 
adjacent  side,  and  combine  the  whole  into  one 
solid  mass.  The  contrivance  of  a  mould  for  the 
reception  and  application  of  the  run  from  the  fur¬ 
nace  was  exceedingly  ingenious,  and,  as  the  ex¬ 
periment  turned  out,  perfectly  successful.  From 
the  belly  to  half  way  up  the  sides  of  the  horse  is 
as  completely  united  as  if  it  had  been  cast  in  one 
piece  ;  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  body  will 
ofler  no  obstacle  like  that  which  has  been  over¬ 
come  in  the  inferior  portion  of  the  circle.  This 
splendid  undertaking  may  now,  therefore,  be 
deemed  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  danger :  and 
so  nearly  finished,  that  we  trust  the  public  autho¬ 
rities  and  committee  will  lose  no  time  in  having 
it  erected.  The  world  has  nothing  of  its  kind  to 
match  this  production  of  art. — Lit.  Gaz. 
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CIlAUCEn. 


From  tli«  BriiUli  Quatti^rly  CcvicNv. 


‘  At  Troll. jilngton,  not  far  from  Canlabridge 
TIu’re  goeili  a  brook,  ui:d  over  that  a  bridge, 
L  |>oii  the  wliiflit;  bridge  tlicre  blood  u  mill.’ 


CH.\UCER — HIS  AGE  AND  \M'.niNGS.  j  Shortly  after  ih.e  composition  of  the 

j  ‘  Court  of  Love,’  the  poet  seems  to  have 
Chaucir's  PottUal  ITorAs.  London,  Pick-  lollow ed  a  custom  then  common,  and  re- 
enn^.  18  lo.  !  moved  Ironi  Camhridge  toO.xlord,  hoarding 

TUt  i*utms  of  Otojf'rrif  ('/tauar,  in oflc n: -  lUcro.,  perhaps,  like  the  llendy  ISicholasof 
izfid  hif  various  hands.  Li  ndi  n,  \\  hit-  his  Aiiller’s  'Tale,  wiili  some  ‘  rich  gnoof  of 
taker.  1841.  i  a  carpenter  who  let  lodgings  to  ptor  scho- 

hni^ht's  Wn  kly  Volume,  ^o.  H  \  .  J.ivis  \  At  O.xUird  he  became  ac<]uaiiiled 

oj  the  liritish  Worthiis^  Vol.  /.  with  the  poet  Cower,  and  (iower’s  friend, 

I  the  ‘  philosophical  8lrocd.’  \N  hethtr  at 
CiiAt'ccn,  according  to  the  account  i  the  same  time  he  formed  any  ac(}uaintance 
generally  received,  was  born  in  London  in  wiili  ^\yclltle,  who  entered  as  a  commoner 
the  year  lbi28,  tour  years  after  the  birth  ol  j  at  Ciueen’s  College  in  LMO,  is  more  a  mat- 
his  great  contemporary  WyclilVe.  A  de-  ter  of  conjecinre  than  of  historical  certain- 
bate  has  been  raised  on  the  subject  of  his  ty.  \Vitln/Ui,  howe  ver,  attaching  any  more, 
parentage,  some  maintaining  that  his  father  value  than  it  deserves,  to  the  very  scanty 
was  a  knight,  others  that  he  was  a  mer- 1  evidence  w  hich  can  be  adduced  in  support 
chant,  and  others  that  he  was  a  respectable  i  of  the  opinion  that  Chaucer  and  U  yclilfe 
vintner  w  ho  occupied  premises  at  the  cor-  '  became  Known  to  each  other  w  hiie  students 
tier  of  Kirton-lane,  in  the  city.  All  the  '  at  U.xford,  we  may  allow  the  imagination 
probabilities  are  oti  the  side  of  those  w  ho  of  our  readers  to  make  its  own  use  of  the 
argue  tliat  the  poet’s  father  was  a  gentle- '  supposition.  In  1:348-9^  then,  let  us  pie¬ 
man,  a  man  of  courtly  station,  if  not  of;  tuie  Wvciilie  a  man  not  more  than  twenty- 
wealth.  I  live  years  of  age,  but  with  the  face  of  a 

The  year  of  Chaucer’s  birth  was  the  hard  student,  and  of  an  earnest,  anxious 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  the  chivalrous  j  teiiijicranient ;  and  Chaucer,  a  fair  com- 
Ldwaidlll.;  and  the  war  which  that  mon- }  plexioned  yoiiiii  i  l  twenty-one,  of  genial, 
arch  carried  on  against  David  11.  of  Scot- j  all-enjoying  disposition,  but  of  modest  and 
land,  the  successor  of  Robert  the  Bruce, !  dillidcnt  manners;  a  diligent  student,  too, 
must  have  been  the  great  topic  of  tiie  Eng- 1  but  more  ditfuse  in  his  tastes,  and  w  ith  less 
lish  court  during  the  poet’s  infancy.  Thus  i  intensity  and  strictness  of  moral  feeling 
war  was  followed  by  anotlier  of  more  iin- ;  than  W  yclitle;  reading  the  Scriptures  w  ith 
portance — tliui  undertaken  by  IMw  ard  lor !  the  literary  lervi*r  ol  a  poet,  not  with  the 
the  purpose  of  establishing  his  pretended  !  seriousness  or  docility  ol  a  man  of  God 
right  to  succeed  Charles  1\\  on  the  throne !  searching  alter  the  truth;  regarding  the 
of  France.  'I'lie  first  of  Edward’s  French  j  world  with  that  clear  sunny  spirit  which 
can.paigns  was  cgiened  in  tlie  year  113^19 ;  j  rellects  w  hat  it  sees  rather  than  wiili  the 
and  Irom  that  time  the  war  continued  to  be  I  severe,  scrntini/.ing  eye  of  a  moral  teacher 
carried  on  for  many  years  w  ith  little  inter- j  groaning  over  social  wrongs.  To  Chaucer, 
mission.  In  FDliw  as  fought  the  famous  I  Wyclitle,  we  can  suppose,  would  be  a 
battle  of  (’reci ;  and  ten  years  afterwards  strange,  almost  my  sterious  man,  whose 
the  victory  at  Crcci  was  followed  by  that  at  I  grave,  acute,  and  powerful  mind  bespoke 
I’oiciiers.  I  him  the  able,  honest,  and  truly  consecrated 

111  the  same  year  that  the  battle  of  Creci  |  priest.  To  WyclilVe,  Chaucer  would  be  a 
was  fought,  Chaucer  is  believed  to  have  iresh-hearted  and  ingenuous  youth,  whose 
written  his  ‘Court  of  Love,’  the  first  of  his  somewhat  quaint  and  original  remarks,  as 
longer  poems.  At  this  time  he  was  probably  well  as  the  reputed  extent  of  his  acijuire- 
in  his  nineteenth  year;  and  from  a  passage  ments,  would  uw-aken  a  stronger  feeling  of 
in  the  poem  in  which  he  describes  himsell  interest  than  might  be  thought  at  all  tunes 
by  the  name  of  ‘  I’hilogenet,  of  Cambridge,  due  to  a  mere  writer  of  love-\erses. 
clerk,’  it  appears  that  when  he  wrote  it  he  In  1348-9,  the  terrible  pestilence  called 
was  a  student  at  Cambridge,  possibly  a  ‘the  Black  Death’  visited  England,  after 
member  of  Clare,  then  called  Soler  or  sweeping  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Conti- 
Scholar’s  JIall,  with  the  localities  about  tieiit,  carrying  oil  in  some  countries  more 
which  he  shows  himself  in  his  Reeve’s  than  a  third  part  of  the  inhabitants.  For 
Tale  u)  have  been  well  acquainted.  five  months  the  pestilence  hung  in  the  at- 
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mojjpliere  of  England  like  a  hot  and  fetid  ;  occupations  as  the  Elorentines  of  Boccac- 
vapor;  and  thousands  of  purple-spotted!  cio,  at  least,  wc  may  be  sure,  in  an  ecjually 
corpses  lay  putrefying  in  fields  and  houses. :  E[)icurian  spirit,  with  literary  dainties  and 
'riic  etlects  produced  by  these  live  months  |  luscious  love-romances,  was  the  poet 
of  horror  on  tvvr)  such  minds  as  those  ofi  Chaucer  beiiuilinii  the  lime.  Oviil’s  Art 
Wyclille  and  Chaucer  must  have  been  of  Love  and  Loris’s  Romaunt  of  the  ll<»se 
widely  different,  'i'he  effect  which  the  j  were  the  favorite  companions  of  the  young 
event  produced  on  Wyclitfe  is  happily  not  j  poet  while  the  more  earnest  theologian  was 
a  secret.  To  his  pious  and  earnest  spirit,  meditating  over  the  apocalypse  ami  the  ca- 
imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  [irophecy,  the,  balistic  utterances  of  Abbot  Joachim, 
pestilence  appeared  as  one  of  those  vials  of  Eor  several  years  (.'haucer  ajipears  to 
God’s  wrath  which  were  to  be  poured  out  |  have  led  the  life  of  a  vrdunlary  student,  de¬ 
in  the  last  days  upon  the  earth.  How  '  vouring  indiscriminately  all  the  accessilile 
could  he  doubt  it?  Were  not  sin  and  literature  of  the  age,  classical,  scholastic, 
w'ickedness  every  wliere  abounding — the  and  romantic  or  I’rovemjal.  'Fhe  extent 
state,  ill-governed — the  churcir,  lazy  and  1  and  variety  of  his  reading  are  proveil  by 
corrupt — the  rich,  luxurious  and  tyrannical !  the  quantity  of  odd  and  <|uaint  information 
— the  j)oor,  ignorant,  brutish,  and  oppress-  whicli  he  is  in  the  habit  of  jiouring  out 
ed  ?  And  at  a  lime  w  hen  all  men  were!  upon  all  subjects  in  his  writings.  In  this 
disposed  to  think  seriously,  was  not  he,  as  j  habit  (d  <ininivorons  reailing  we  iliscern  the 
a  minister  of  God,  to  seek  his  explanatioir  nature  of  the  poet  or  literary  epicure  pur- 
of  appearances  in  that  volume  in  which  ill  suing  knowledge  simply  because  the  love  of 
is  foretold  how,  when  the  end  of  the  world  !  acipiisiruai  is  constitutional  in  him,  and  not 
is  apj>roaching,  there  shall  be  wars,  and  with  any  immediate  pur|)ose  in  view,  such 
famines,  and  pestilences,  and  skies  streaked  '  as  might  be  siqiposed  to  inspire  an  ccclesi- 
with  l)lood,  and  signs  in  the  air  I  I'Vom  a  astic  or  other  sjiecial  fiinclionary  »)f  soci- 
mind  lull  of  such  feelings  the  tract  entitleil  ely  at  that  period  with  the  resolution  to  go 
‘The  Last  Age  of  the  Church,’ the  oldest  j  through  a  course  of  general  study.  'I'lie 
of  the  pieces  attributed  to  Wyclitfe,  evi-j  spirit  which  presided  over  our  poet’s  mis- 
dently  issued.  i  cellaneous  researches  was  rather  that  of  the 

Chaucer,  who  w'as  in  no  sense  ri  sceptic,  I  conscious  artist,  to  whom  all  sources  of 
must  have  [lariicipated  in  such  feelings language  and  imagery  are  precious,  than 
but  that  he  must  have  whiled  away  the !  that  of  the  nmralist  who  jirosecules  his 
five  months  of  pestilence  in  occupations  of  studies  under  the  imjmlse  of  some  special 
a  very  difierent  nature  Iron:  those  of  Wyc-j  enthusiasm.  We  cannot  but  think  that  in 
liffe  is  evident  not  less  from  the  known  |  .Linkin,  the  youth  of  twenty,  the  fifth  hus- 
difference  of  their  characters  than  from  i  band  of  the  W  ife  of  Bath,  w  ho  ‘  sometimes 


the  fact  that  the  composition  of  Chaucer 
which  corresponds  most  nearly  in  time  with 
Wycliffe’s  ‘  Last  Age  of  the  Church’  is  his,  Roman  gesls,’  knowing,  as  she  said 
pathetic  poem  of  ‘  Troilus  and  Cressida.’ 


was  a  clerk  of  Oxenford,’  and  who  ‘often¬ 
times  would  preach  to  his  wife  out  of  old 


‘  Of  moro  proverbs 

Tlianin  this  woih]  there  groweti  jirassor  herbs.’ 


In  the  introduction  to  the  Decameron  ofi 
Boccaccio,  we  have  an  ideal  glimpse  j 
into  a  poet’s  life  during  the  great  plague  j  Chaucer  has,  with  due  allowance  for  the 
of  1B4S.  The  poet  there  describes  himself!  dilVerence  between  a  married  man  and  a 
as  forming  one  of  a  party  of  ladies  and;  bachelor,  described  bimself  as  he  used  to 
gentlemen  wdio,  while  the  nlatrnc  was  at  its  pass  his  evenings  in  his  lodgimr  at  Oxford, 
height  in  Florence,  retired  to  a  beautiful  i  I'Vom  Oxford  the  tradition  is  tlnit  CJiau- 
villa  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  and  cer  w’ent  to  Paris.  After  travelling  through 
there,  ‘their  ears  entertained  with  the  |  various  parts  of  France  and  the  Nether- 
warbling  of  birds,  and  their  eyes  with  the!  lands,  he  seems  to  have  returned  to  Eng- 
verdure  of  the  hills  and  valleys,  with  the  |  land  about  the  year  IBoo,  and  to  have  coin- 
waving  of  corn-fields  like  the  sea  itself,  |  menced  the  study  of  the  law,  a  friend  of 
with  trees  of  a  thousand  different  kinds,  and  i  his  editor  Speght  professing  to  have  seen 
with  a  more  serene  and  open  sky,’  amused  !  the  original  memorandum  which  stated 
themselves  talking  over  a  thousand  merry  ;  that  while  residing  in  the  Inner  Temple, 
things,  singing  love-songs,  weaving  gar- j  ‘  Geoffrey  Chaucer  was  fined  five  shillings 
lands  of  flowers,  and  relating  pleasant  sto-  for  beating  a  Franciscan  friar  in  Fleet- 
ries.  Now’,  if  not  literally  with  the  same  street.’  He  soon,  however,  abandoned  the 
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law  as  a  profession,  having,  it  appears,  re¬ 
ceived  sonje  ajipointment  which  required, 
his  atleiidancc  at  court.  | 

Chaucer  is  now  about  thirty  years  of  age,' 
already  tlie  autlior  of  ‘  many  ditties  and 
songs  glad,’  and  in  a  situation  where  his| 
tctnptations  to  continue  the  practice  of 
composition  are  very  gretit.  It  was  llie.  age 
of  chivalry  and  gallantry,  and  the  most 
chivalrous  and  gallant  court  in  Kuropewas 
that  of  the  brave  Knglish  ntonarch.  Her¬ 
aldic  pageants  and  tournaments  were  more 
frejjuent  and  splendid  than  they  ha<l  been 
in  any  previous  reign.  To  typil’y  the  power 
of  the  fair  sex,  processions  were  arranged 
in  which  ladies  of  the  first  distinction  ap¬ 
peared  riding  on  palfreys  and  dragging 
ktnghts  captive  through  the  streets  by 
golden  chains.  Luxuries  unknown  in  for¬ 
mer  reigns  were  now  common,  the  fruits  of 
Kdward’s  continental  compiests.  'I'lie  court 
was  a  galaxy  of  beauty  and  chivalry  'I'here 
might  be  seen  tlie  brave  monarch  himself, 
the  hero  of  Creci,  yet  in  the  prime  of  man¬ 
hood;  his  queen,  IMiilippa,  the  gentle  la<ly 
who  saved  the  lives  of  the  burgesses  of  Ca¬ 
lais;  their  family  of  seven  princes  and  four 
princesses,  some  of  them  yet  mere  chil¬ 
dren,  others  already  grown  up,  of  whom 
the  eldest  was  the  heroic  Hlack  I’rince,  the 
junior  of  Chaucer  by  two  years,  and  the 
sixth  was  John  of  (iaunt,  afterwards  the  j 
celebrated  Duke  of  Lancaster,  now  a  grave, 
studious  stripling  of  eighteen  ;  and  around  I 
this  family  group,  knights  and  ladies  innu-i 
merable.  Moving  through  this  courtly  i 
crowd  we  discern  the  figure  of  our  poet,  j 
He  is  a  handsome  man  of  thirty,  with  a  fair  , 
complexion  verging  towards  paleness;  his  | 
hair  a  dusky  yellow,  short  and  thin  ;  Ids 
beard  of  a  forked  shape  ami  its  color 
wheaten.  His  forehead  is  smooth  and  fair, ; 
and  the  expression  of  his  face  serene  and 
sw'eet-tempered,  with  a  lurking  appearance  , 
of  satire  about  the  mouth;  or,  according  to 
the  host’s  description,  ‘  he  seemeth  elvish 
by  his  countenance.’  His  manner  is  mod¬ 
est  and  taciturn  ;  and  he  has  a  habit  of  al¬ 
ways  looking  on  the  ground  ‘  as  if  he  would 
find  a  hare.’  Such  he  w  as  through  life,  ex- 1 
cept  that  as  he  advanced  in  age  he  became 
corpulent. 

Of  all  the  royal  family,  John  of  Gaunt 
seems  most  to  have  attached  himself  to  the 
poet.  The  young  prince  was  in  love  with  the 
Lady  Blanche,  daughter  of  Henry,  Duke  of 
Lancaster  ;  and  the  tradition  is,  that  Chau¬ 
cer  was  his  confidant,  and  did  him  poet’s 
service  by  writing  the  ‘  Complaint  of  the 
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Black  Kii'ght,’  to  assist  him  in  melting  the 
obdurate  heart  of  the  lady.  'J’he  coalition 
was  successful,  and  in  1351)  Chaucer  pro¬ 
duced  another  poem  entitled,  ‘  Chaucer’s 
Dream,’  in  honor  of  the  marriage  of  the 
prince  with  Lady  Blanche.  In  this  poem, 
however,  it  is  not  Lady  Blanche,  but  a  ‘  my 
lady  ’  who  occupies  the  foreground.  At¬ 
tached  to  the  court  were  two  sisters,  Cath¬ 
arine  and  Philippa,  the  daughters  of  Sir 
Payne  Rouet,  Guiennc  King-at-Arms,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Hainault,  who  hatl  come  over  to 
Kngland  in  the  train  of  Queen  Philippa,  af¬ 
ter  whom,  probably,  his  younger  daughter 
was  named.  J'his  Philippa  Rouet  is  the 
lady  of  Chaucer’s  dream.  'I'he  poet  dreams 
that  the  newly-married  prince  and  his  lady, 
bring  him  and  his  ladif  to  the  parish  church 
‘there  to  conclude  the  marriage.’  The 
I  service  is  ‘  full  y-sungen  out  after  the  cus- 
j  tom  and  the  guise  of  Holy  Church’s  ordi- 
1  naunce;’  the  marriage  feast  is  already  be- 
guti ;  the  tuning  of  a  thousand  instruments 
by  the  minstrels  in  attendance  is  in  the  ear 
of  the  dreamer,  when,  O  misery  !  he 
awakes — 

‘  Then  froiii  iny  bed  anon  I  leap. 

Weening  to  have  been  ai  the  least; 

But,  when  I  \vok«-,  all  was  y-ceased  ; 

Tor  there  ne  was  no  <Teatnre, 

Save  on  tin*  walls  old  portraiture 
Of  liorseineii,  bawkes,  and  of  hounds, 

And  hurt  deer  all  full  of  wounds. 

Some  like  bittfui,  some  hurt  with  shot. 

And,  as  my  dream,  seem*  d  what  was  not. 
And  whcti  I  woke  and  knew  the  truth, 

An’  ye  had  seen,  of  very  ruth 
I  trow  ye  would  liave  w*  pt  a  week.’ 

The  calm  tenor  of  the  poet’s  life  vvasin- 
terrujited  in  DloO,  when,  having  accompa¬ 
nied  Ldward  HI.  into  France,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  during  the  unfortunate  campaign 
which  ensued.  His  captivity  in  France 
w  uid  appear  to  have  been  of  considerable 
duration,  as  it  is  not  tdl  the  year  1363  or 
1366  that  we  find  him  in  England,  and  mar- 
tied  to  Philippa  Rouet.  On  the  Pith  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  13()6,  there  is  an  entry  of  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  ten  marks  for  life,  granted  by  the 
king  to  Philippa  Chaucer,  as  a  lady  in  the 
queen’s  household  ;  and  on  theiOih  of  June 
following,  Chaucer  himself,  as  filling  the 
post  of  king’s  valet,  received  a  grant  of 
twenty  marks  yearly,  in  consideration  of  his 
;  services.  The  salaries  of  husband  tnd 
j  wife  together  would  be  w’orth  about  cl‘360 
of  our  present  money — a  moderate  income 
!  for  the  newly-married  couple.  Thus  set¬ 
tled  in  life,  with  good  prospects  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  the  poet  seems  to  have  resumed  his 
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literary  avocations;  and  during  the  four  fol¬ 
lowing  years,  several  new  performances  were 
finished,  including  a  version  of  ilie  admire(: 
French  poem,  ‘  the  Roniaunt  of  the  Rose,’ 
and  other  original  pieces  of  a  descriptive 
and  chivalrous  cast. 

M  eanvvhile,  (to  continue  otir  parallel  ol 
the  two  lives,)  VV'yeliffe  is  becoming  a  per¬ 
son  of  note  it)  England,  being  already  en- 
aajjed  in  what  the  Romanist  historian  Lin- 
gard  calls,  ‘  a  fierce  but  ridiculous  contro¬ 
versy  with  the  dilTerent  orders  of  friars.’ 
How  different,  now,  the  occupations  of  the 
two  men  ! — the  one  the  pet  of  a  luxurious 
court,  perusing  romances  or  scientific  trea¬ 
tises  in  quiet  privacy,  attending  jousts  and 
pageants,  if  not,  as  seems  probable  from  his 
delight  in  heraldic  description,  assisting  in 
arranging  them,  composing  songs  and  bal¬ 
lads  of  chivalry,  and  in  praise  and  dispraise 
of  women;  the  other  a  devout  and  calum¬ 
niated  priest,  looking  from  his  Bible  to  so¬ 
ciety,  and  from  society  back  to  his  Bible 
again,  and  at  every  glance  between  the  fair 
page  of  tlie  one  and  the  foul  face  of  tite 
other,  growing  more  earnest,  more  bitter 
and  out-spoken  against  those  friars  who 
‘  visiten  rich  men,  and  by  hypocrisy  getten 
falsely  their  alms,  and  withdraw'  from  poor 
men;  but  they  visiten  rich  widows  for  their 
muck,  and  maken  them  to  be  buried  iti  the  I 
Friars,  but  poor  men  come  not  there;’! 
those  friars,  who  ‘  be  worse  enemies  and  i 
slayers  of  man’s  soul  than  is  the  cruel  fiend  j 
of  hell  himself;  for  they,  under  the  habit 
of  lioliness,  lead  men  atid  nourish  them  in 
sins,  and  be  special  helpers  of  the  fiend  to 
strangle  men’s  souls.’ 

Let  us  not,  however,  do  injustice  to  onr 
poet.  He,  also,  is  doing  a  great  work,  if 
not,  morally,  so  noble  a  one  as  Wyclifie’s. 
Even  tlicse  love  ditties,  and  balbnis  in 
praise  and  dispraise  of  women,  and  heral- 
)lic  descriptions  of  jousts  and  tournaments 
— poems,  mostly  of  the  fancy,  and  from 
which,  by  themselves,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
infer  the  real  nature  of  the  man  Chaucer 
— w  hat  a  grand  result  are  they  helping  to 
accomplish  !  Not  a  (piip,  not  a  jest,  not  a 
simile,  not  a  new  jingle  of  sounds  and  sylla¬ 
bles,  let  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  sentiment 
of  which  they  are  the  foliage  and  elllores- 
ccnce  be  ever  so  small,  but  in  the  act  of  ori¬ 
ginating  that  quip  or  jest,  or  simile  or  jingle, 
Chaucer  is  struggling  successfully  with  the 
tough  element  of  an  unformed  language, 
and  assisting  to  render  it  plastic  for  future 
speakers  and  writers.  When  we  consider 
this  we  ought  to  be  glad  that  it  so  happened 


that  the  first  great  English  poet  was  a  rich, 
descriptive  genius — a  man  whose  eye  took 
notice  of  and  received  pleasure  from  the 
ininufifF  of  external  appearances,  the  flow¬ 
ers  and  the  arrangemeMl  of  the  plots  in  a 
garden,  the  paraphernalia  of  a  feast,  the 
banners  and  scutcheons  in  a  procession,  the 
dresses  and  armor  of  knights  in  a  tourna¬ 
ment,  the  harnessing  and  caparisons  of  tlte 
horses.  For  assisting  at  the  formation  of 
a  language  and  the  compilation  of  a  litera¬ 
ry  idiom,  a  poet  with  a  genius  for  nomen¬ 
clature  and  description  like  that  of  Chau¬ 
cer,  was  most  suitable ;  and  for  such  a 
genius,  a  life  of  ease  and  lu.xurious  courtier- 
shij)  was  the  proper  training. 

But  Chaucer  was  more  than  a  mere  de¬ 
scriptive  poet,  with  a  powerful  faculty  of 
language  and  a  taste  for  rich  and  luscious 
imagery  ;  he  was  a  man  of  extensive  cul¬ 
ture,  a  keen  and  original  thinker,  whose 
feelings  were  all  healthy  and  genial,  and 
whose  aspirations  were  all  for  social  |)ro- 
gress  and  the  dilfusion  of  sound  o{)inion. 
Even  those  compositions  of  love  and  chival¬ 
ry  which  he  had  already  produced  long  be¬ 
fore  he  had  commenced  his  great  work, 
in  w’hich  he  was  to  display  his  rijie,  autum¬ 
nal  nature,  and  perform  for  the  age  the 
function  of  a  satirist  and  dramatist  ;  even 
those  compositions,  frivolous  as  their  tex¬ 
ture  may  appear,  and  paltry  the  occasions 
which  called  them  forth,  what  versatility  of 
talent  do  they  not  display,  and  wliat  a  civil¬ 
izing  iidliience  were  they  not  calculated  to 
exert  over  English  society  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Forgetting  the  florid  beauty  of 
the  diction  of  some  of  them,  omitting,  also, 
all  consideration  of  their  value  as  historical 
pictures,  what  an  amoniit  of  information 
and  varied  thinking  do  they  not  contain, 
the  metrical  dissemination  of  which  would 
he  a  boon  to  any  age  or  nation  ;  what 
strong,  good  sense,  what  touches,  nay 
bursts,  of  tbe  truest  humor,  what  distant 
reaches  of  reflection  and  sentiment ;  and, 
above  all,  what  deep,  sweet,  sobbing  pathos  ! 
Anil  altliougb  the  assertion  of  Foxe  the  mar- 
tyrologist,  that  ‘  Chaucer  was  a  right  Wick- 
liviaii,  or  else  there  never  was  any,’  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  an  exaggeration,  yet  it  is  evident 
that,  like  bis  great  Italian  contemporaries 
and  predecessors,  Chaucer  was  an  antago¬ 
nist  of  the  corrupt  Romish  system,  and 
that  as  far  as  was  compatible  with  his  Epi¬ 
curean  temperament  as  a  poet,  be  symjia- 
ibized  with  such  ideas  and  eflTorts  as  those 
of  the  more  earnest  \Vyclifle. 

I  Indeed,  the  age  was  one  in  which  tlve 
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strictest  poet  whould  have  refused  to  take 
shelter  under  the  poet’s  admitted  privilege 
of  noii-interfereiice  in  politics  or  controver¬ 
sy.  The  jousts  and  t<  u-naments,  the  splen- 
<loTs  of  chivalry,  the  French  campaigns, 
tiie  tenteil  fields  of  Creci  and 
these  things,  the  delights  of  the 


full  of  abuses,  to  permit  the  ideal  calmness 
(»f  spirit  which  ought  to  belong  to  a  poet. 
Accordingly,  even  in  Chaucer,  although 
his  habitual  manner  of  writing  is  certainly 
that  of  afi  artist,  and  not  that  of  a  moralist, 
Poictiers — 1  we  detect  occasional  outbreaks  of  what  ap- 
e  historian !  pears  to  be  personal  zeal  and  feelinir. 


and  the  novelist,  were  but  the  gilded  sur- 1  Wyclitfj,  as  everyone  knows,  was.  in  all 
face  of  an  age,  the  inside  of  which  was  j  respects,  a  moralist — the  great  spiritual  re¬ 
rottenness  and  confusion.  Underneath  all '  fiwmer  of  his  age.  There  was,  however,  a 
tiiis  jousting  and  tourneying,  and  clanging  of  third  man  then  alive  in  Fngland,  a  coarser 
arms  and  flaunting  of  pennons,  coristituting  |  and  rougher  genius  than  either  Chaucer  or 
the  holiday  life  of  but  a  few  hundreds  ofj  WyclilTe;  but,  perhaps,  nmre  truly  a  hero 
the  community,  history  is  but  too  apt  to  ^  of  the  people  than  either,  a  ‘  crazy  priest’ 
forget  that  tliere  was  a  whole  English  peo-  of  the  name  of  John  Ball,  and  probably 
pie,  most  of  them  belonging  to  the  class  of' about  the  same  age  as  Wyclifle.  Peram- 
serfs  or  villains,  and  descended  from  the  |  bulating  .Middlesex  and  the  adjoining  coun- 
Anglo-Saxons  whom  the  Conque.st  had  tics,  this  singular  and  notorious  personage, 
crushed,  engaged  in  essentially  the  same  of  whom  we  learn  far  too  little  from  the 
occupations  as  the  mass  of  the  English  courtly  historians  of  the  period,  Knighton 
popidalion  of  the  present  day,  earning  their  ■  and  Walsingharn,  used  to  preach  to  the 
livelihood  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  till- 1  poorer  sort  of  people  after  mass,  attacking 
ing  the  ground,  baking  the  bread,  weaving  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  abuses  of  the 
the  cloth,  hammering  the  iron  rieccssary  for  time,  and  flinging  abroad,  in  the  form  of 
the  suppiirt  of  the  entire  commonwealth,  rhymes  and  proverbs,  the  wildest  demo- 
This  hum  of  labor,  the  true  ground-tone  '  cratic  abstractions.  The  well-known 
of  human  life  in  all  ages,  it  seems  the  cus-; couplet — 
tom  of  historians  to  suppress,  taking  it  too  | 
readily  for  granted  that  the  reailer  will,  of  ^ 
his  own  accord,  supply  such  details.  Yet, , 
just  as  we  shotild  pronounce  that  biography  is  one  of  John  Ball’s  rhymes;  and  was 
deficient  which  did  tiot  r<»ntrive,  somehow  probably  in  effective  circulation  among 
or  other,  to  convey  the  idea  that  |)art  of  the  the  serfs  of  Kent  and  Essex,  at  the  very 
Item’s  life  was  occupied  in  ordinary  and  time  that  Chaucer  was  w  riting  his  exquisite 
cotnmou  actions;  so  the  historian,  even  of  descriptive  poem  of  ‘The  Flower  and  the 
a  chivalrous  age,  ought  to  condescend,  now  Leaf.’  By  the  year  IBt)?**,  Chaucer  may 
and  then,  from  the  lists  of  the  knights  and  have  heard  John  Ball  the  ‘crazy  priest’ 


‘  \V  fieti  Adam  do'ved  and  Kve  span, 
\Vli*-re  was  llifii  the  gentleman?’ 


the  galleries  of  the  ladies  upon  those  every¬ 
day  functions  of  the  body-politic  -  bread-ba¬ 
king.  weaving,  building,  and  such  like,  a 
simultaneous  cessation  of  which,  occasion¬ 
ed  by  a  simultaneous  revolt  of  the  function¬ 
aries,  w’ould  have  handed  knights  and  la¬ 
dies  into  polite  annihilation,  and  have  snap¬ 
ped,  prematurely  short,  the  historian’s  own 
precious  lineage 


mentioned  many  times  in  conversation  as 
a  public  nuisance. 

i  In  the  year  IBfiB,  Blanche,  the  wife  of 
1  John  of  fiaunt,  died  ;  and  Chaucer’s  poem, 

I ‘The  Book  of  the  Duchess,’  is  a  lament 
composed  on  that  occasion.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  the  poet  went  abroad  on  the 
king’s  service ;  and  again,  in  IBT’J,  he  was 
sent  on  a  mission  to  Genoa.  It  w'as  while 


It  is  the  nature  of  the  poet  to  be  inter- |  at  Badua  during  this  visit  to  Italy  that  he 
esteil  in  events  only  as  they  furnisli  him  saw  Petrarch,  then  in  his  sixty-ninth  year ; 
with  pictures.  Even  the  woes  of  society  ;and,  no  doubt,  according  to  the  allusion  in 
are  viewed  bv  him  with  an  unafriiated  the  ‘  Canterbury  Pilgrimage,’  the  English 
spirit ;  and  the  earnestness  of  other  people  I  poet  was  one  of  those  who  were  privileged 
to  relieve  them,  is  to  him  simply  one  of  j  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  the  aged  lover  of 


the  phenomena ’of  the  case 

It  is  only  in  very  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  although  then  with  astounding 
effects,  that  the  spirit  of  the  poet  becomes 
enraged  or  tempestuous.  The  state  of  so¬ 
ciety  in  England,  during  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  III.,  was,  however,  too  perplexed,  too 


Laura  his  own  Latin  version,  which  he  was 
so  fond  of  repeating,  of  Boccaccio’s  beauti¬ 
ful  tale  of  Griselda.  Chaucer  returned 
from  his  Genoese  emliassy  in  1*174,  and  on 
the  8th  of  June  in  that  year,  the  king  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  the  lucrative  office  of  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  customs  for  wool  and  hides, 
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on  condition,  liouevcr,  that  he  should  per¬ 
form  the  duties  of  the  olhce  in  person. 
About  tlie  same  time  he  received  an  hon¬ 
orary  grant  of  a  pitcher  of  wine  daily,  | 
which  was  afterwards  commuted  into  a, 
pecuniary  allowance.  It  would  seem  that  j 
thi'i  was  the  heyday  of  the  poet’s  fortunes;, 
for  in  the  same  year  liis  friend,  John  of 
(Jaunt,  gave  him  a  grant  of  ten  pounds  for, 
life,  while  the  two  succeeding  years  brought 
him  two  wind-falls — a  vacant  wardship  ^ 
valued  at  101/,  (ecptivalent  to  187*J/.  of  our  j 
money)  and  a  forfeiture  of  wool  to  thej 
amount  of  71/.  l.s.  Or/.,  (I‘J()2/.  of  our 
money).  Thus  become  a  rich  man,  Chau¬ 
cer  appears  to  have  lived  in  a  style  of  cor¬ 
responding  liberality  and  expense.  Twice 
afterwards,  in  1^176  and  ni77',  he  was 
abroad  on  diplomatic  missions.  But  while 
actively  engaged  in  such  important  duties, 
he  was  still  using  his  pen,  and  the  period 
of  his  life  at  which  we  are  now  arrived  is 
the  date  of  the  production  of  his  ‘  House 
of  Fame,’  and  various  other  pieces. 

In  June  15577,  Edward  111.  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Richard  , 
II.,  the  son  of  the  lamented  Black  Prince. 
Although  Richard  was  oidy  in  his  twelfth 
year,  no  formal  Regent  was  appointed,  and 
the  administration  came  into  the  hands  of 
his  three  uncles,  the  Dukes  of  Lancaster, 
York,  and  (Jloucester.  Meanwhile  society 
was  in  a  state  of  violent  ferment,  Wvc- 


look  round  and  think  that  by  God’s  bless¬ 
ing,  the  spirit  which  had  gone  forth  from 
his  decrepit  body  was  now  vivifying  the 
commonwealth  of  England. 

Nor  was  the  priest  John  Ball  idle  in  his 
vocation,  mingling  his  crude  and  fiery  no¬ 
tions  with  a  doctrinal  theology  much  less 
pure  probably  than  that  of  Wyclilfe.  For 
now  nearly  twenty  years,  according  to 
Walsingham,  lie  had  been  overshadowing 
tlie  country  with  his  presence,  ‘  promulgat¬ 
ing  the  perverse  crotchets  of  the  jierfidious 
John  WyclitTe,  and  a  vast  deal  besides 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  tell  of,’  It 
even  appears  that  he  had  organized  politi¬ 
cal  associations  among  the  serfs  of  Kent 
and  Essex;  and  Knighton  has  preserved 
specimens  of  mystic  little  pamphlets  or  fly¬ 
leaves,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  dis¬ 
tributing  under  assumed  signatures  for  in- 
surrectionary  purposes.  The  following  is 
one  of  these  specimens,  intitled  ‘Jack  INlil- 
ler’s  Letter’  : — 

‘Jack  Mdler  asketh  help  to  turn  his  mill 
aright.  He  hath  grounden  .small,  small ;  the 
king’s  son  of  heaven,  he  sh:ill  pay  for  all. 
Look  thy  mill  go  aright,  with  the  four  sails, 
and  the  post  stand  in  siedfastncss.  With 
right  and  with  might,  with  skill  and  with  will. 
Let  might  help  right,  and  skill  go  before  w'ill, 
and  rigijt  before  might ;  then  goeth  our  mill 
aright.  But  if  might  go  before  right,  and  will 
before  skill,  then  is  our  mill  rnis-ailight.’ 


lifle  had  now  become  Doctor  f)f  Divinity,  i 
and,  in  v  irtue  of  that  degree,  was  empow- j 
ered  to  open  his  own  school  of  Theology 
at  Oxford.  He  was  no  longer  engaged  in 
a  petty  warfare  with  the  Metidicant  Friars. 
Ever  since  his  visit  to  the  Papal  Ct)urt  at  ; 
.\vignon,  in  the  year  B57  4,  his  aim  hrnl  ' 
been  more  specific,  and  now  he  was  attack¬ 
ing  the  fundamental  princij>!cs  of  the  Pa¬ 
pacy  itself.  The  whole  population  of  Eng¬ 
land  had  by  this  time  been  infected  with  the 
Lollard  opinions;  the  Londoners  especially 
were  zealous  Wyclilfites.  In  compliance  I 
with  no  fewer  than  four  bulls  issued 
against  him  by  Pope  (Jregory  XL  the  re- 
fiirmer  was  brought  to  trial  before  aneccle-| 
.^iastical  tribunal,  at  Lambeth;  and  but  for 
the  political  influences  in  his  favor,  he 
would  have  fallen  a  sacrifice.  WyclilTe’s 
years  of  activity,  however,  were  nearly 
over;  in  the  year  B579,  he  was  visitetl 
with  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  which  left  him 
weak  and  incapable  of  exertion.  His 
work,  however,  was  done;  and  while  sit¬ 
ting  in  his  rectory  at  Lutterworth,  the 
paralytic  man,  fifty-five  years  of  age,  could 


The  smouldering  fire  at  length  burst 
forth  in  the  insurrection  of  serfs  under  Wat 
'Pyler,  in  June,  BI'^l.  This  insurrection, 
constituting,  in  our  opinion,  an  epoch  in 
the  hi-Jtory  of  Englisli  society,  was  a  com¬ 
pound  outburst  of  three  distinguishable 
feelings;  the  inextinct  feeling  of  Saxon 
against  Norman,  an  imj*ure  Lollard  feel¬ 
ing,  and  the  feeling  of  present  physical 
isulfering.  The  revolt  lasted  a  fortnight, 

jo  O' 

I  during  which  the  mob  of  serfs  and  artisans 
held  jiossession  of  London,  burnt  palaces, 
and  l>ohea<lcd  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbu¬ 
ry  with  several  other  persons  of  note.  The 
throne  itself  was  in  danger,  and  a  real 
concession  to  the  |>opular  spirit  was  on  the 
point  of  being  made,  when  the  oflicious 
mace  of  the  Lord  .Mayor,  Mai  worth,  dash- 
I  ing  M’^at  Tyler  from  his  horse  in  Sinithfield, 

I  dispersed  the  mob  and  put  an  end  to  the 
;  insurrection.  John  Ball,  with  a  few  other 
i  leaders  of  the  rioters,  was  taken  and  hang- 
i  cd ;  and  there,  after  a  haggard  career,  was 
I  an  end  of  the  ‘  crazy  priest.’ 
j  The  reign  of  Richard  11.  was  a  contin- 
I  ued  series  of  political  agitations.  Scarcely 
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was  the  outbreak  of  the  laboring  classes 
suppressed  when  a  struggle  commenced 
between  two  parties  among  the  nobility  am! 
gentry — the  Court  party,  at  the  head  ol 
which  were  the  king’s  favorites,  l>e  La  I’ole 
and  l)e  V"ere,  and  another  party,  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  which  were  the  King’s  uncles,  .lolm 
of  Gaunt  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
This  struggle  did  not  tertninate  till  the 
year  when  that  revolution  occurred 

whicl»  deposed  Richard  U.  and  placed 
Henry  Boliugbroke,  son  of  John  of  (iaunt, 
uj)on  the  throne. 

These  political  convulsions  afifected  our 
poet’s  fortunes.  Attached  to  the  party  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  he  was  elected,  in  to 

serve  in  Parliament  as  knight  of  the  siiire 
f(»r  Kent,  in  conserptence  of  wljich,  or  in 
conse(juence  of  his  cemduct  in  parliament, 
Ste  was  deprived  by  the  king  of  his  oflices 
in  tlie  Customs.  In  his  wife  died; 

subsequently  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  pen¬ 
sions  ;  and  from  the  year  l.’JfH,  to 
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his  great  poetical  work  ‘  The  Canterbury 
Pdgrimage,’  two  of  the  tales  in  which, 
however,  are  in  prose;  and  his  ‘  Miscella¬ 
nies’  or  ‘  Minor  Poems.’ 

To  one  who  has  enjoyment  in  true  po¬ 
etry,  nothing  can  be  more  refreshing  than 
an  occasional  dip  into  the  minor  poems  of 
Chaucer.  Most  persons  have  some  favor¬ 
ite  poetical  composition  or  other  to  which, 
in  their  moments  of  languor  and  oppression, 
they  turn  for  solace.  Some  produce  the 
calm  their  spirits  require  by  taking  a  sor¬ 
row-bath  in  ‘Hamlet:’  others  drop  burn¬ 
ing  tears  of  relief  over  some  plaintive  Scot- 
tisii  song  read  for  the  thousandth  time; 
and  others  wander  away  from  the  world 
in  the  enchatitcd  woods  of  Spenser.  Now, 
in  certain  moods  of  the  mind  the  minor 
poems  of  Chaucer  seem  to  have  a  peculiar¬ 
ly  medicinal  function  of  this  kind;  those 
moods  in  which  the  demand  is  not  for  the 
strofig  wine  which  invigorates,  but  for  a 
draught  of  some  soothing  and  relaxing 
beverage — in  which,  like  the  man  of  busi- 


there  is  evidence,  according  to  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,  that  liis  condition  was  one  of*  ness  enjoying  his  holiday, 
‘‘sheer  unmistakable  poverty;’  and  this, 
although  Johii  of  Gaunt,  who  had  been 
abroad  for  some  time  engaged  in  an 
attempt  to  be  made  king  of  Castile, 
liad  now  returned  to  Lnglaml,  and  married 


‘Oru*  longs  to  sink  into  some  pleasont  lair 
(Ifwavy  gra«s,  to  road  a  dol»onair 
And  gontle  tale  of  love  and  langnislimcnt.’ 


As  an  approach  to  a  correct  classification, 
the  poet’s  sisicr-in-law’,  Lady  Catherine  j  we  may  say  that  (’haucer’s  miscellanies 
Swinford,  formerly  Catharine  Rouet.  It  |  consist  of  these  four  kinds  of 


was  during  his  old  age  of  widow  hood  and 
adversity,  lliat  Chaucer  composed  his  great 
work,  that  ‘Comedy,’  as  he  calls  it,  which 
he  had  resolved  to  leave  behitid  him  as  the 
most  mature  and  finished  production  of  his 
mind.  The  poet’s  declining  years  were 
visited  with  a  gleam  of  returning  prosperi¬ 
ty.  In  his  son  Thomas  (.’haucer, 

w  ho  had  heen  appointed  chief  butler  in  the 
royal  houseludd,  had  orders  to  allow  his 
father  a  pij>e  of  wine  annually  during  life. 


composition  : 
translations — pathetic  narratives  and  le¬ 
gends — fanciful  or  descriptive  pieces,  with 
a  moral  or  allegorical  signification — and 
songs  or  ballads. 

The  only  complete  specimen  of  transla¬ 
tion  printed  among  (’haucer’s  minor  poems, 
although  several  passages  occurring  tlirough 
the  rest  of  them  are  cither  translated  or 
imitated  from  other  authors,  is  the  “  R<> 
mauut  of  the  Rose.”  This  poem,  the 
joint  production  of  William  de  Lorris  and 


On  tlic  accession  of  Henry  Boliiighroke,  in  I  .lolm  de  .Meun,  tw’o  Frenchmen  of  the 


1391*,  Chaucer’s  former  pension  of  twenty 
tnarks  was  doubled  to  him,  ami  other  fa¬ 
vors  followed.  The  poet,  however,  did  not 


twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  seems  to 
have  been  an  extraordinary  favorite  in 
Chaucer’s  age,  and  to  have  iullueiiced  the 


live  long  to  enjoy  them.  He  died  on  tlie  i  tastes  and  style  of  most  of  the  early  Kuro- 
•J.jih  of  October,  I4IMI,  in  the  .‘sevciity-lhird  ;  peati  poets.  The  professed  object  of  the 
year  of  his  age;  and  his  body  was  interred  i  poet  is  to  represent  under  the  allegory  of  a 
in  that  part  of  Westminster  Abbey  which  ;  rose,  which  is  placed  in  a  situation  ditliciilt 
has  since  become  the  Poet’s  Corner.  1  of  access  and  guarded  by  magic,  ‘  the  helps 

The  works  of  Chancer  may  he  arranged  I  and  furtherances,  as  also  the  lets  and  im- 
in  three  divisions — his  prose  compositions,  j  pediments  that  lovers  have  in  their  suits.' 
including  ‘  The  Testament  of  I.,ove,’  sup-'  In  the  course  i>l  the  poem,  however,  which 


posed  to  contain  autobiographical  refer 
ences,  a  translation  of  Boethius  ‘  De  Con- 
solatione  Philosophia.-,’  and  a  ‘  Treatise  on 
the  Astrolabe,’ addressed  to  his  son  Lewis  ; 


is  of  immense  length,  there  are  innumerable 
tortuosities  and  descriptive  digressions — 
scenes,  objects,  and  allegorical  personages 
appearmg  in  strange  and  confusing  sue- 
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cesiiion.  *  The  author  hath  aJso,’  to  use  [  u  iihstandinir  its  profix  character,  may  be 
the  words  of  Chaucer’s  old  commentator  read  witlj  deliijht;  and  it  abounds  with  llie 
Urry,  ‘many  glances  at  the  hypocrisy  of  ^  finest  detached  passages.  The  description 
the  clergy,  whereby  he  got  himself  such  of  Cresseide  giving  way  and  acknowleilging 
halted  among  them,  that  (ierson.  Chancel- ,  her  love  has  been  much  admired  : — 
lor  of  Paris,  writeth  thus  of  him  ;  saith  he,  j 
“There  was  one  called  Johannes  .Meldi-: 
nensis,  who  wrote  a  book  called  ‘  'I’hc  Ro- j 


*  And  as  the  new  abashed  nightingale 
That  stinlcth  when  she  beginneth  sing  } 
\Vli»;n  that  .■;lie  In-ar  ‘tli  any  hvrdes  tale, 

Or  III  tlie  hedges  any  wight  stirring) 

And  afte'',  sicker  doth  her  vnice  ontring; 
Right  so  Cres?eide,  when  that  tier  dreadc 
stent. 

Opened  Ijer  heart  and  tuld  hivit  lier  intent  ’ 


‘The  I/irnentation  of  Mary  Magdalene 


inaunt  of  the  Rose,’  which  hook,  if  I  only  j 
had,  and  there  were  no  more  in  the  world,] 
if  1  might  have  live  hundred  pounds  for  the  j 
same,  I  would  rather  hum  it  than  take  the’ 
money.”  ’  On  the  whole,  the  Rotnaunt  is  j 
valnahle  principally  as  a  picture  of  the  age,  j 
and  as  being  a  firsllitig  of  Ruro|>ean  lilera-t 
lure;  for  although  there  are  many  lieanti- ,  for  the  death  of  (’hrist,’  a  poem  professing 
Jul  and  powerful  descriptive  passages  in  it,  j  t(t  he  a  translation  from  Origen,  has  by 
particularly  towards  the  begiiming,  yet  llie  j  several  critics  been  treated  as  the  produc- 
whole  performance  drags  itself  on  w  ith  such  j  tion  t)f  some  other  poet  than  Chancer,  there 
a  wormy  leisureliness  of  movement,  such  a  :  being,  they  say,  sullicicnl  internal  evidence 
glorious  ignorance  of  tlie  |>ossil>ility  of  |  in  the  inferiority  of  the  com|>osilion  to  war- 
such  a  thing  as  hurry  or  watit  of  lime  on  ^  rant  its  exclusion  from  the  list  of  Chaucer’s 
the  pan  of  the  reader,  that  it  is  only  by  as- i  writings.  How  the  genuiireness  of  the 
suming  the  historical  spirit  very  strongly,  poem  c  ij>  be  called  in  (jnestion  o/t  such 
and  saying  to  oneself — what  a  dear  old  book  ;  by  a  jx^rson  |>t)ssessed  of  ear  or 

it  is,  that  a  modern  reader  can  get  on  with  heart,  we  cannot  understand.  'J'o  us  the 
it  Reading  it  through  is  like  walkiiig  for  whole  composition  appears  <|uile  worthy  of 
a  week  through  miles  of  labyrinthine  Ibliage  ;  Chancer  ;  the  last  six  stanzas,  in  particular, 
closing  behind  you  as  y<Hi  advance.  (surpass  every  thing  we  kirow  in  pathos 

Under  ll»e  hea<i  of  Pathetic  Narratives;  (>l  Chaucer’s  allegoric  or  descri|>tive 
and  I^cgends  may  be  included  ‘ 'Proilus  i  poems,  the  priucijial  are  ‘The  Complaint 
and  Cre.*iscide,’  a  long  |x>em  in  five  hooks;  of  the  Black  Knight,’  ‘  Chaucer’s  t>ream,’ 
‘The  Legend  of  (i(H)d  Women,’  in  which  j  and  tlie  ‘Book  of  the  I>ncliess,’  the  pur- 
the  illustrions  actions  of  nine  or  ten  her«>- 1  port  of  w  hich  has  already  been  explained  ; 
incs  of  ancient  history  are  told  in  metre  ;  |  lire  ‘  Court  of  I.ove,’  a  fantastic  piece  in 


the  ‘  Lamentation  of  .Mary  Magdalene,’ 
and  one  or  two  others  founded  orr  fact  or 


the  chivalrous  spirit,  atid  after  tiie  style  of 
lire  Romannt  of  the  Rose;  the  ‘  Assenrhly 


iradilion.  The  pathetic  irarralii  e  is  a  kind  j  of  Fowls,’  wherein,  ‘all  the  fowls  being 
of  C()m[>ositi(>n  in  which  Chaucer  perhajw  |  gathiTcd  ou  8t.  Valentine’s  day  to  choose 
excels  all  our  pivets.  Taking  some  simjrle  |  their  mates,  a  formal  eagle  being  beloved 


incident  or  story  as  the  plot  of  Iris  poem, 
the  separation  of  two  lovers  kw  iirslance, 
Chaucer  paints  the  afliicting  circumstances 
so  slowly  and  assiduously,  de.sceuds  so  ex- 
ploringly  into  ibe  caverns  of  tears,  and 
gives  sircli  an  expression  of  sick  and  wail¬ 
ing  melancholy  to  tire  language  of  his 
speakers,  that  the  reader  sighs  as  if  tlie 
case  were  his  own.  Of  this  kind  arc  some 


of  three  tercels,  requireth  a  year’s  respite 
to  make  her  choice  upon  this  trial  (^ui  bien 
ainic  t/ini  onblic  ;*  ‘'Phe  Cuckm>  and  the 
Nightitrgalc,’  an  inimitable  little  thing  in 
w'hich  the  two  birds  arc  heard  by  the  poet 
in  a  dream  disputing  alxmt  their  singing  ; 
and  ‘  'Phe  Flower  and  tire  I^eaf,’  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  which  is  as  follows:  ‘  A  geiitle- 
w'omair  out  of  an  arbor  in  a  grove  seelh  a 


of  the  CanterlMjry  'Pales,  and  of  this  kind  j  great  company  of  knights  ainl  ladies  in  a 
also  is  ‘Trolins  and  Cresseide.’  Iir  thisidairce  u(X)n  the  greeir  grass,  the  which 


poem,  according  to  Urry,  ‘  is  shewed  the 
fervent  love  of  Troilus  to  Crossei<le,  whose 
love  he  enjoyed  kw  a  linre,  and  her  great 
imiruth  to  him  again  in  giving  herself  to 
Diomedes,  wlx>  in  tlie  end  did  so  cast  her 
olTihat  sire  came  to  great  misery;  in  whicii 
discourse  Chaucer  liberally  ireateth  of  the 
diviue  purveyance.’  The  whole  poem,  not- 


heing  cnihxl,  they  all  kneel  rlown  ami  do 
honor  to  the  daisy,  some  to  the  llower,  and 
some  lo  the  leaf;  afterward  this  gentle¬ 
woman  leariielh  from  oi>e  of  these  ladies 
the  meaning  hereof,  wliich  is  this:  they 
which  honor  the  dtiwer,  a  thing  fiding  with 
every  blast,  arc  such  as  look  after  l>eauty 
and  worldly  pleasure  ;  but  they  that  honor 
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the  leaf,  whicli  abideth  with  the  root  not¬ 
withstanding  the  frosts  and  storms  of  win¬ 
ter,  are  they  whicli  follow  virtue  and  during 
(jualitics  without  regard  of  worldly  re¬ 
spects.’  This  little  poem  is  a  perfect  gem 
of  its  kind,  and  is  rernarkahle  for  the  leafy 
richness  and  luxuriance  of  its  imagery.  A 
poet  has  compared  it  to 

‘  a  little  copse  ; 

Tile  liotieyed  lines  so  freslily  interlace 
keep  llie  reader  in  so  sweet  a  place, 

So  that  he  here  and  there  rnll-hearted  stops, 

Ami  oftentimes  he  feels  the  dewy  drops 
Come  cool  and  suddenly  against  liis  lace.’ 

Chaucer’s  ballads  and  song.s  arc  of  various  1 
kinds,  and  include  several  dainty  little  i 
pieces,  so  compact  and  neatly-rounded,  both  j 
as  to  sense  and  versification,  that  they  | 
might  figure  in  collections  of  poetry,  or  | 
even  in  school-books,  A  few  of  them,  i 
breathing  a  spirit  of  philosophical  resigna¬ 
tion  to  the  world’s  bad  usage,  appear  to  be 
expressions  of  the  poet’s  personal  feelings 
during  the  eclipse  of  his  fortunes.  Others 
arc  of  a  humorous  or  satirical  cast,  such  as 
the  cutting  ballad  in  praise  of  women  for 
their  steadfastness,  commencing  thus: 

‘This  world  is  full  of  variance 
In  everything,  who  tak<*th  hc‘*d, 

'I'liat  faith  and  trust  and  all  constauncc 
Kxiled  heeii  ;  this  is  no  dread. 

And  save  only  in  womaiili**ad 
I  ca"  y-see  no  sickcrriess 
Hut  for  all  that,  yet  as  I  rede, 

IJeware  alwuy  ol  doubleness. 

There  is  one  of  Chaucer’s  minor  poems, 
to  which,  although  it  might  be  ranked  tin- 
der  the  third  of  the  above-mentioned 
classes,  we  have  as  yet  made  no  allusion. 
We  refer  to  ‘  The  House  of  Fame,’  a  hu¬ 
morous  composition  of  considerable  length, 
in  which,  making  use  of  a  grotesque  poet¬ 
ical  device,  the  poet  criticises  in  a  healthy, 
half-satiric  spirit  the  aspirations  after  future 
fame.  As  it  will  be  proper  to  present  our 
readers  with  a  prose  antilysis  of  some  one 
of  Chaucer’s  poems,  we  have  reserved  i7  for 
that  purpose,  partly  because,  owing  pro¬ 
bably  to  the  crippleness  of  the  versification 
as  compared  with  others  of  his  composi¬ 
tions,  it  appears  to  have  been  less  read  than 
most  of  them,  and  partly  because  it  is  some¬ 
what  singular  in  its  character,  being  not  a 
mere  descriptive  piece  in  which  fancy  and 
sentiment  predominate,  but  a  collection  of 
sturdy  general  reflections  on  history. 

The  basis  of  ‘  The  House  of  Fame,’  as 
of  several  of  Chaucer’s  other  poems,  is  an 


imaginary  dream.  On  the  tenth  day  of 
December,  the  poet,  as  he.  lay  asleep, 
dreamt  that  he  was  in  a  temple  of  glass 
full  of  statues  and  paintings,  which  he 
found  to  be  the  temple  of  V'^enus.  Walk¬ 
ing  up  and  down  admiring  the  beauty  and 
richness  of  ail  he  saw',  and  wondering  at 
the  same  time  in  what  country  or  neigh¬ 
borhood  he  was,  he  at  length  went  to  the 
gate  of  the  temple  to  see  if  any  one  was 
stirring  who  could  inform  him.  He  saw 
nothing,  however,  but  one  vast  plain  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  without  town,  or 
house,  or  tree,  or  grass,  or  ploughed  land, 
or  any  thing  but  a  wide  expan>e  of  sand. 

‘  Oh,  save  me,’  he  cried,  ‘  from  phantom 
and  delusion!’  and  with  these  words,  de¬ 
voutly  looking  up,  lo!  a  wonder  in  the  sky. 
Fast  by  the  sun  was  an  eagle,  larger  than 
any  he  had  ever  beheld,  all  of  gold,  and  its 
feathers  so  bright  that  it  seemed 

‘  .As  if  file  heaven  had  y-uon 
All  new  from  tiod  unoiher  siin 

As  he  gazed  the  golden  bird  began  to 
j  move  ;  and  descending  like  a  thunder-flash 
I  to  w  liere  the  poet  stood,  seized  him  with 
its  claws  and  wheeling  once  round  flew  up 
with  him  into  the  blue  heaven.  As  soon 
as  the  palpitating  poet  had  recovered  from 
the  stupefaction  caused  by  the  suddenness 
of  his  seizure,  the  eagle  calms  his  fears  by 
assuring  him  that  Jupiter  intends  neither  to 
stellify  him  like  llomulus,  nor  to  make  a 
butler  of  him  like  Ganymede,  but  only,  as 
a  rewani  for  his  poetical  labors  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Goddess  of  Love,  to  give  him  a 
glimp-ie  into  that  strange  edifice,  the  House 
of  Fame;  to  which  accordinglv  they  are 
now  on  their  way.  Of  the  situation  of 
this  house  and  the  acoustical  principles  on 
which  it  is  constructed,  the  eagle  favor.s  the 
poet  with  a  preparatory  description  during 
their  flight.  Every  thing  that  exists,  says 
the  bird,  is  observed  to  have  its  home  or 
stead,  some  place  which  is  more  congenial 
j  to  it  than  any  other  place,  and  w  hich  it 
constantly  seeks  to  arrive  at  if  it  be  not  al¬ 
ready  in  it.  Thus  stones,  lead,  and  all 
heavy  substances  fall  to  the  earth  :  w  hile 
smoke,  flame,  and  all  light  suhsiances 
ascend.  Now  sound  is  nothing  but  air 
disturbed.  When  a  pipe  is  blown  sharp, 
the  air  is  violently  torn  and  rent  ;  this  is 
sound.  Further  there  is  no  sound,  let  it  be 
but  a  mouse’s  squeak,  but  has  its  w  aves  and 
reverberations  through  the  whole  atmos¬ 
phere,  like  the  ripples  produced  by  a  peb- 
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ble  throw  n  into  a  sheet  of  water.  There  is, 
iiowever,  a  central  point  in  space  where  all 
sounds  in  heaven,  earth,  or  sea,  meet  and 
forgather.  This  is  Fame’s  house ;  the 
home  of  sound,  where,  as  inside  a  great 
hell,  all  the  noises  of  the  universe  hold  their 
booming  congress. 

Professing  himself  quite  satisfied  with 
the  somew  hat  vague  natural  philosophy  of 
the  eagle,  the  poet  is  hurried  still  upward. 
Looking  down  upon  the  earth  he  can  dis¬ 
cern  fields  and  plains,  hills  and  valleys, 
cities,  forests,  and  rivers,  and  ships  sailing 
on  the  sea.  But  soon  these  become  indis¬ 
tinct  in  the  distance;  and  now'  citsting  his 
eyes  upw  ard,  lo  !  the  heavenly  beasts  and 
the  galaxy  which  some  call  the  milky-way, 
and  some  Watling-street.  In  such  a  situ¬ 
ation  it  was  hut  natural  to  think  of  Plueton 
and  his  chariot.  And  when  ascending 
still  higher  he  saw  the  heavenly  beasts  be¬ 
neath  him,  and  clouds,  mists  and  tempests, 
snow,  hail,  rain,  and  wind,  brewing  and 
seething  together,  then  it  was  but  natural 
also  to  think  of  those  two  well-known  wri¬ 
ters  on  astronomy,  Marcian  and  Anticlau- 
dian,  whose  descriptions  of  the  celestial  re¬ 
gions  were  really  surprisingly  accurate. 

‘  Do  you  hear  that  ?’  says  the  eagle,  inter¬ 
rupting  his  cogitations  ;  and  sure  enough 
the  poet  hears  a  ‘  great  sound  rumbling  up 
and  down,  like  tlie  beating  of  the  sea 
against  hollow'  rocks,  or  the  humbeling  after 
the  clap  of  a  thundering.’  Suddenly,  he 
wist  not  how,  the  eagle  lands  him  in  a  fair 
street,  and  pointing  to  a  palace,  which  he 
said  was  Fame’s  house,  leaves  him. 

The  palace  stood  on  the  top  of  a  high 
rock  of  ice,  the  whole  face  of  which  was 
carved  over  with  names,  all  of  which,  with 
the  exception  of  such  as  were  in  the  shade, 
were  illegible  from  the  melting  of  the  ice. 
The  castle  itself  was  of  the  strangest  ar¬ 
chitecture  ;  and  the  doors  were  besieged 
by  a  rabble  of  troubadours,  singers,  mimics, 
jugglers,  and  astrologers.  Making  his  way 
through  these  the  poet  was  saluted  at  the 
gate  of  the  castle  with  cries  of  ‘  a  largess, 
a  largess;  (iod  save  our  gentle  Lady  Fame,’ 
and  forthwith,  showering  nobles  and  star¬ 
lings  as  they  went,  out  poured  a  crowd  of 
lieralds  and  pursuivants,  clad  in  rich  sur- 
coats  emblazoned  with  all  known  devices 
in  the  chivalry  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  Europe. 
Letting  them  pass,  and  entering  the  hall  of 
Fame,  its  appearance  amazed  him.  Walls, 
floor,  and  roof,  were  all  plated  with  fine 
gold,  half  a  foot  thick,  and  set  with  pre¬ 
cious  stones.  On  a  dais  at  one  end,  on  a 
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throne  of  ruby,  sat  a  feminine  creature  of 
the  strangest  make.  At  first  she  did  not 
appear  a  cubit  long,  but  in  the  very  act  of 
looking,  you  saw'  her  dilate  till  her  size  be¬ 
came  enormous.  She  was  full  of  eyes 
cars,  and  tongues  all  over  ;  her  hair  was 
golden,  wavy,  and  crisp  ;  and  on  lier  feet 
she  had  partridge’s  wings.  Music  rolled  in 
billow's  over  and  around  her  throne  ;  and 
the  liall  resounded  w’ith  minstrelsy  and 
song.  The  goddess,  for  it  was  Fame  her¬ 
self,  sustained  on  her  shoulders  the  ‘  arms 
and  the  name’  of  the  two  most  famous 
men  that  ever  lived,  Alexander  and  Hercu¬ 
les;  and  on  a  row  of  pillars  extending  from 
the  dais  to  the  door  stood  statues  of  the 
most  celebrated  poets  and  w  riters  of  history  ; 
Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  on  a  pillar 
part  of  lead  and  part  of  iron  ;  Statius  the 
poet  on  a  strong  iron  pillar  painted  over  with 
tiger’s  blood  ;  Homer  on  a  very  high  pillar 
of  iron  ;  Virgil  on  one  of  tinned  iron  ; 
Ovid  on  one  of  copper  ;  Lucan  on  one  of 
iron  very  sternly  wrought ;  and  Claudian, 
very  appropriately,  on  a  pillar  of  sulphur. 

Suddenly  the  poet  hears  a  buzz,  like  the 
hum  of  bees  leaving  a  hive ;  and  instantly 
the  hall  is  filled  by  a  multitude  of  people  of 
all  regions,  ages,  and  conditions,  'riiese 
are  suitors  to  Lady  Fame.  ‘  Madam,’  said 
tlie  first  party  who  approached  the  throne, 

‘  w  e  are  people  who  have  done  many  great 
and  meritorious  actions  on  earth  ;  and  we 
wish  to  obtain  renow'n  for  them.’  ‘  From 
me,’  replies  the  goddess,  ‘  you  shall  get  good 
fame,  not  a  panicle.’  ‘  Alas,’  say  they, 

‘  what  is  the  reason  of  this  ?’  ‘  Simply  be¬ 

cause  such  is  my  pleasure,’  retorts  the  god¬ 
dess. 

‘  No  wight  shall  speak  of  yon,  I  wiss, 

N’e  good,  ne  harm  ;  ne  that,  no  this.’ 

And  leaving  her  crestfallen  suitors  to  digest 
their  disappointment,  the  goddess,  antici¬ 
pating  more  petitions  of  a  sitnilar  char¬ 
acter,  sends  to  Thrace  for  Aeolus,  the  god 
of  w  ind,  with  his  two  trumpets,  I’raise  and 
►Slander.  /Eolus  is  soon  iti  attendance  with 
his  instruments ;  and  a  second  party  of 
suitors  advance,  and  prefer  the  same  re¬ 
quest  as  the  last.  ‘  I  admit,’  replies  the 
goddess,  ‘  that  your  claim  is  well  founded  ; 
but  I  cannot  grant  your  petition.  What  I 
can  grant,  however,  you  shall  have;  though 
it  is  the  contrary  of  what  you  deserve. 
/Eolus,  blow  a  blast  of  your  Slander  trum¬ 
pet.’  The  wind-god  put  the  foul  trumpet 
of  brass  to  his  mouth,  and  blew  as  if  he 
would  blow’  the  world  down. 
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‘Throughout  every  regioiin 
Y-\vent  this  foiile  trumpet’s  sound 
As  swill  ;is  pellet  out  of  gun 
When  fire  is  in  the  powd»-r  run  ; 

And  such  a  smoke  began  out- wend 
Out  of  the  foulc  trum|;et’s  end, 

Itlack,  l)lue,  and  greenish,  swart'sli,  red, 

As  doeth,  win  re  that  men  melt  lead. 

And  aye  the  farther  that  it  ran, 

Tile  greater  waxen,  it  began. 

As  doth  the  river  from  a  well. 

And  it  stunk  us  the  pit  of  hell.' 

A  third  company  now  petition  for  celeb¬ 
rity  ;  and  the  fickle  podde^s  pranting  it  in 
the  kindest  manner,  bids  A'bdus  lay  aside 
his  black  trumpet,  and  blow  a  blast  with 
the  other. 

‘  “  Full  gladly,  lady  mine,”  he  said. 

And  out  his  trump  of  gold  he  brayed 
Anon,  and  set  it  to  his  mouth. 

And  blew  it  east  and  west  and  south 
And  north,  us  loud  ns  any  thunder. 

That  every  wight  hath  of  it  wonder, 

So  broad  it  ran,  before  it  stent; 

And,  cert*'S,  all  the  breath  that  went 
Out  of  the  trumpet’s  mouth  y-smelled 
As  men  a  potful  of  balm  held 
Among  a  basketful  of  roses.' 

A  fourth  company  now  apjieared,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  very  few  persons,  who  standing 
in  a  row  in  front  of  the  goddess,  said,  ‘  In¬ 
deed,  lady,  we  have  done  well  with  all  our 
might  ;  but  we  have  no  care  for  fame.  If  j 
possible,  let  our  names  be  forgotten.’  ‘  I 
grant  your  request,’  said  the  goddess;  and 
they  withdrew.  The  fifth  company  pre¬ 
sented  a  similar  petition,  saying  they  had 
done  good  for  its  own  sake,  atid  had  no 
wish  for  reputation.  ‘  What,’  answered  the 
tetchy  goddess,  ‘  do  you  insult  me  in  my  own 
house?  Are  you  to  do  good,  think  you,  and 
yet  escape  the  consequences  ?  Blow,  .Kolus, 
and  let  the  world  ring  with  these  folk’s 
praises.’  Aeolus  took  his  golden  trumpet, 
and  blew  the  required  blast.  The  sixth 
company  make  a  somewhat  impudent  re¬ 
quest.  They  had  spent  their  lives,  they 
said,  in  doing  nothing  at  all  ;  nevertheless 
they  humbly  hoped  the  goddess  would  make 
their  names  famous ;  in  particular,  they 
would  like  the  reputation  of  having  been 
great  lady-killers.  Strange  to  say,  the  re- 
(piest  of  these  modest  personages  is  com¬ 
plied  with ;  and  they  obtain  one  of  the 
wind-god’s  very  best  blasts  on  the  golden 
trumpet.  A  seventh  company,  however, 
preferring  identically  the  same  petition, 
drive  the  eccentric  little  lady  into  a  pas¬ 
sion. 

‘  Fie  on  you,  quoth  sh**,  every  one. 

Ye  nasty  swine,  ye  idle  wretches, 

Fultilled  of  rotten  slowe  tetches. 


What !  false  thieves,  and  so  ye  would 
He  famed  good,  and  iiotliing  n’ould 
I)>-serven  why,  nor  never  thought. 

.M»*n  rath*'r  you  to  hangen  ought; 

For  you  be  like  the  sUepy  cat 

Thai  would  liavi*  fish,  but,  wot  you  what  i 

lie  willeii  nothing  wet  his  claws. 

Fvil  thirst  come  to  your  jaws 
And  mine  afso,  if  1  yon  it  grant.' 

Foreseeing  the  decision,  .T'olus  had  his 
black  trumpet  already  at  his  mouth,  and 
when  the  gv^ddess  had  emled,  he  began  to 
blazon  out  a  blast  as  loud  as  wind  bellow¬ 
ing  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  comical,  that  all  present,  ex¬ 
cept  the  poor  subjects  of  tbe  blast,  were 
thrown  into  convulsions  of  laughter. 

Nexteatne  a  number  of  persons  who  had 
done  nothing  but  what  was  wicked,  but 
who  nevertheless  petitioned  for  fame. 
Their  request  is  refused.  Lastly,  there 
come  in,  leaping  and  dancing,  a  crowd  of 
monomaniacs  and  illustrious  criminals,  who 
petition  the  goddess  to  cause  them  to  be 
known  for  wliat  they  are  proud  of  being — 
the  greatest  scoundrels  in  history.  ‘  Mad¬ 
am,’  said  one  of  these  gentlemen,  in  re- 
j)ly  to  a  question  of  the  goddess,  ‘  in  me 
you  behold  the  person  who  set  fire  to  the 
temple  of  Isis.  I  wish  to  be  spoken  of  as 
the  man  who  set  fire  to  a  temple.’  .'Eolus 
blows  a  blast  on  his  black  trumpet,  and  the 
!  illustrious  criminals  are  satisfied. 

At  this  instant,  some  one  standing  be¬ 
hind  Chaucer  taps  him  on  the  shoulder, 
and  .asks  if  he  has  come  for  fame.  ‘  Fame,’ 
says  the  alarmed  poet,  ‘  no,  grammercy ! 
not  1 ;  1  want  no  wight  to  have  my  name 
on  hand.  I  wot  myself  best  how  1  stand  ; 
and  whatever  I  brew  I  will  drink  it  all  my¬ 
self.’  And  after  a  tour  about  the  temple, 
and  another  whirl  with  his  eagle  throucrh 
a  bewitched  atmosphere,  he  awakes. 

Chaucer’s  great  work,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  ‘The  Canterbury  Tales.’  The 
plan  of  the  work  is  as  follows  : — In  the 
sweet  and  showery  month  of  April,  when 
men  feel  the  longing  to  go  on  pilgrimages, 
it  so  happened  that  ninc-and-twenty  persons 
met  one  evening  at  the  ‘Tabard  Inn,  in 
Southwark,  re.ady  to  set  out  on  the  morrow 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas, 
at  Catiterbury.  Wliile  they  are  sitting  at 
supper,  the  host,  a  large  seemly  fellow, 
with  eyes  deep  in  his  head  and  twinkling 
with  genius  and  humor,  offers  to  accom¬ 
pany  them  to  Canterbury,  at  his  own  cost, 
to  act  as  their  guide  ;  and  proposes  that  on 
their  way  going  and  coming  they  shall 
amuse  each  other  by  telling  stories.  The 
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proposal  is  received  with  acclamation  ;  the 
host  is  created  captain  on  the  spot,  with 
unlimited  power  to  maintain  order  and  ar- 
raiiije  all  the  proceedings,  and  the  party 
retire  to  rest.  Next  morning  early  they 
mount  their  horses  and  set  out,  with  the 
host  at  their  head.  'J'he  cavalcade,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  host,  consists  of  a  knight,  who 
had  seen  service  in  all  the  great  wars  of 
Christendom  ;  his  son,  a  comely  young 
stjuire  ;  their  servant,  a  round-pated,  hrown- 
faced  yeoman  ;  two  nuns,  one  of  them  a  I 
prioress,  demure  and  coy  ;  a  manly  and  I 
jovial  monk,  on  a  palfrey  as  brown  as  a' 
berry,  his  bridle  jingling  and  whistling  in 
the  wind  as  clear  as  a  chapel-bell  ;  a  beg¬ 
ging  friar,  wanton  and  merry,  a  full  solemn 
man  well  known  overall  the  country;  a 
merchant,  with  a  forked  beard  and  an  out¬ 
landish  dress;  a  clerk  of  Oxford,  lean  with 
studv  ;  a  serjeant  of  the  law;  a  franklin  or 
gentleman-farmer,  of  fresh  ruddy  com¬ 
plexion  ;  a  haberdasher,  a  carpenter,  a 
weaver,  a  dyer,  and  a  tapister  (maker  of 
tape>try),  all  honest  and  thriving  citizens 
of  London,  fit  to  be  aldermen  ;  a  cook,  well 
skilled  in  his  craft;  a  sailor,  bind*  and 
hardy,  who  knew  every  harbor  from  Goth¬ 
land  to  Fin  liter  re  ;  a  doctor  of  physic,  well 
grounded  in  aslr(»nomy  and  other  science, 

‘  but  his  study  was  but  little  on  the  Bible  ;’ 
a  wife  of  Bath,  who  had  survived  five  hus¬ 
bands  and  was  still  fair  and  buxom  ;  a  poor, 
hard-working  parson  of  a  parish,  holy  in 
thought  and  work  ;  a  ploughman,  a  peace¬ 
able,  laborious  man  ;  a  reeve  or  land-bai- 
lifif,  a  slender  choleric  personage,  close- 
shaven  to  the  ears  ;  a  big,  brawny  miller  ; 
a  sompnour,  or  summoner  of  culprits  before 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  with  an  ugly, 
fiery  visage,  all  covered  with  pimples  and 
blotches;  a  pardoner,  with  a  wallet  brimful 
of  indulgences,  just  come  from  Rome,  a 
smooth,  womanish-looking  personage,  with 
a  feeble  voice  and  Ioiot  soft  yellow  hair;  a 
manciple,  or  purveyor  of  provisions  for  one 
of  the  inns  of  court;  and,  lastly,  the  poet 
himself.  The  Prologue  to  the  poem,  des¬ 
cribing  these  various  personages,  is  un¬ 
rivalled  in  literature  as  a  collection  of  por¬ 
traits;  and  every  intending  reader  of  Chau¬ 
cer  ought  to  commence  with  it.  'I'he  por¬ 
traits  of  the  nun-prioress,  the  friar,  the 
clerk,  and  the  miller,  have  been  most  ad¬ 
mired,  and  often  quoted. 

The  tales  are  twenty-four  in  number, 
and  most  of  them  are  introduced  with  a 
prologue,  in  which  we  hear  the  various 
pilgrims  making  comments  on  the  last  tale, 


[June, 

or  disputing  who  shall  tell  the  next,  or 
making  jests  at  each  other’s  expense  and 
beginning  to  quarrel.  On  all  these  occa¬ 
sions  the  host  is  the  principal  figure;  and 
lliough  he  tells  no  tale  himself,  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  admiring  his  rich  humorous  genius, 
the  case  with  which  he  appreciates  all  the 
characters  he  has  to  deal  with,  the  tact 
with  which  he  draws  them  out,  and  the 
kingly  decision  with  which  he  acts  in  all 
emergencies.  These  prologues  serve  also 
to  mark  the  progress  of  the  pilgrims  on 
their  journey.  The  tale.s,  or  at  least  those 
which  were  really  written  by  Chaucer, 
come  to  a  conclusion  before  the  cavalcade 
reaches  Canterbury  ;  so  that,  had  the  work 
been  completed,  it  would  have  been  of 
much  greater  length.  According  to  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  host  before  setting  out, 
each  person  was  to  tell  four  talcs,  which,  if 
fulfilled,  would  have  made  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  tales  in  all. 

'Phe  first  talc,  and  with  one  exception  the 
longe.^t  of  the  series,  is  told  by  the  Knight. 
It  is  a  classical  story,  told,  however,  quite 
in  the  spirit  of  the  chivalrous  age.  The¬ 
seus,  Duke  of  Athens,  having  conquered 
Thebes,  two  young  Theban  knights,  Pala- 
mon  and  Arcite,  sworn  friends  to  each 
other,  arc  carried  prisoners  to  Athens,  and 
confined  in  a  tower  of  the  palace..  Both 
fall  in  love  with  Krnily,  the  duke’s  young 
sister-in-law,  whom  they  see  walking  in  the 
palace-garden  ;  at:d  from  being  friends  they 
become  rivals.  Suddenly  Arcite  is  libera¬ 
ted  and  sent  out  of  Athens  with  orders  not 
to  return  on  pain  of  death.  Each  now 
thinks  his  own  case  the  w’orst :  Arcite 
wishes  he  were  Palamon,  to  be  near 
Emily ;  and  Palamon  wishes  he  were  at 
liberty,  like  Arcite,  so  that  he  might  at¬ 
tempt  to  carry  oft’  his  love.  Arcite  at 
length  returns  to  Athens  in  disgui.se,  and 
is  employed  in  the  household  of  Duke 
Theseus,  with  whom  he  becomes  a  favorite. 
Meanwhile  Palamon  makes  his  escape ; 
but  w  hile  riding  in  a  grove  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  city,  he  meets  his  rival  Arcite. 
Palamon  being  unarmed,  their  combat  is 
put  oir  till  next  day,  when  .Xrcite  brings 
him  armor  and  weapons,  and  they  fall  on 
each  other  like  lions.  While  they  are  thus 
engaged,  Duke  Theseus,  with  his  queen, 
her  sister  Emily,  and  a  hunting  party, 
arrive  at  the  spot.  Palamon  now  divulges 
the  whole  affair  to  the  duke,  who  swears 
‘  by  mighty  Mars  the  Red,’  that  they  shall 
both  die,  but  at  length  relents,  moved  by 
the  tears  of  the  ladies,  and  ordains  a  tour- 
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nament  on  that  day  fifty  weeks,  at  wliich 
the  rivals  are  to  appear  backed  by  a  liun- 
dred  knialits  each,  to  fight  for  tlie  iiand  ol 
the  fair  Emily.  When  the  day  arrives,  the 
knights  appear,  both  confident  of  success; 
Arcite  is  victorious.  Advancing,  however,  j 
to  where  Emily  sits  overUH)king  the  lists,  j 
he  is  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  dying  in  ! 
consequence,  Palamon  weds  !iis  bride.  | 
Such  is  the  outline  of  the  tale,  which  i 
abounds  in  tender  and  beautiful  |)assages.  | 

'riie  Knight’s  tale  being  finished,  the' 
Miller,  who  is  excessively  ilriink,  insists  on  ■ 
telling  the  next,  and,  the  Host  bidding  him 
go  on  for  a  fool,  he  tells  a  tale  in  which  a, 
clerk  is  made  to  ontw  it  a  silly  carpenter. : 
Tlie  tale  is  well  received  by  the  whole  com¬ 
pany,  except  the  lleeve,  who  being  a  car-  i 
penier  by  trade,  regards  it  as  a  personal  in¬ 
sult,  and  retorts  by  a  talc  in  which  a  miller 
comes  off  with  the  worst.  The  language 
of  both  these  tales  is  exceedingly  gross,  a 
fault  for  w  hich  Chaucer  apologizes,  by  pre¬ 
facing  the  remark  that  tales  of  churls  inust| 
be  told  in  ‘churlish  mannere.’  The 
Reeve  is  followed  by  the  C\)ok,  w  hose  tale, 
respecting  an  idle  apprentice,  is  left  un¬ 
finished.  After  him  comes  the  Man  of! 
Law,  whose  tale  of  the  wanderings  and 
sufferings  of  Custance,  the  pious  daughter  ^ 
of  the  Emperor  of  Rome,  is  one  of  thel 
most  beautiful  in  the  collection.  The', 
opening  apostrophe  to  Poverty  is  particu¬ 
larly  fine. 

The  Man  of  Law’  is  followed  by  the  Wife  ' 
of  Bath,  who  after  a  long  prologue,  in ' 
which  she  details  her  own  history  and 
matrimonial  exjieriences,  entertains  the; 
company  with  a  tale  of  ‘  a  bachelor  of  King  ! 
Arthur’s  court,  who  is  enjoined  by  the  i 
queen,  on  pain  of  death,  to  tell  what  thing! 
it  is  that  women  do  most  desire.’  ’Phe 
poor  knight  is  extricated  from  his  dilemma 
by  an  ugly  old  hag  whom  he  meets,  and 
who  promises  to  teach  him  the  proper  an-! 
sw'er  to  the  queen’s  question,  on  condition 
that  he  shall  afterwards  grant  her  whatever, 
she  may  reipiest.  He  assents,  and  she  in¬ 
forms  him  that  w  hat  women  desire  most  is  I 
sovereignty.  The  answer  proves  satisfac-l 
lory;  but,  horrible  to  relate,  the  hag  ap-: 
pears  at  court,  and  demands  him  in  mar¬ 
riage.  Jn  the  depths  of  his  despair,  the 
hag,  who  is  a  fairy,  becomes  young  and 
beautiful. 

To  the  Wife  of  Bath  succeeds  the  Friar, 
who  tells  a  tale  of  a  summoner  who  is  en¬ 
trapped  into  a  bargain  with  Satan,  and 
carried  off  by  him.  For  this  tale  the  fiery- 


visaged  Summoner  takes  ample  revenge, 
by  a  story  at  the  expense  of  the  whole 
fraternity  of  begging  friars.  These  two 
humorons  tales  precede  the  famous  Cderk’s 
tale  of  ‘(iriseldis,  or  the  Patient  Wife,’ 
reiiTlered  from  Petrarch’s  version  of  lioccac- 
cio’s  original — a  composition  which  for 
sweetness  and  pathos  never  has  been  ri¬ 
valled.  Next  comes  the  Merchant’s  tale, 
of  w  hich  it  will  be  sutlicient  to  say  that  it 
is  a  ‘  churlish’  tale,  like  those  of  the  Miller 
and  the  Reeve.  To  it  succeeds  the  Squire’s 
tale,  admired  by  Milton,  relating  how  ‘the 
King  of  Arable  sendeth  to  Cambnscan, 
King  of  Sarra,  a  horse  ami  sword  of  rare 
quality,  and  to  his  daughter  Canace  a  glass 
and  a  ring,  by  the  virtue  whereof  she  un- 
derstandeth  the  language  of  all  fow  Is.’  This 
tale  is  not  finished.  'Phe  Franklin’s  tale, 
which  follows,  is  a  recommemlaiion  of 
courteous  behavior,  as  the  most  ellicient  in 
all  circumstances ;  and  the  Doctor’s  is  a 
metrical  version  of  the  Roman  story  of 
Virginia.  'Phe  Pardoner  next  tells  a  story 
of  a  company  of  rioters,  who  sally  out  in  a 
drunken  fit  to  kill  Death,  and  who,  natur¬ 
ally  enough,  lose  their  lives' in  the  attenqii ; 
he  winds  up,  however,  with  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  his  wares — indulgences,  which  he 
will  sell  cheap,  and  relics  from  Rome, 
which  he  will  allow  people  to  kiss  for  only 
a  groat.  Jlis  harangue  is  cut  short  by  the 
Host,  who  expresses  a  most  healthy  con¬ 
tempt  for  relics  and  indulgences,  and 
quite  reduces  the  poor  Pardoner.  'Phe 
Shipman’s,  or  Sailor’s  tale,  is  of  the  same 
class  as  the  Merchant’s  ;  it  is  followed  by 
the  Prioress’s  ‘  Miracle  of  the  holy  Chris¬ 
tian  child,  murdered  by  the  Jew's,’  a  beau¬ 
tiful  little  thing,  which  has  been  modern¬ 
ized  by  Wordsworth. 

When  the  Prioress’s  tale  is  finished,  the 
Host,  wlio  for  some  time  has  been  eyeing 
our  poet,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  sort 
of  a  person  he  is,  calls  upon  him  for  his 
tale.  'Pile  Poet,  professing  that  he  has  no 
tale,  offers,  instead,  a  rhyme,  w  hich  he  says 
he  learned  long  ago.  'J'he  Host,  expecting 
‘  some  dainty  thing,’  bids  him  proceeil  ; 
upon  which  Chancer,  without  any  warning 
that  what  he  is  going  to  rejieat  is  a  bur 
lesque,  begins — 

‘  I.i.-tenedi  lordings,  in  good  intoni. 

And  I  will  tell  you  v^rnmrnt 
Of  mirth  and  of  solace  ; 

All  of  a  knight  was  fair  and  g‘*nt 

In  hattle  anJ  in  toiirnumeiii, 

II is  name  was  isir  Thopa.H.' 
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He  has  reached  ihe  thirty-tliird  stanza  of  I  ness  to  refresh  in  some  points  the  memo- 
this  monotonous  etiUsion,  when  the  Host,  !ries  of  those  who  are  ac<}uainted  with  the 
thoroughly  disgusted,  interrupts  him,  and  !  poet,  and  to  convey  to  those  who  are  not 
bids  him  stop  that  ‘  drafty  rhyming,’  ‘  such;  acquainted  witli  him,  a  general  idea  of  liis 
rhyming  1  never  heard;  it  may  well  be  j  productions.  If  we  have  at  all  succeeded. 


rhyme  doggerel,  quoth  he.’  He  then ’asks 
the  Poet,  if  he  can  do  nothing  else,  at  least 


we  are  sure  that  tlie  strongest  impression 
left  on  the  minds  of  our  readers,  will  be 


to  tell  something  in  prose,  ‘  in  w  hich  there  {  that  of  the  poet’s  variedness — an  impres- 
be  some  mirth  or  some  doctrine.’  Thus  j  sion,  never  more  fittingly  expressed  than  in 
invited,  the  Poet  commences  the  prose  the  following  jiassage  from  the  jieii  of  a 
tale  of  xMelibeus,  ‘  how  I’rudence,  his  dis-j  living  critic  : — ‘  Kven  like  the  visible  crea- 
creet  wile,  persuaded  him  to  patience,  and  i  tion  around  us,  Chaucer’s  poetry,  too,  has 


to  receive  his  enemies  to  mercy  and  grace.’ 
This  specimen  of  Chaucer’s  prose  is  re¬ 
markable  for  it  clearness,  the  fine  musical 


its  earth,  its  sea,  its  sky,  and  all  the  sweet 
vicissitudes  of  each.  Here  you  have  the 
clear-eved  observer  of  man  as  he  is,  catch- 


cadence  of  its  sentences,  and  its  almost  jing  ‘the  manners  living  as  they  rise,’  and 
Baconian  pregnancy  with  meaning;  as  an  ;  fixing  them  in  pictures  where  not  their 
exanq)le  of  winch  last  we  may  reler  to  the:  minutest  lineament  is  or  ever  can  be  lost; 
passage  in  which  Prudence  exhibits  to  her.  here  he  is  the  inspired  dreamer  by  whom 
liushaiid  the  errors  he  has  committed  in  earth  and  all  its  realities  are  forgotten,  as 
his  manner  of  choosing  his  counsellors.  |  his  spirit  soars  and  sings  in  the  finer  air 
'I’he  Monk  follows,  w  ith  a  metrical  etiu- 1  and  amid  the  diviner  beauty  ofstime  far-off 
meraiion  of  certain  remarkable  historical  :  world  of  its  own.  Now’  tlic  riotous  verse 
instances  of  reverse  of  fortune,  or  descent !  rings  loud  with  the  turbulence  of  human 
from  a  condition  of  happiness  to  one  of;  merriment  and  laughter,  casting  from  it,  as 
misery.  'Plie  personages  w  hose  cases  are  J  it  dashes  on  its  way,  llash  after  flash  of  all 
discussed  or  commented  on,  are  Lucifer,  j  the  forms  of  w  it  and  comedy  ;  now  it  is  the 
Adam,  Samson,  Hercules,  Nebuchadnez-  ;  tranquillizing  companionship  of  the  sights 
zar,  Belthazar,  Zenobia,  Nero,  ll«)lolernes, ;  and  sounds  of  inanimate  nature  of  which 
Aiitiochus,  Alexander,  Julius  Caesar,  Cree- j  the  poet’s  heart  is  full — the  springing  herb- 
sus,  Peter  of  Spain,  I’etro  King  of  C'yprus,  age,  and  the  dew-drops  on  the  leaf,  and  the 
Barnabo  Visc<'unt  of  Milan,  and  Hugelin  rivulets  glad  beneath  the  morning  ray,  and 
Earl  of  Pisa.  The  .Monk  is  succeeded  by  dancing  to  their  own  simjile  music.’* 
the  Nun-Priest,  whose  tale  of  ‘  Chaunlicleer  ,  There  are  three  critical  observations  of 
and  Dame  Partelot’  is  generally  known  |  a  more  precise  character  on  the  poetry  of 
through  Dryden’s  version.  Next  conies  i  Chaucer,  to  which,  omitting  much  else  that 


the  second  Nun’s  story  of  the  Life  and 
Death  of  St.  Cecily.  Just  when  it  is  end- 


might  be  said,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  ; 
the  rather,  that  they  appear  to  embody  in 


ed,  tw  o  new  pilgrims  of  strange  appearance  j  the  shape  of  general  propositions  much  that 
join  the  company,  one  a  canon,  the  other  !  commentators  have  naturally  dwelt  upon 
his  man.  Our  host  immediately  makes  j  in  their  discoursings  about  Chaucer, 
acquaintance  with  the  latter,  and  under-!  Jn  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  to  us,  from 
standing  that  his  master  is  an  alchemist,  1  Chaucer’s  writings,  that  in  his  time  very 
induces  him  to  tell  how'  they  live  by  that  ;  much  of  the  business  of  poetry  was  con- 
profession.  The  canon,  seeing  that  he  is  j  ceived  to  consist  in  what  may  be  termed 
to  he  the  subject  of  his  man’s  story,  moves  !  the  metrical  dissemination  of  information, 
olf;  and  the  ‘  Cliaiion’s  yeoman’  commences  j  .Ml  Chaucer’s  critics  have  noticed  his  habit 
his  tale — one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  I  of  bringing  in,  on  all  occasions  where  it 
whole  collection,  and  interesting  on  ac- 1  was  possible,  a  number  of  instances  opro- 
count  of  its  subject.  He  is  followed  hy  ^ pos  from  classical  history;  as,  in  the  lirj^t 
the  .Manciple,  w  ho  tells  a  story  of  a  speak- |  book  of  the  ‘  House  of  Fame,’  w  here  the 
ing  crow  ;  and  the  whole  is  wound  up  by  ■  mention  of  the  infidelity  of  .Eneas  to  Dido 
a  sermon  Irom  the  Parson,  on  Repentain^e  j  leads  him  to  give  a  list  of  all  the  notorious 
and  the  Seven  deadly  Sins — a  production  ;  parallel  cases  of  heroes  proving  fal.se  to 


not  more  striking  in  itself,  than  as  being 
the  finale  to  so  motley  a  collection  of  tales. 

VVe  have  thus  glanced  over  the  whole  of 
Chaucer’s  works,  m  a  very  cursory  manner 
indeed,  but  still  perhaps  with  suflicieni  ful- 


their  mistresses.  This  habit  is  frequently 
indulged  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  whai 


*  Craik's  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Learning 
and  Literature. 
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in  a  modern  poet  would  be  intolerable  pro¬ 
lixness  and  pedantry.  Now  it  seems  to  ns 
tliai  the  explanation  of  this  is  what  we 
have  stated  ;  namely,  that  at  the  period  of 
t)ie  revival  of  letters  in  Kurupe,  information, 
and  especially  information  connected  with 
the  history  of  literature,  was  so  precious,' 
that  for  a  poet  to  exhibit  the  extent  of  his 
reading  in  his  verses  was  deemed  a  perfect¬ 
ly  legitimate  mode  of  exciting  interest.  At 
such  a  period,  for  a  poet  to  permit  himself 
such  digressions  and  lotjg  parenthetical 
passages  as  those  which  critics  have  some¬ 
times  found  fault  wit'n  in  Chaucer,  was  to 
act  under  one  of  the  most  profound  feelings 
of  the  time,  veneration  tor  books  and  read¬ 
ing;  it  was  to  disseminate  in  an  agreeable 
manner,  information  deemed  rare  and  valu¬ 
able.  Oil  the  same  principle  it  is,  that  we 
would  ex|)lain  and  vindicate  another  habit 
of  Chaucer  and  his  poetical  contempora¬ 
ries;  the  habit,  namely,  of  borrowing  sen¬ 
tences  and  passages  from  other  authors. 
Numerous  instances  might  be  pointed  out, 
in  which  Chaucer  has  translated  passages 
from  the  classics,  the  romancists,  and  his 
great  Italian  predecessors  into  his  own  pro¬ 
ductions,  not  to  mention  those  in  which  he 
has  availed  himself  merely  in  a  general  way 
of  w  hat  sucii  writers  had  done,  as  for  exam¬ 
ple,  when  he  borrows  the  plot  of  a  tale  from 
Boccaccio,  'fhe  fact  is,  that  at  that  time, 
a  thought,  a  sentiment,  a  plot,  an  image,  a 
description,  were  all  precious  to  the  poet, 
whencesoever  obtained  ;  and  that  the  duly 
of  repeating  or  translating  the  fine  passages 
of  another  author,  was  more  strongly  felt 
than  the  desire  of  being  original. 

We  remark,  in  the  second  place,  a  pecu¬ 
liar  lar^enrsSf  if  we  may  so  express  it, 
about  Chaucer’s  poetry,  as  if  it  were  writ¬ 
ten  not  for  men  of  ordinary  stature  or 
moderns,  but  for  giants,  or  leisurely  ante¬ 
diluvians.  There  is  no  haste  about  it,  no 
literary  eagerness,  no  deference  to  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  length  or  proportion,  no  subordina¬ 
tion  of  parts  to  the  whole  ;  all  is  slow, 
calm,  arbitrary,  immense,  as  if  an  Egyptian 
temple  were  a-building.  If  the  grief  of  a 
child  parting  from  her  parents  is  described, 
it  is  done  on  a  scale  so  large  and  colossal 
as  literally  to  fulfil  the  poet’s  own  hyper¬ 
bole  in  the  ‘  Man  of  Law’s  Tale:’ 

‘  I  trow,  at  Troy,  when  Pyrrhus  brake  the  wall 
Or  I  lion  bren',  or  Thebes  the  ci  ie, 

Ne  at  Rome  for  tluj  harm  through  Hannibal 
That  Romans  hath  vaiiquisiieil  times  three, 

N’  as  heard  sucli  tender  weeping  for  pitie 
As  in  the  chamber  was  for  her  parting.’ 


Perhaps  the  special  manifestation  of  this 
largnuss  w  hich  will  most  readily  strike  a 
reader  of  (>haucer,  is  his  fondness  for 
minute  and  elaborate  descriptions  of  scene¬ 
ry,  ceremonials,  &;>c.  This  characteristic 
may  have  been  in  some  degree  a  constitu¬ 
tional  peculiarity  of  Chaucer;  we  think, 
however,  it  may  be  referred  to  more  gene¬ 
ral  causes.  In  the  age  of  manuscripts, 
when  a  reader  could  not  turn  as  he  pleased 
from  one  composition  to  another,  what  was 
written,  behoved  to  be  leisurely  enjoyed  ; 
and  the  description  of  a  wediling-procession 
in  twenty  stanzas,  or  of  an  arbor  of  honey¬ 
suckle  in  six,  was  less  an  ofleiice  against 
the  feeling  of  proportion  than  it  would  be 
now.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  we  do 
not  observe  this  arbitrariness  in  the  writings 
of  the  classics,  whose  circumstances  were 
so  far  the  same.  The  reason  probably  is,  that 
in  Chaucer’s  age  the  w  hole  process  of  ex¬ 
pressing  one’s  thoughts  and  feelings  in  writ¬ 
ten  language  was  more  a  mystery;  so  that 
it  would  have  appeared  more  ungracious  to 
interfere  with  the  liberty  of  an  author  to 
gratify  his  own  tastes  as  to  w  hat  parts  of 
his  composition  he  should  bestow  most 
pains  upon.  Reviewing  had  not  yet  become 
a  craft ;  and  men  still  used  the  large  incor¬ 
rect  utt-erance  of  the  early  gods.  And  w  ith 
regard  to  (diaucer’s  attentiveness  to  the 
minutiae  of  external  appearances,  this  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  belonged  essentially  to  the 
spirit  of  his  age,  the  age  of  chivalry  and 
heraldry.  W’e  are  tempted  to  assert  that  if 
a  list  of  all  the  greatest  poets  of  the  world, 
from  Homer  downwards,  were  made  out, 
it  would  be  possible  to  show  in  their  cases 
that  this  feeling  of  interest  in  the  ajipear- 
ances  of  inanimate  nature  has  undergone  a 
series  of  marked  modifications  in  the  ditfer- 
ent  ages  of  the  world’s  progress.  To  ex¬ 
tend  the  same  remark,  let  us  add  that  there 
could  not  in  our  opinion  be  a  more  inter¬ 
esting  speculation  than  that  which  would 
arise  from  viewing  the  six  or  seven  great 
poets  w  hom  the  world  has  produced,  purely 
in  their  connexion  with  their  respective 
ages,  with  the  endeavor  to  expiscate  their 
profound  characteristic  diflerences,  and 
thus  to  arrive  at  some  feasible  law  of  human 
development,  according  to  which  the  great 
poets  of  different  ages  might  be  exhibited 
as  constituting  a  natural  series  of  Pythago¬ 
rean  transmutations  or  Hindoo  avatars. 

Our  third  remark  is  one  concerning  that 
naivete  and  quaintness  of  expression,  which 
delight  us  in  Chaucer  and  other  old  writers, 
whether  of  prose  or  verse.  These  are  to 
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be  accounted  for,  partly  by  the  fact  tliat  |  stories,  on  the  Rtibiii  Hood  ballads,  and  on 
the  modes  4»f  thinking  of  people  in  those  !  our  political  songs.  Here  is  a  toleral  Iv  ex- 
times  were  really  dilferent  from  ours,  that  i  tensive  bill  of  fare; — the  promise  is  good, 
aspects  of  things  which  were  then  common  ,  let  ns  look  at  the  performance, 
have  now  become  unfamiliar  ;  but  partly  }  The  first  essay  belongs  to  a  period  cen- 
also,  we  conceive,  by  the  fact  that  at  the!  tnries  earlier  than  the  one  specified;  ftir  it 
time  when  such  anlliors  wrote,  there  was  traces  the  jirogress  of  Anglo-Sax(m  poetry, 
no  established  literary  idiom.  At  the  pre-  and  gives  a  few  extracts  from  (’jndmon, 
sent  day  any  one,  with  a  little  practice,  and  that  noble  poem,  ‘  l>eownlf.’  The  next 
may  express  himself  tolerably  upon  paper,  |  should  rather  have  been  entitled  notices  of 


his  memory  being  stocked  with  phrases  and 
clumps  of  words  which  have  for  many  years 


the  French  jongleurs,  than  “  AngloNorman 
Poetry,”  since,  while  we  have  only  a  line 


done  service  in  print,  so  that  they  have  I  or  two  from  W ace,  ami  a  few  couplets  from 


been  worn  (juite  smooth.  It  is  different 
w  hen  one  tries  to  express  himself  in  writing 
for  the  first  time.  However  fluent  in  oral 


llenoit  St.  More — these  originally  appeared 
in  Mr.  T  nrncr’s  History  of  Fiiigland,  and 
have  done  duty  in  some  dozen  works  since 


discourse  such  a  person  may  be,  the  work  i  — while,  too,  we  have  not  a  single  notice  of 
of  expression  w  ith  the  pen  will  be  diflicull ;  Marie  of  France,  of  Denis  Pyramns,  or 
to  him;  every  phrase  excogitated  will  he  a{  W’addington,  all  affording  illustrations,  not 
victory,  every  sentence  a  conquest.  Hence  j  only  of  the  Anglo-Norman  school  of  poetry, 
t'le  naivete  so  often  remarked  in  the  epis- 1  but,  more  valuable  by  far,  of  Englisli  opin- 
tolary  performances  of  illiterate  persons. 

Now  in  the  age  of  Chaucer,  writers  had 
the  same  difficult  task  to  go  through  :  they 


ions  and  manners, —  we  have  an  account  of 
an  old  romance  about  Charlemagne — (what 
did  Saxons,  or  even  Anglo-Normans,  care 


through  the  stubborn  soil  of  an  unformed 
langnaoe.  And  therefore  it  is  that  the 


had  to  drive  the  plough  of  their  ideas  I  about  Ai///,  when  they  had  their  own  King 

Arthur  to  hoast  of?) — together  with  some 
Middle-Age  tales,  which  arc  tolerably  well 
word  naivete  becomes  less  applicable  to,  known  already,  and  several  extracts  from 
the  productions  of  English  writers  after  the  the  verses  of  a  jongleur,  natned  llnlehenf, 
age  of  8liakes[)eare  ;  while  it  continues ;  who,  as  he  resided  at  Paris,  and  described 
ap[)licable  to  those  of  Scottish  w'riters  to  a;  Fretich  manners,  could  scarcely  be  exjiect- 
later  jieriod.  '  ed  to  throw'  much  light  upon  English.  As 

W’ace,  admirable  and  characteristic  a  trou- 
j  vere  as  he  is,  had  been  passed  over  in  this 
>  chapter,  we  thought  that  in  the  following 
essay,  devoted  to  “  the  historical  romances 
r™n  .he  o*'  MU'lle  Ages,”  ameiuls  might  ho 

made  to  him,  more  especially  as  some  por- 
POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS  OF  THE  MID-ltions  of  his  *  Prut  d’ Angleterre’  illustrate 
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rjssaifs  on  Sabjeefs  conneeted  with  the  Lit- 
eratnre,  Idopu/ar  Superstitions,  and  Jlis- 
torp  of  Eiitrland  in  the  Middle.  Ages.  By 
Thomas  Wri'dit,  M.  A.  *2  vols.  J.  11. 
iSmitli. 

These  volumes,  as  Mr.  Wright  informs 
us,  are  published  w'ith  the  view  of  spread¬ 
ing  “  a  more  general  taste  for  the  study  of 
the  literature  and  history  of  our  forefathers 
in  the  Middle  Ages;”  and,  in  prosecution 
of  this  plan,  the  earlier  portion  of  the  w'ork 
is  devoted  to  “  a  popular  view  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  literature  of  onr  island  during 
the  l*.*th  and  JBth  centuries,”  while  the 
second  part  consists  of  essays  on  popular 
mythology  and  superstitions,  on  the  history 
of  romance,  the  transmission  of  popular 


both  our  popular  traditions  and  onr  niedia'- 
val  usages;  but  no, — with  a  perverse  par- 
I  tiality  for  French  illustrations,  Mr.  VV’right 
I  commences  with  the  epitome  of  a  “  roman,” 

I  entitled  ‘Garin  de  Eorrain.’  In  its  place, 

;  this  mav  doubtless  be  considered  a  valuable 

I 

I  relic  of  French  popular  literature;  but  to 
j  pass  over  the  numerous  Anglo-Norman  re¬ 
mains,  written  by  Englishmen,  or  at  least 
residents  in  England,  and  celebrating  the 
deeds  of  British  heroes,  for  a  story  about 
King ’Fliierry,  and  King  l*epin,  is  a  strange 
sort  of  illustration.  In  his  next  specimen, 
I  Mr.  W’righi  at  length  comes  upon  English 
ground,  in  the  story  of  King  Horn,  al¬ 
though,  singularly  enough,  he  begins  with 
the  later  French  version,  and  then  turns  to 
the  old  original  English.  And  this  is  all  ! 
Without  noticing  one  of  the  numerous  ro¬ 
mances  about  Arthur,  without  even  mention- 
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iiig  those  curious  ones  relating  to  ‘  King  Aly 
Siuindre,* — both  classes  so  |)o()iilar  among 
our  j'orerathers, — the  essay,  hearing  the  in¬ 
teresting  title  of  “Chansims  dc  Ciesie,  or 
IIi>iorical  Uoniaiices,”  concludes. 

With  the  same  strange  love  for  the  foreign,  j 
rather  than  the  indigenous.  Air.  Wright,  in. 
his  next  essay,  “On  Proverhs  and  l’o|mlar 
Sayings,”  actually  travels  to  Bayeux,  in  com-  j 
pany  with  Al.  Plaijiiei,  to  bring  back  the  | 
im|>ortant  inlorniation,  that  to  (ind  a  horse- 1 
shoe  IS  lucky;  that  thirteen  persons  at  d.ii-j 
tier  is  unlucky  ;  and  that  “  l^ittle  and  little; 
makes  mickle”  is  a  proverb  common  both  i 
to  iSormamly  and  Kngland.  N..\v,  as  dur-' 
ing  this  period  much  Oriental  knowledge,  j 
in  the  form  of  talcs,  circulated  throughout  j 
Eurojie,  we  surely  need  not  be  surprised! 
that  the  same  proverbs  and  popular  sayings  j 
are  found  amongst  the  people  both  in  Prance  | 
and  England.  j 

As  to  the  notion  of  thirteen  being  an  un¬ 
lucky  number,  vve  believe  it  to  have  arisen  ' 
from  the  recollection  that,  including  Judas,, 
the  number  of  the  apostles  would  be  thir¬ 
teen.  it  is  true  that  a  successor  was  not 
njipoinled  until  after  his  death,  and  thatj 
subse(juently  a  second  was  called;  but  we 
imist  bear  in  mind,  that  Scriptural  know-1 
ledge  was  very  confused  in  those  ages,  and  ; 
men  accustomed  to  the  phrase  of  “the! 
twelve  blessed  Apostles,”  and  yet  ccpially 
accustomed  to  view  Judas  the  traitor  as  one 
of  them,  might  free  themselves  from  the! 
dilliculty  by  believing  him  to  have  been  the 
thirteenih — a  belief  ijuite  sullicient  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  actual  alarm  with  which  our 
fathers  viewed  thirteen  at  table.* 

In  regard  to  proverbs,  although  many  af¬ 
ford  even  valuable  illustrations  of  national 
character  and  popular  usages,  yet  most  of 
them  are  the  result  of  common  observation 
on  common  alV.iirs.  “  Every  bird  loves  its 
own  nest,”  “Strike  the  iron  while  it  is  hot,” 
and  such  like,  are  figures  which  must  occur 
to  every  one  w  ho  had  seen  a  bird’s  nest,  or  a  | 
smith’s  forge.  Such,  therefore,  arc  scarcely 
worth  the  tracing  from  one  language  to  an- 
other.  The  essay  on  the  Latin  poetry  of 
the  I'Jth  century,  although  of  but  little  in¬ 
terest  to  the  general  reader,  is  at  least  not 
out  of  place,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  “Abelard  and  the  Scholastic  Phi¬ 
losophy.” 

*  We  mijiht  offer  also  another  solution.  Unl  l 
Jud  'S  went  out,  there  were,  including  “the  ina:- 
ter  of  the  feast,”  exactly  thirteen  at  the  Last  Suj - 
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In  his  essay  on  Grimm’s  German  My- 
tliology— (why  could  not  Mr.  Wright  give 
ns  an  essay  tui  L^nglish  mythology?) — he 
labors  earnestly  to  prove  that  “  much  of  the 
popular  mythology  of  the  French  was  pro¬ 
bably,  as  we  suspect  also  is  the.  ease  with 
that  of  the  Stuteh,  Welsh  and  Irish,  e.sscn- 
tially  Tiutonie''*  Now,  we  should  think 
that  as  Britain  was  ccdonizetl  by  the  Celts 
long  ere  any  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  set  a 
foot  on  the  land,  our  most  ancient  and  most 
w  idely  diffused  superstitions  would  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  Celtic.  And  so  they  are — even  by 
Mr.  Wrigbl’s  sliowing.  'I’he  worship  of 
trees,  the  keeping  watch  beside  wells,  both 
obtained  among  the  earliest  inhabitants; 

O  ^  ' 

and  these  are  among  the  most  ancient  of  su- 
[lerstitions,  brought,  not  improbably  from 
the  East,  by  the  Celtic  tribes  in  their  earli¬ 
est  migration  from  thence.  The  lidlowing 
appears  in  a  Saxon  homily  against  witch¬ 
craft, — it  is  curious  : — 

Wc  arc  ashamed,’  says  the  w’ritrr,  ‘  to  tell 
all  the  scandalous  divinations  that  every  man 
nseth  throuL'h  the  (h  vil’s  leaching,  cither  in 
tatting  a  wife,  or  in  going  a  journey,  or  in 
brewing,  or  at  the  asking  of  something  when 
he  begins  any  thing,  or  when  any  thing  is  liorn 
to  him.’  And  again,  ‘Some,  men  are  so  blind, 
that  they  bring  tin  ir  oll'erings  to  immoveable 
rocks,  ami  also  to  trees,  and  to  wells,  as  witche.s 
leach,  and  will  not  imdersttind  how’  foolishly 
they  do,  or  how  the  lifeless  stone  or  the  duml> 
tree  may  helj>  them,  or  heal  them,  when  they 
tfu  mselve.s  never  stir  from  the  place.’  ‘More¬ 
over,’  be  goes  on  to  say,  ‘  many  a  silly  w’oman 
goes  to  the  meeting  of  w’ays,  and  draweth  her 
child  throujjh  the  earth,  and  so  gives  to  the 
devil  both  herself  ami  her  oH^pring.’  In  fact, 
as  the  Si'tne  early  write  r  observes,  ‘  Every  one 
w  ho  trusts  in  divinations  either  by  fowls,  or  by 
sneezings,  or  by  horses,  or  by  dogs,  he  is  no 
Christian,  but  a  notorious  apostate.’” 

The  following  extract,  too,  from  a  Latin 
Penitentialia  in  the  British  Museum,  is  also 
worthy  notice;  not  as  proving  the  Teutonic 
source  of  these  forbidden  acts,  but  their 
purely  Oriental  origin  :* — 

*  Mrst  of  the  acts  meiitioncil  here  will  be  found 
among  the  decrees  of  various  eonilrieiital  councils 
of  a  siill  earlier  period.  Une  <»f  these  gives  the 
substance  of  the  second  paragraph,  in  the  follow- 
in.!  terms:  “Let  no  woman  boast  that  she  rides 
by  night  with  the  Lady  liera  or  Benzoria,  with 
an  iniiumerahle  iiiuliitude,  for  this  is  an  illusion 
of  the  demon  ”  This  fanciful  belief  was  linked 
vviih  a  wild  fable,  which  still  more  proves  its  ori¬ 
ental  derivation.  It  was,  that  this  **  innumerable 
eompany”  were  always  b<iund  to  ralestine  ;  for 
slic  among  tiiem  wbo  should  Jirst  dip  her  bands 
in  Jordan  would  become  m, stress  of  the  world. 


I 
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‘•He  wfio  endeavors  by  any  incantation  or 
magic  to  take  away  the  stores  ol  milk,  or 
hon'ey,  or  other  things  belonging  to  another, 
ami  to  acquire  them  himsell’. — He  who,  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  illusion  of  hobgoblin.s,  believes 
and  conres.ses  that  he  goes  or  rides  in  the  com¬ 
pany  ol’  her  whom  the  i’oolish  peasantry  call 
Herodias  or  Diana,  and  with  immense  multi¬ 
tude,  and  that  he  obeys  her  commands. — He 
who  prepares  with  three  knives  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  persons,  that  they  may  predestine 
iiappiness  to  children  who  arc  going  to  be 
born  there. — He  who  makes  his  oll’ering  to  a 
tree,  or  to  water,  or  to  any  tiling,  except  a 
church. — They  who  follow  the  custom  of  the 
pagans  in  inquiring  into  the  future  by  magicjil 
incantations  on  the  lirst  of  January,  or  begin 
works  on  that  day,  as  though  they  would  on 
that  account  prosper  better  the  whole  year. — 
They  who  make  ligatures  or  incintations  ami 
various  fascinations  with  magical  charms,  and 
hide  them  in  the  grass,  or  in  a  tree,  or  in  the 
jiath,  for  the  jireservation  of  their  cattle. —  He 
who  places  his  child  on  tbe  roof  or  in  a  lurnace 
I’or  the  recovery  of  his  health,  or  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  uses  any  charms  or  characters,  or  magi¬ 
cal  figments,or  any  art,  unless  it  be  holy  prayers, 
or  the  liberal  art  of  medicine. — He  who  shall 
say  any  charm  in  the  collecting  of  medicinal 
herbs,  except  such  as  the  paternoster  and  the 
credo.” 

Now,  the  very  names  in  the  second  para¬ 
graph,  “  Herodias,  or  Diana,”  disprove  the 
Tiictonic  tlieory.  It  is  curious,  however, 
thus  to  trace  the  first  beginning  of  that 
strange  notion,  to  which,  in  the  Kkh  and 
17th  centuries,  so  many  «in  old  woman  fell 
a  victim  ;  and  how,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  the 
company  of  wild  and  joyous  spirits,  jiresidcd 
over  by  “the  lady  Diana”  herself,  degene¬ 
rated  into  a  squalid  troop  of  witclies,  mount¬ 
ed  on' their  broomsticks. 

The  English  fairies,  according  to  Mr. 
Wright,  are  of  Teutonic  origin;  notwith¬ 
standing  that  he  acknowledges  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  in¬ 
debted  for  these  tales,  to  have  considered  t 
them  as  British.  Here  is  one  of  his  stories 
of  a  species  of  Puck  : — 

“These  hobgoblins  sometimes  appeared 
visibly;  and  one  in  Pembrokeshire,  where 
they  were  very  common,  took  up  his  abode  in 
the  house  of  one  Elidor  Stakcpole,  in  the  form 
of  a  red  boy,  who  called  himself  Simon.  Mas¬ 
ter  Simon  began,  ‘  impudently,’  says  our  au¬ 
thor — by  taking  the  keys  from  the  butler,  and 
usurping  his  office.  However,  he  was  himself 
80  provident  a  butler,  that,  while  he  held  the 
office,  every  thing  seemed  to  prosper.  He 
never  waited  to  be  told  to  do  any  thing;  but 
whatever  his  master  or  mistress  were  thinking 
of  calling  for,  he  brought  it  immediately,  say- 
ing,  ‘You  want  so  and  so;  here  it  is.’  .More- 
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over,  he  kruw  all  about  their  money  and  their 
secret  hoards;  and  often  did  he  ujibraitl  them 
on  that  account,  for  he  hated  nothing  more 
than  avarice,  and  he  could  not  bear  to  sec 
money  laid  U[)  in  holes  which  might  he  ein- 
ploycjl  in  good  and  charitable  uses.  There 
was  nothing,  on  the  contrary,  he  liked  better 
than  giving  plenty  to  eat  anti  drink  to  the  rus- 
tic.s;  and  he  tised  to  tell  his  master,  that  it  was 
right  he  should  be  free  in  giving  to  them  those 
fhing.s  which  by  their  labors  he  himsell  ob- 
taineil.  Indeed,  Simon  was  an  excellent  ser¬ 
vant  :  but  he  had  one  failing,  he  never  went  to 
church,  atid  he  never  ultered  a  single  ‘(^iiholic 
word’  I'frhuni  uliqiiitl  (\ilholi(  inn  imqvdm 
proinnu  iabat).  One  remarkiible  thing  was,  that 
he  never  slept  in  the  house  at  night,  though  he 
was  always  at  his  post  by  da\  lu'eak.  Once, 
however,  he  was  watched,  ami  found  to  take 
u])  his  lodging  ahout  the  mill  and  the  milldam. 
The  next  morning  Simon  came  to  his  master, 
delivered  up  his  keys,  .and  left  the  house,  jilter 
'  having  filled  the  j'ost  of  butler  I’or  about  forty 
days.  (Cirahl.  Cam.  Itiii.  lib.  i.  pp.  852,  b53.)” 

Here  is  anotlier  story,  from  tlie  manu- 
scri[)t  chronicle  about  the  beginning  of  tlie 
thirteenth  ccnlurv,  of  Ralph,  of  Cogge- 
shall 

“During  the  reign  of  the  lirst  Richard,  there 
Jippesired  frequently,  and  I’or  a  long  spjice  of 
tune,  in  the  hou.se  of  Sir  0.sbern  de  Unnlwell, 
at  Dagworth  in  Suffolk,  ‘a  <‘ertain  l’:inta.<(iccil 
spirit,’  who  conver.^ed  with  the  fitmily  of  the 
afore.<aid  knight,  nlwttys  imitating  the  voice  of 
an  infant.  He  called  himself  Malkin;  and  he 
said  that  his  mother  and  brother  dwelt  in  a 
neighboring  house,  :ind  that  they  often  chided 
him  hecau.se  he  had  left  them  and  had  pre¬ 
sumed  to  hold  converse  with  m.'tnkind.  The 
things  which  he  did  aiul  said  were  both  won- 
derfid  ami  very  lauglmbic,  and  he  often  told 
people’s  secrei.s.  At  first  the  family  of  the 
knight  were  extremely  terrified,  but  by  de¬ 
grees  they  became  used  to  him,  ami  conversed 
familiarly  with  him.  With  the  family  he  spoke 
English  ;  and  that,  loo,  in  the  dialect  of  the 
place;  but  he  was  by  no  means  deficient  in 
learning;  for,  when  tln^  chaplain  imide  his  ap- 
peanincc,  be  talked  in  Latin  with  perfect  ease, 
and  discoursed  with  him  upon  the  Scriptures. 
He  made  hintself  heard  and  fell  too.  readily 
enough,  but  he  was  never  seen  btit  once.  It 
seems  that  he  w.ts  most  attached  to  one  ol  the 
female  part  of  the  family,  ;i  fair  maiden,  who 
had  long  prayed  him  to  show  hiniself  to  her; 
at  last,  after  she  had  promised  faithfully  not  to 
touch  him,  he  granted  her  request,  and  there 
appeared  to  her  a  small  infant,  clad  in  a  while 
frock.  He  also  said  that  he  was  born  at  Laven- 
harn  ;  that  his  mother  left  him  for  a  short  time 
in  a  field  where  she  was  gleaning;  that  he  had 
been  thence  suddenly  ctirried  away,  and  had 
been  in  his  present  condition  seven  years;  and 
that  after  another  seven  years  he  should  be  re¬ 
stored  to  his  former  state.  He  said  that  he  and 
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his  companions  had  each  a  cap,  by  means  of  lions,  and  from  lliem,  no  doubt,  it  came  to  the 
which  tliey  were  rendered  invisible.  This  is  West,” 
the  German  tarn-ioippe.  lie  olien  asked  for 


food  and  drink,  winch,  when  placed  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  chest,  immediately  disa|>peared.  The 
writer  from  whom  this  story  is  (pjoted  asserts 
that  he  liad  it  from  the  chaplain  who  figures 
in  it.” 

( 

'J’hc  words  in  the  foregoing,  “  this  is  ihej 
German  tarn-kappe,”  are  an  interpolation! 
introduced,  we  should  imagine,  for  the  mere  j 
purpose  of  helping  out  the  “  Teutonic”  j 
theory.  Mr.  Wright  slioulil,  however,  havei 
remembered  that  the  power  of  rendering 
themselves  invisible,  by  means  of  cap,  hood,j 
mantle,  or  ring,  is  an  attribute  ct)mmon  toi 
the  supernatural  beings  of  all  ages  and  j 
countries.  1 

Friar  Hush,  although  he  had  a  passing! 
degree  of  popularity  about  the  close  of  tliej 
fifteenth,  and  during  the  sixteenth  century,! 
when  the  first  little  printed  books  intro¬ 
duced  Ulenspiegel,  and  Reynard  the  Fox, 
and  such  like,  to  the  English  reader,  can¬ 
not  be  placed  among  the  objects  of  K/ifftish 
popular  belief.  Still  les^s  can  we  believe 
that  he  was  ever  idcntilied  with  Robin 
Goodfellow.  In  the  twelfth  essay  we  have 
a  very  desultory  account  of  the  history  and 
transmission  of  p.ipular  stories.  The  chief 
illustration,  that  of  the  little  Hunchback 
of  the  Arabian  tales,  has  often  been  alluded  i 
to.  Another,  less  known,  is  curious,  as! 
show  ing  how  the  transmitted  tale  often  loses 
its  point  : — 

“  A  simple  countryman  carried  a  lamb  to 
market,  and  six  rogues  agreeil  loirether  to 
cheat  him  of  his  merchandise.  They  took 
their  station  in  the  six  streets  of  the  town 
through  which  he  had  to  pass,  and  each 
accosted  him  in  turn  with  the  rpiestion, 

‘  For  how  much  will  you  sell  your  ilog  V  At  j 
first  the  rustic  asserts  resolutely  that  it  is  a  ■ 
lamb ;  but,  finding  so  many  piTsons  in  sue- . 
cession  taking  it  for  a  dog,  he  becomes  terri-  [ 
lied,  begins  to  believe  that  the  animal  is  be-  j 
witched,  and  gives  it  up  to  the  last  of  the  six  ! 
inquirers,  in  onler  to  be  relieved  from  hi.s  ap¬ 
prehensions.  This  story,  in  its  original  form, 
is  found  in  the  InditUi  collection  entitled  l*ant- 
clialantra :  and  we  there  understand  belter 
why  the  man  abandoned  the  animal  when  he 
was  persuaded  llitit  it  was  a  dog,  because  this 
in  the  Rrahminic  creed  is  an  unclean  animal. 
Three  rogues  meet  a  Brahmin  carrying  a  goat 
which  he  has  just  bought  for  sacrilice;  one  af¬ 
ter  another  they  tell  him  it  is  a  ilog  which  he 
is  carrying;  and,  at  last,  believing  that  his 
eyes  are  fascinated,  and  fearing  to  be  polluted 
by  the  touch  of  an  unclean  animal,  he  aban¬ 
dons  it  to  the  thieves,  who  carry  it  aw’ay.  The 
same  story  is  found  in  several  Arabian  collec- 


'riie  following  story,  from  the  “  Gesta 
Romanorum”  is  worth  transcribing: — 

“  There  was  a  rich  smith,  who  lived  in  a 
certain  city  near  the  sea  ;  he  was  very  miserly 
ar\d  wicked,  and  he  collected  much  nioiiey,  and 
filled  the  trunk  of  a  tree  with  it,  and  placed  it 
beside  his  fire  in  every  body’s  sight,  so  that 
none  suspecicd  ‘hat  money  was  contained  in 
it.  It  happened  once  when  all  the  inhabitants 
were  hard  asleep,  that  the  sea  entered  the 
house  so  high  that  the  trunk  swam,  and  when 
the  sea  retired  it  carried  it  away  ;  and  so  the 
trnnk  swam  many  miles  on  the  sea,  until  it 
came  to  a  city  in  which  w’as  a  certain  man 
who  kepi  a  common  inn.  This  man  rose  in 
the  morning,  and  seeing  the  trunk  afloat  drew 
it  to  land,  tliinking  it  was  nothing  more  than  a 
peice  of  wood  tl.rown  aw’ay  or  abandoned  by 
somebody.  This  man  was  very  liberal  and 
generous  towards  poor  people  and  strangers. 
It  happened  otie  day  that  strangers  were  en¬ 
tertained  iti  his  house,  and  it  was  very  cold 
weather.  The  host  began  to  cut  the  w’ood 
with  an  axe.Jind  after  three  or  four  blows  he. 
Iieanl  a  sound  ;  and  when  he  discovered  the 
tnoney,  he  rejoiceil,  and  placed  it  under  safe 
keejiing,  to  restore  it  to  the  rightful  owner,  if 
he  should  apply  for  it.  And  the  smith  went 
Irom  city  to  city  in  search  of  his  money,  and 
at  last  he  came  to  the  city  and  house  of  the 
innkeeper  who  had  found  the  trunk.  When 
the  .stranger  spoke  of  his  lost  trunk,  his  host 
understood  that  the  money  was  his,  and  he 
ihouirhl  within  himselli  ‘  .Now  I  will  try  if  if 
be  God's  will  that  1  should  restore  him  his 
money.’  The  host  caused  to  be  made  three 
pasties  of  dough  ;  the  first  he  filled  with  earth, 
the  second  with  dead  men’s  bones,  and  the 
third  with  the  moticy  which  he  found  in  the 
trunk.  Having  done  this,  he  said  to  the  smith, 
‘  W«;  will  eat  three  good  pasties  of  excellent 
flesh  which  I  have  ;  you  shall  have  which  you 
choo,se.’  And  the  smith  lifted  them  one  after 
another,  and  he  found  the  one  filled  with  earth 
wa.s  the  Jieaviest,  and  he  chose  it,  and  said 
to  the  host.  ‘If  I  want  tnore,  I  will  choose 
that  next,’  placing  his  hand  on  the  pasty  full 
of  dead  men’s  bones,  ‘  you  may  keep  the  third 
pasty  yours»  lf.’  The  host  seeing  this,  said  in 
his  heart,  ‘  Now  I  see  clearly  that  it  is  not  the 
will  of  Goil  that  this  wretch  should  have  the 
tnoney  again.’  He  immediately  called  to¬ 
gether  the  poor  and  the  weak,  the  blind  and 
the  lame,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  smith 
opened  the  pa.sty,  and  said,  ‘  Behold,  wretch, 
thy  money,  which  1  gave  thee  into  thy  hands, 
yet  tliou  hast  chosen  in  preference  the  pasties 
of  earth  and  of  dead  men’s  bones,  and  thou 
hast  done  well,  for  it  has  not  pleased  God  that 
thou  shouldest  have  thy  money  again!’  And 
immediately  the  host  divided  the  money  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes  among  the  poor :  and  so  the 
smith  departed  in  confusion.’' 
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The  remaining  essays,  some  of  wliich 
have  lately  appeared  in  periodicals,  might  | 
be  passed  over,  but  Mr.  Wright’s  strange 
theory  respecting  the  grand  hero  of  our 
peasantry,  Kobin  Hood,  cannot  be  overlook¬ 
ed.  A  certain  French  gentleman,  M.  Bar¬ 
ry,  some  twelve  years  since,  wrote  a 
“These  de  Liiteraiure,”  on  the  Ilohin 
Hood  ballads,  a  meagre  and  blunderinjj 
work  enough.*  Siill,  he  did  not  scrnj)le 
to  give  bold  Robin  an  actual  existence; 
only  he  chose  to  suppose  him  one  of  the  op¬ 
pressed  Saxons,  who  had  fled  to  the  woods 
on  the  Norman  Compiest  of  England  ;  and 
hence  his  hatred  to  nobles  and  clergy.  Had 
M.  Barry  known  more  about  his  subject,  he 
would  have  found,  that  in  the  chief  essen¬ 
tial  of  Saxon  hatred — detestation  of  the 


Cioosy  Gander,”  “The  House  that  Jack 
Built,”  and  that  tale,  the  admiration  of  our 
childhood,  “  Jack  and  the  Bean-Stalk,”  nay, 
[even  “Jack  the  Giant  Killer,”  but  bold 
Robin,  that  hero  of  the  English  peasantry, 

I  their  type  indeed — just  as  King  Arthur  is 
type  and  exemplar  of  the  knights  of  the 
Middle  A  ges — Robin  who  maintained  the 
same  love  for  poor  men,  the  same  “  horn- 
mage  aux  dames,”  the  same  heartfelt  sjiirit 
of  devotion,  to  which  chivalry  pledged  the 
knight,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  to  set  him, 
somewhere  in  the  heavens,  like  the  Great 
Bear,  as  King  Arthur  has  been  ;  or  Adonis¬ 
like,  to  preside  over  the  vernal  equinox, 
because  in  spring  time  his  favorite  games  of 
archery  took  place,  is  somewhat  extravagant. 

We  cannot  sav  much  in  favor  of  the  re¬ 


monarch — Robin  is  wholly  wanting.  It  is! 
his  proud,  but  hearty  spirit  of  rivalry  with  ' 
the  upper  classes  ;  his  utter  contempt  of  the  ! 
established  clergy,  still  always  conjoined 
with  great  respect  for  the  king, — charac¬ 
teristics  which  the  reader,  even  in  spite  of 
their  modernization,  will  perceive  in  almost 
every  ballad,  ibat  have  always  appeared  to  | 
us,  a  strong  corroboration  of  the  popular  : 
opinion,  that  Robin  Hood  flourished  during 
the  thirteenth  century.  i 

At  that  important  period,  the  populace  * 
took  a  greater  share  in  public  affairs,  and, 
in  consequence,  assumed  a  bolder  tone  than 
they  had  before  ventured  on.  The  estab¬ 
lished  clergy,  mostly  foreigners,  and  mostly 
rapacious,  were  objects  of  general  detesta¬ 
tion, — a  detestation  which  was  encouraoed 
by  the  mendicant  orders  ;  while  “  the  mer¬ 
ry  greenwood,”  no  longer  fenced  about  by 
the  ferocious  laws  of  the  Norman  monarchs, 
became  to  our  forefathers  the  scene  of  “all 
manner  of  freedom  and  joyous  liberty,” 
What  wmider  w  as  it  that,  during  the  strife  of 
King  John’s  reign,  or  those  of  his  sou’s, 
some  bold  yeoman,  in  Stierwood  or  Charn- 
wood,  should  have  organized  his  baud  of 
merry  men,  and  reigned  as  a  king  among 
them  ?  No,  says  Mr.  Wright,  “  the  legends 
of  the  peasantry  are  the  shadows  of  a  very 
remote  antiquity.  They  enable  us  to  place 
our  Robin  Hood,  with  tolerable  certainty, 
among  the  personages  of  the  early  mylhol- 
ogy  of  the  Teutonic  people!”  'Pruly  the 
“  mythic  ”  system  can  go  no  further  than 
this.  We  might  willingly  concede  to  Mr. 
Wright,  and  this  vaunted  system,  “  Goosy 

*  Onn  illustration  may  be  sutficient.  lie  actu¬ 
ally  derives  the  word  yeumun,  from  yrtoman, 
which  he  supposes  to  mean  an  archer. 


maining  essays.  'I’hat  “On  old  English  po¬ 
litical  Songs”  affords  nothing  that  is  new; 
except,  perhaps,  the  as.^ertion  that  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  Barliament, — inclutliug,  as 
the  reader  will  remember,  Milton,  Marvel, 
and  George  Withers, — “  were  more  given  to 
juaying  than  song-writing;  since  as  an  old 
song  tells  us, — 

And  if  they  write  in  jiietre, 

Th*  y  think  there’.s  nothin;;  sweeter, 

Unless  it  be  old  Tom  Mernhold.” 

From  which  illustration  we  infer  that 
Mr.  Wright  is  unaware  that  Sternhold,  as 
I  well  as  the  “  Book  of  Common  Prayer,” 
i  w  as  sent  to  the  right  about  by  the  Ptiritans. 
Such  songs  as  “When  this  old  cap  was 
new,”  “  'I'he  old  courtier  of  the  Queen,” 

'  and  “  Jock  is  grown  a  gentleman,”  inde¬ 
pendently  of  being  scarcely  political  songs, 

I  in  the  strict  acceptation,  have  beeti  to»)  often 
used  to  be  allowed  a  place  in  a  work  which 
professes  so  much  as  the  one  before  us. 
i'I’he  whole  concludes  with  an  es.say  on  the 
Scotch  Poet,  Dunbar; — thus  exhibiting  to 
ithe  end  a  surticieut  variety  of  subjects,  al- 
j  though  we  cannot  say  much  for  the  value 
of  the  information. 


Fa  MINK  IN  Jeri’sai.km. —  Ileccnl  accounts 
from  J*  rusalcm  sl  ile  that  city  and  the  country 
round  to  be  sufiering  from  great  scarcity,  having 
during  the  last  senson  very  little  rain,  and  a 
pi'igue  of  vermin.  Tlie  same  measure  of  wheal 
which  cost  sevenpence  had  ri«en  to  three  slid- 
lirgt;  and  wheal  and  rice  were  daily  distributed 
I  lo  prevent  the  poor  from  starving. — Lit.  Gat. 
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Whatever  may  1)C  sugraested  to  the 
contrary  by  personal  or  political  antipathy, 
it  will  be  irenerally  admitted  l)y  men  of  all 
parlies,  who  are  conver.^ant  with  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that  Sir  James  Graham  stands  next  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel  ami  Lord  John  Russell  in 
the  degree  of  innuence  he  exercises  over! 
the  debates  iti  the  House  of  Commons.  Iij 
is  not  as  an  orator,  more  than  respectable  j 
though  his  pretensions  he,  that  he  ranks 
thus  high  ;  for  there  are  many,  even  among 
his  inferiors  as  statesmen,  who  in  eloquence 
far  transcend  him.  Nor  is  it  because  he  i 
has,  ill  the  course  of  his  long  and  checpier- 
ed  career,  devel(»ped  those  higher  qualities,  j 
either  of  character  or  of  intellect,  which! 
lead  men  in  the  aggregate  to  wail  tpon  thej 
judgment  of  the  individual,  yielding  them¬ 
selves  to  his  guidance;  for  the  public  life 
of  Sir  James  Graham  has  been  singularly 
uiipropitious  to  the  uccomplishment  of  that 
glorious  distinction.  Nor  is  it  that  his  re¬ 
putation  has  grown  vvith  the  growth  or 
identified  itself  with  the  successes  of  any 
great  national  party,  whose  gratitude  would 
have  given  him  a  following,  and  that  fol¬ 
lowing  an  audience  prep«>ssessed  in  his  fa¬ 
vor ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  public  man  of 
the  day  who  has  been  so  deeply  and  irre¬ 
coverably  inconstant  to  ptilitical  alliances, 
or  the  virulence  of  whose  temporary  iippo- 
sition  may  with  more  precision  be  guaged 
by  the  fervency  of  his  Ibrmer  support.  On 
none  of  the  received  grounds,  in  fact,  can 
his  influence — popularity  it  cannot  be  called 
— with  the  House  of  Commons  be  account¬ 
ed  for.  Such  as  it  is,  it  depends  on  himself 
alone.  It  is  anomalous,  like  his  position. 

The  solitary,  self-created,  almost  undis¬ 
puted  sway  wielded  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,j 
one  can  understaml.  He  has  been  the 
foremost  man  of  his  lime.  Always  the 
leader  of,  even  in  adversity,  the  most  pow’- 
erful  jiarty  of  his  countrymen,  he  has  never, 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  single  instance  of 
the  Reform  (piestion,  run  counter  to  the 
feelings  of  the  nation. 

There  are  principles  and  sentiments 
which,  even  in  the  hour  of  the  uttermost 
estrangement,  he  held  in  common  with  his 
opponents;  there  was  always  some  neutral 
ground  for  reconciliation.  If  events  proved 
that  his  advocacy  could  not  always  have 
been  sincere,  no  one  could  point  to  ha¬ 
bitual  virulence,  and  acrimony  assumed  to 
give  the  color  of  earnestness.  He  soothed, 


flattered,  cajoled,  played  off  parlies  and 
opinions  against  each  other  with  delicate 
finesse,  but  never  directly  outraged  deep- 
rooted  prejudices  or  long-established  opin¬ 
ions.  And  so,  indeed,  it  is  with  him  in 
the  present  hour.  While  ruling  his  politi¬ 
cal  contemporaries  with  a  power  so  ab.so- 
lute  as  to  be  almost  without  parallel  in  re¬ 
presentative  assemblies,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  well  masked  as  to  require  all  the 
envenomed  ingenuity  of  a  disappointed 
parti.'^^an  ere  it  could  be  discovered,  much 
less  believed  in,  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  con¬ 
trived  to  avoid  exhibiting  most  of  the 
harsher  symbols  of  his  sway.  His  despot¬ 
ism  has  not  been  obtrusive,  or  his  tyranny 
odious.  He  has  made  men  enslave  each 
other,  without  himself  standing  forth  a.s 
the  confessed  cause  of  the  general  degra- 
^  dation.  If  he  has  no  natural  or  personal 
I  followers,  so  also  he  has  no  organized  oppo- 
I  nents, — at  least  their  organization  melts 
away  at  his  approach ;  they  are  valiant 
only  behind  his  liack. 

j  The  more  genial,  mild,  and  natural  in¬ 
fluence  of  I..onl  John  Russell  with  his  fol- 
I  lowers  is  also  to  be  accounted  for ;  nor  is 
!  It  at  all  surprising,  that  he  should  be  a  fa- 
!  vorite  as  a  speaker  with  the  House  gene¬ 
rally.  Of  the  Whig  party,  first  the  />ro- 
then  the  pupil,  and  now  the  leader, 
he  has  always  been  the  firm  and  consistent 
supporter.  Of  one  side  of  the  House  he 
possesses  the  favor  by  every  right  of  politi¬ 
cal  service,  ami  party  is  not  slow’  to  be 
grateful,  however  wanting  it  may  be  in 
other  political  virtues.  To  his  opponents 
and  the  House  generally,  he  has  always 
exhibited  a  deference  and  respectful  con¬ 
sideration,  which,  if  it  sprang  from  policy, 
was  wise  in  the  extreme,  for  it  has  secured 
a  degree  of  prepossession  on  personal 
grounds  which  is  not  enjoyed  even  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  himself,  and  often  acts  as  a 
counter-halancing  make-weight  for  mental 
and  physical  short-comings  in  his  oratory. 

Sir  James  Graham’s  influence  in  the  re¬ 
presentative  branch  of  the  legislature  is  not 
to  be  attributed  to  any  of  the  causes  which 
have  secured  its  favors  for  these  Iw'o  dis¬ 
tinguished.  men.  I/ike  Sir  Robert  Peel, 

I  he  has  constantly  been  in  antagonism  with 
parties  and  opinions  to  which  he  has  at 
some  other  time,  befiire  or  since,  given  his 
most  hearty  support.  But  his  changes  of 
opinion  and  of  policy  have  been  made  un- 
<ler  very  diflerent  circumstances,  and  the 
tone  ami  character  of  his  advocacy  and  op¬ 
position  have  been  of  a  very  dilTerent  iia- 
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ture.  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  first  great  act  of 
inconsistency,  however  it  may  have  exns- 
j)erate(l  his  followers  at  the  time,  still  hore 
the  stamp  of  statesmanship ;  itiasmnch  as 
it  was  the  application  of  a  great  and,  in 
some  respects,  a  desperate  remedy  to  a 
state  of  tilings  to  which  the  hi'^lory  of  tlie  j 
constitution  affiirded  no  p.irallel.  It  carried 
w  ith  it,  also,  to  most  minds  the  justification 
of  an  overpowering  necessity.  His  suhse- 
(pient  deviations  from  the  line  of  policy  pro¬ 
fessed  by  him  in  early  life,  and  while  still 
the  leader  of  the  old  Tory  party,  have,  in 
like  manner,  been  to  a  great  extent  the  re¬ 
sult  of  circumstances  which  he  could  not 
control.  Many  compromises  of  principle  are 
forgiven  in  the  regenerator  of  a  great  party. 
And  Sir  Robert  Peel,  too,  has  always  kept 
his  motives  so  free  from  suspicions.  His 
ambition  is,  at  least,  of  an  ennobling  and 
exalting  character.  He  has  never  been 
the  nrre  partisan,  or  allowed  politics  to 
become  a  passion  with  him,  but  has  pre¬ 
served  his  dignity  amidst  all  the  heats  of 
party  strife.  Personal  motives  are  seldom 
assigned  to  him  when  he  sees  fit  to  change 
his  policy.  He  has  preserved  in  an  emi¬ 
nent  degree  the  respect  both  of  parliament  j 
and  the  public. 

Not  so  Sir  James  (Jraham ;  and  the  fact 
affects  his  position  with  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  or  it  would  not  be  so  broadly  stated 
in  this  paper,  which,  with  the  others  of  the 
series,  treats  of  public  men  with  reference  to 
their  personal  position  and  their  influence  I 
as  speakers,  and  not  with  any  political  bias. 
Upon  the  same  principle  that  high  praise  has 
been  given  to  Lord  John  Ruisell  or  to  Mr. 
Macaulay,  although  Whigs,  because  they 
are  fairly  entitled  to  it,  the  faults  in  the 
character  of  Sir  James  firaham,  and  the 
flaws  in  his  position,  will  be  dealt  with  j 
w'ithout  reserve,  notwithstanding  that  he  is  j 
so  distinguished  and  so  useful  a  member  of' 
a  Conservative  government.  Sir  James,  I 
we  repeat,  has  not,  amidst  his  many  changes  I 
of  opinion  and  party,  preserved  the  same 
high  character,  the  same  freedom  from  the 
imputation  of  partisanship,  the  same  pre¬ 
sumption  of  stainless  motive,  that  have  up¬ 
held  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  retained  for  him 
the  personal  favor  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
even  in  the  most  critical  and  dangerous  pe¬ 
riods  of  his  fortunes.  Still  less  has  he  ob¬ 
served  that  steady  devotion  to  early  received 
and  possessed  opinions,  that  tolerant  and 
liberal  appreciation  of  principles  and  views 
entertained  and  professed  by  opponents, 
that  gently  repulsive  retirement  from  stage 
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to  stage  of  party  defence  in  the  face  of  the 
idvancing  enemy,  which,  together  with 
many  personal  qualities  of  an  amiable 
character,  have  secured  for  I..ord  John 
Russell  so  much  of  the  regard  of  foes  as 
well  as  of  friends.  Sir  James  Graham  has 
acted  on  wholly  opposite  tactics.  There 
has  been  more  (so  to  speak)  of  brigandage, 
more  of  the  loose  policy  of  the  Free  Lance, 
in  his  political  life.  His  attacks  have  al¬ 
ways  been  fierce  and  virulent  in  inverse 
proportion  to  what  has  proved  to  be  the 
depth  of  his  convictions,  and  to  the  appa¬ 
rent  necessity  of  the  case ;  his  defences 
have  always  been  distinguished  by  a  blind 
and  passionate  obstinacy  ;  his  compromises 
and  abandonments  of  professed  opinions 
have  always  been  sudden.  These  are  great 
defects  character  in  the  eyes  of  English¬ 
men,  and  they  react  upon  Sir  James 
Graham,  and  lessen  his  consequence  as 
a  statesman,  to  this  hour,  in  spite  of  his 
commanding  talents  and  great  position. 

Sir  James  Graham  has  made  enemies 
of  almost  every  party  in  the  legislature. 
It  has  not  been  because  he  has  opposed 
them  from  time  to  time,  for  other  men 
who  are  much  more  popular  have  fiir  many 
years  done  so  njore  effectually.  But  it  has 
been  on  account  of  the  extreme  virulence 
of  his  o|)position.  His  fighting  has  always 
been  n  I'outranre.  He  has  been  too 
prone  to  disdain  the  courtesies  of  political 
warfare  ;  fictions  though  they  be,  yet  agree¬ 
able  ones  and  humanizing.  He  has  always 
appeared  to  import  his  passions  into  party 
conflicts,  as  though  he  were  not  merely 
fighting  the  battle  of  opinions,  but  also 
maintaining  his  own  personal  (juarrel. 
And  yet  he  has  never  succeeded  in  im¬ 
pressing  one  with  the  idea  of  his  being  in 
earnest.  'Phat  would  have  rendered  par¬ 
donable,  language  (»therwise  too  .severe. 
His  harangues  while  in  opposition,  and  in¬ 
deed  all  his  party  speeches,  rather  seem 
the  elaborate  efforts  of  one  having  litth* 
real  sympathy  with  the  themes  he  is  dis¬ 
cussing  or  the  views  he  is  urging,  but  who 
has  worked  hitnself  up  to  a  state  of  fictitious 
enthusiasm  or  moral  indignation,  in  order 
the  more  effectually  to  gratify  political  vin¬ 
dictiveness,  or  advance  personal  ambition, 
by  obtaining  the  applause  of  audiences 

willing  to  be  misled  under  cover  of  those 
I  •  ® 

high-sounding  pretences.  But,  whether 
simulated  or  real,  some  of  the  speeches 
here  more  particularly  referred  to — and  to 
which,  it  must  be  added,  no  one  could 
listen  without  being  struck  with  admiration 
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at  their  boldness,  skill,  and  sustained 
energy — were  scarcely  reconcilable  with 
that  liberal  and  charitable  interpretation  of 
the  motives  of  opponents,  which  is  one  of 
the  first  duties  of  public  men  to  each  other. 
Nor  has  8ir  James  Graham,  uliile  conduct¬ 
ing  his  combats  in  this  spirit,  been  at  ail 
choice  in  the  weapons  he  used.  Any  mis¬ 
sive  that  came  to  hand  was  hurled  indis¬ 
criminately  at  the  foe.  No  epithet,  how¬ 
ever  heavy  its  imputation  (always,  of  course, 
saving  that  it  is  parliamentary);  no  taunt, 
however  bitter  or  exasperating,  whether  to 
individuals,  to  parties,  to  opinions,  or  even 
to  whole  nations;  no  general  charge,  how¬ 
ever  grave  as  against  the  policy  of  a  party, 
or  how’ever  damnatory  of  the  motives  of 
his  opponents  in  their  councils  or  their 
conduct;  and,  finally,  no  maiuEUvre  that 
could  by  any  stretch  of  license  be  ac¬ 
counted  not  inconsistent  with  parliamenta¬ 
ry  honor,  even  to  the  extent  of  partial 
statements  of  opponents’  opinions,  or  par¬ 
tial  quotations  or  witliholdings  of  justifica¬ 
tory  inattcr;  not  one  such  expedient,  how¬ 
ever  little  to  1)0  approved  in  fair  and  free 
public  discussion,  by  which  a  temporary 
triumph  could  be  won,  or  a  rival  for  the 
hour  put  down,  was  ever  rejected  by  Sir 
James  Graham  from  any  didicacy  of  tem¬ 
perament;  or  from  any  high  and  fastidious 
sense  of  honor,  such  as  restrains  some  men 
from  grasping  the  victory  which  is  theirs 
on  such  conditions;  or  even  from  that  con¬ 
stitutional  love  of  fair  play  and  open,  stand- 
up  lighting  which  is  the  ICngiishman’s 
boast,  and  which  is  covertly  the  guiding 
principle  in  ail  the  debates  in  parliament. 

It  w  ill  be  observed  that  blame  is  imputed 
to  Sir  James  Graham,  not  merely  because 
in  the  course  of  a  long  and  very  stormy  po¬ 
litical  life  he  has  changed  his  opinions. 
Men  have  always  been  held  at  liberty  to 
do  that;  and  of  late  it  is  liecoming  <pme  a 
fashion.  It  is  on  account  of  the  extreme 
virulence  and  unscrupulousness  with  which 
he  has  from  time  to  time  advocated  the 
opinion  or  the  party  object  of  the  hour,  and 
the  suddenness  with  which  he  has  changed 
those  opinions  and  objects,  that  he  has 
failed  to  secure  his  fair  share  of  the  respect 
of  his  contemporaries,  at  least  far  more 
than  his  great  talent.  A  very  cursory 
glance  at  his  speeches  will  fully  confirm 
the  view  here  put  forward.  Look  at  his 
earlier  political  career,  when  as  “  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Baronet,”  he  frighted  the  isle  from 
its  propriety,  by  the  violent  and  unconsti¬ 
tutional  tendency  of  his  writings  and 


speeches.  Who  could  have  suspected  that 
a  man  whose  sentiments  breathed  so  much 
I  of  the  very  spirit  of  license,  would  in  com¬ 
paratively  few  years  stand  before  the  world 
one  of  the  favored  leaders  of  the  party  he 
j  was  then  denouncing  so  violently,  and  as 
the  most  arbitrary  home-secretary  the  coun¬ 
try  had  known  for  many  years?  Again, 
his  attacks  upon  the  lauded  interest  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  career  were  so  harsh  and 
virulent,  that  one  can  scarcely  believe, 
though  the  fact  stares  one  in  the  face,  that 
the  same  man  has  been,  b>r  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  years,  one  of  the  chief  couusellor.s 
j  and  leaders  of  those  whom  he  then  treated 
as  the  pests  and  enemies  of  their  country. 

,  Furthermore,  let  us  look  at  the  zealous 
I  partisanship  with  which,  when  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Whig  government,  he  at¬ 
tacked  on  the  one  hand  the  Radicals,  of 
whom  at  least,  in  opinion,  he  might  once 
I  have  been  accounted  a  leader;  ami  on  the 
other  the  Conservatives,  in  whose  ranks  he 
was  so  soon  to  hold  one  of  the  most  dis- 
I  tinguished  |)osts.  Nor  can  it  be  forgotten 
:  how  when  in  j)ower  as  a  Conservative 
I  minister,  he  has  stood  out  in  marked  relief 
j  from  his  colleagues,  in  the  virulence  of  hi.s 
.  attacks  on  those  with  w  hoin  he  had  so 
I  lately  held  ofiicc,  and  towards  whom  he  at 
,  least,  and  Lord  Stanley,  should  have  been 
restrained  in  resorting  to  the  more  enveii- 
'  oined  lio.^tilities  of  party.  It  cannot  be 
I  attributing  too  much  importatice  to  the 
I  elfects  of  this  constant  antagonism  on  his 
part  to  the  convictions  or  the  self-love  of 
his  contemporaries,  when  we.  say,  that  iliey 
I  detract  very  materially  from  the  estimation 
^  in  which  he  is  held,  and  preclude  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  his  being  popular  in  the  House 
:  of  Comiiions,  however  much  his  eUxpjence, 
his  debating  powers,  or  his  extraordinar} 

!  aptitude  for  business,  may  cause  him  to 
be  admired,  and  render  him  valuable  as  a 
'  minister  and  a  statesman. 

It  h  as  been  in  the  face  of  all  these  self- 
I  created  obstacles,  in  spite  of  drawbacks  and 
disadvantages  which  would  have  long  since 

I  ~  ® 

consigned  an  ordinary  man  to  oblivion,  that 
,  Sir  Janies  Grahatn,  after  having  deserted 
his  post  in  the  van  of  one  party — the  party 
w'ith  w  hom  his  early  political  life  was  spent, 
and  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  posi¬ 
tion — has  forced  his  way  to  the  very  leader¬ 
ship  of  another ;  of  a  party  distinguished 
for  the  possession  of  talent,  legitimately  oc¬ 
cupying  its  ranks  and  not  at  all  dependent 
upon  chance  recruits  for  the  figure  it  makes 
before  the  country.  Without  a  following, 
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after  having  violently  discarded  the  political  When  he  was  a  Radical,  or  at  least  so  very 
friendships  of  his  youth  and  manhood,  and  ultra  a  Whig  that  the  steady  ones  of  the 
in  s|)ite  of  an  hal)itual,  almost  a  studied  party  were  almost  ashamed  or  at  least  afraid 
avoidatjce  of  all  the  ordinary  arts  of  popu-  of  iiim,  he  was  so  thoroughly  nncompro- 
larity,  which  at  times  has  almost  gone  the  mising  in  his  denunciations,  that  Mr.  Dun- 
length  of  courting  public  odium,  we  find  combe,  whom  he  is  now  nightly  striving  to 
Sir  James  Graham  the  right  hand  and  con-  extinguish  with  all  the  awful  terrors  of  law 
fidentiai  counsellor  of  the  most  powerful  and  order,  w’ould  have  been  by  his  side  but 
minister  this  country  has  know'ii  since  Pitt;  a  mere  wretched  shadow  of  a  demagogue, 
the  absolute  dictator  of  all  the  internal  ad-  In  fact,  we  have  no  such  Radicals  now  as 
ministration,  and  of  much  of  the  internal  Sir  James  was  then.  They  are  all  fat, 
policy,  and  the  originator,  or  at  all  events  jocular  men,  growing  wealthy  upon  coro- 
the  arbiter,  of  the  internal  legislation,  of  tierships,  and  such  like  abomitiations  ;  or 
this  great  kingdom.  iM(UC  than  of  any  hlnsh  dandies  in  search  of  an  exciiernent. 
other  living  statesman  it  may  he  said  of  Some  of  the  sj)eeches  of  Sir  James  Graham, 
him  that  he  has  made  his  own  position.  It  whether  in  parliament,  at  the  husiitigs,  or 
was  probably  the  object  of  his  early  ambi-  at  [)uhlic  meetings,  at  the  time  referred  to, 
tiorj ;  yet,  if  we  l(H)k  at  his  career,  how  un-  would  in  the  present  day  be  accounted  al- 
propitious  w’as  its  commencement  for  such  most  too  bold  for  the  most  determined  aspi- 
n  close  !  So  much  the  more  merit,  then,  in  rant  for  the  homws  of  political  martyrdom, 
an  intellectual  point  of  view%  is  due  to  him  For  they  were  unredeemed  by  the  philoso- 
who  could  thus  compel  circumstances  to  phy  of  liberalism ;  they  had  not  even  the 
his  purposes.  It  is  to  his  talents  alone  that  dignity  and  tone  (^f  Chartism.  They  were 
he  is  indebted  for  the  liigh  post  he  holds,  simple,  unadulterated,  partisan  speeches, 
and  the  distinguished  position  he  etijoys  made  to  serve  a  purpose,  and  forgotten  as 
amotig  his  contemporaries.  lie  has  literal-  soon  as  uttered.  But  about  their  talent 
ly  finight  his  way  uj);  and  a  hard  fight  he  there  w'as  no  mistake.  Ft  was  not  that  they 
has  had.  If  he  has  muliplied  the  natural  w’cre  distinguished  for  high  elorpience, 
obstacles  of  such  a  career,  so  much  the  but  for  power  and  downright  hard  hitting, 
greater  is  the  talent  and  the  determination  They  gave  the  speaker  a  claim  on  the  ris- 
of  purpose  by  which  they  have  been  over-  ing  party  of  the  time;  and  in  a  few  years 
come.  VV^hat  .Mr.  .Macaulay  has  won  by  the  ^«as/-demagogue  shot  up  into  a  ttiinis- 
his  ehnpience  and  capacity  for  statesinatt-  ter. 

ship,  Sir  James  Grahatn  has  attained  by  the  And  a  capital  rnini.^ter  he  made.  His 
.same  spirit  of  self-dependence,  working  out  most  determitted  ettemies  do  not  deny  this, 
its  mission  in  the  more  active  and  stormy  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Sir  James  Gra- 
scenes  of  political  excitement,  by  more  bold  |  barn  as  a  politician,  no  one  hesitates  to  nd- 
and  dangerous  venture.s,  and  more  skilful  init  that  he  is  ojie  of  the  best  adtninistrative 
aixl  daring  pilotage.  }  «dficers  this  country  has  for  many  years  pro- 

Sir  James  Graham  has  always  been  equal  '  diiced.  The  same  talent,  the  tact  and  apt- 
to  his  position.  Various  as  have  been  the  itude,  which  had  made  hint  so  clever  an 
parts  he  has  played  in  that  political  drama  assailant  of  the  former  government,  render- 
of  his  time,  he  has  always  glided  tialurally  ed  him  immediately  fit  for  office,  lie  was 
into  them,  and  distinguished  himself  as  one  hert*  as  before,  equal  to  his  positi'-n.  As 
of  the  first  actors,  rising  naturally  to  the  a  speaker  on  behalf  of  the  governnteni,  too, 
top.  llis  speeches  from  time  to  time  af-  he  proved  himself  a  most  valuable  ally, — 
forded  an  accurate  barometer  of  his  politi-  turning  the  flank  of  his  quontlam  Radical 
cal  position.  Gu  whichever  side  of  politics  associates  with  provoking  skill  and  unerring 
they  were  made,  they  have  always  been  precision.  But  the  prior  claims  of  those 
marked  by  great  aptitude,  readiness,  t act,  who  were  already  designated  as  the  succes- 
vigor,  and  power.  Except  Lord  Brough-  sors  to  the  chief  posts  in  the  Whig  party 
am  and  O’Connell,  he  has  been,  perhaps,  still  kept  Sir  James  in  the  background,  and 
the  most  actively  militant  orator  of  his  day. 

When  he  was  down  he  attacked  those  who 
were  uppermost;  now  he  is  in  power,  he 
•  w’ages  perpetual  war  with  those  who  are  otit 
Whether  attacking  institutions  or  defending  their  adoption  of  a  policy  of  dangerous  pro- 
them,  however,  he  has  shown  equal  ability  gre.ss,  alfirded  an  opportunity  for  a  change, 
and  determination  to  conquer  at  all  hazards,  and  accordingly,  in  a  very  short  time  we 


forbade  the  hope  of  his  taking  that  di.xtiu- 
guished  |Kisiiion  for  which  his  t  dents  and 
ambition  alike  indicated  him.  The  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  party  at  that  time,  and 
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find  Sir  James  Graham  (after  a  short  time 
spent  in  a  chrysalis  state)  a  full-hlowii  Con- 
servaiive.  Here,  a^ain,  he  was  fully  equal 
to  his  |)('sition ;  and  as  it  was  during  the 
lonjr  ainl  glorious  struggle  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  opposition  headed  l)y  Sir  R«tberi 
Peel,  Lord  Stanley,  ainl  Sir  James  Grab. nn, 
that  the  latter  made  his  best  speeches,  a 
better  opportunity  cannot  be  taken  to  treat 
of  his  pecniarities  as  an  orator — which  was 
the  part  be  then  laid  himself  out  to  fill — be¬ 
fore  attempting  to  describe  him  as  he  now 
is  in  his  new  character  of  repressor-general 
of  the  insubordinaies  in  ihe  I  louse  of  Com¬ 
mons,  or  “  crusher”-in-chief  to  the  minis- 

'Phe  Conservative  speeches  of  Sir  James 
Graham,  made  when  fighting  side  by  side 
with  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Stanley 
against  tbe  Whigs,  were  admirable  speci¬ 
mens  of  what  may  be  done  by  highly  culti¬ 
vated  powers,  extensive  acquainiaticc  with 
the  best  models  of  eloquence,  persevering 
care,  and  elaborate  preparati«m,  without 
oratorical  genius,  or  that  earnestness  and 
sincerity  of  purpose  wliich  will  often  ad¬ 
vantageously  sup|)ly  its  place.  Assuming 
them  to  have  been  delilieraiely  got  up  to 
serve  a  certain  purpose,  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  withhold  admiration  from  the  pow¬ 
er,  tact,  and  aptitude,  with  which  the  means 
were  tnade  subservient  to  the  end.  Up¬ 
on  the  stipposition  that  the  speaker  was 
really  sincere,  it  was  difiicnlt  to  account 
f(»r  the  absence,  eveti  in  the  most  solemti 
appeals  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  au¬ 
ditory,  or  to  their  cherished  constitutional 
prepossessions,  of  those  touches  of  deep 
feeling  which  arc  the  utterances  of  the 
soul,  not  the  promptings  of  art,  atid  which 
act  like  a  talisman  upon  the  sympathies. 
'l*he  speeches  referre<l  to  were,  many  of 
them,  superior  as  compositions  to  those  of 
Sir  Rr»bert  Peel  or  Lord  Stanley,  contain- 
itig  more  of  the  great  argument  on  which 
the  whole  tnovcitient  of  the  Conservative 
parly  was  based.  For,  although  Sir  Janies 
Graham  evitices  so  little  readiness  to  bend 
his  will  to  those  around  him,  he  shows  ati 
almost  chamernm-like  power  of  leflecling 
their  sympathies,  opinions,  or  prejudices, 
'riiey  were  it)  this  respect  admirable  manu¬ 
als  for  the  party,  and  tro  doubt  did  go«>d 
service  in  the  cuinlrv.  But  the  impetu¬ 
ous  eloquence  of  Lord  Stanley,  and  the  ad¬ 
mirable  persuasive  art  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
enabled  them  to  achieve  more,  with  mate¬ 
rials  which  injustice  to  Sir  James  Graham 
we  must  admit  are  not  superior  to  those 


which  are  to  be  found  in  his  speeches  of 
that  period.  What  detracted  fr»im  the.  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  declamal«)ry  pa.'ssages  was  a 
smnewhat  pompous  and  stilted  tone,  a  t«)o 
evident  afiectation  of  solemiiily  and  ear¬ 
nestness;  which  might  have  been  partly 
natural,  arising  from  physical  causes,  and 
therefore  not  fairly  the  object  of  criticism, 
though  materially  marring  the  elTccl  of  the 
speeches.  But  allowing  for  all  these  de¬ 
fects,  they  were  yet  remarkable  efforts  of 
oratorical  skill,  which  raised  Sir  James  to 
a  level  with  the  best  speakers  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  exordiums  and  pero¬ 
rations  always  bore  marks  of  the  most  care¬ 
ful  preparation,  and  were  usually  models 
of  fine  composilioii;  the  quotations  were 
most  apt,  and  often  from  recoinlite  sources; 
tbe  poetical  passages  delivered  with  a  fine 
emphasis  and  full  appreciation  of  the 
rhythm.  As  a  debater,  rising  at  a  late 
hour,  perhaps,  to  reply  suddeiily  to  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  a  previous  speaker  or  speakers, 
where  the  tiovelty  of  the  topics  precludes 
-all  preparation,  and  tire  real  powers  rif  the 
orator  are  therefore  tried  to  the  utmost.  Sir 
James  show  ed  himself  the  possessor  of  the 
very  highest  order  of  talent, — in  readiness 
of  argument,  retentiveness  of  menu^ry,  sud- 
rleniiess  of  (jiiotation.  (jiiickness  of  retort, 
in  invective,  sarcasm,  repartee,  declama¬ 
tion,  he  was  seldom  or  never  at  fault,  and 
was  always  the  antagonist  most  dreaded  by 
tbe  ministers.  Perhaps  otie  reason  for  this 
tnight  be  the  virulence  of  tone,  atid  un- 
.vcrupulousness  in  the  use  <d'  weapons,  of 
which  mention  has  already  been  tnade,  as 
one  of  the  chief  faults  of  Sir  James  Gra- 
hatn. 

But  all  these  successes  as  a  politician, 
and  all  these  trium|)hs  as  a  speaker,  will 
not  account  for  or  justify  the  assertion  w  ith 
which  these  observations  commeiiced, — 
tbat  Sir  James  Graham’s  influence  over  the 
House  of  Commons  is  otily  secotid  to  that 
of  Sir  R.  Peel  or  Lord  Jobti  Russel.  For 
influence  he  does  possess,  although  in 
the  face  of  all  that  has  been  here  said  to 
his  disadvatitage,  it  is  most  difficult  to  trace 
it  to  its  source,  seeing  that  there  is  no  tnan 
it)  the  house  who  appears  less  to  court  pop¬ 
ular  favor  than  Sir  James  Graham.  Look¬ 
ing  back  at  his  career  while  joint  leader  of 
the  Conservative  opposition,  it  was  certain¬ 
ly  then  impossible  to  predict  that  he  would 
develope  into  the  sort  of  character  he  has 
exhibited  as  minister  and  home-secretary. 
Prominent  as  his  po>^ition  then  w  as,  he  was 
rather  theservitor  ofparty  than  otherw  ise;  he 
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never  assumed  to  take  tlie  lead.  Still  less 
would  you  have  supposed  that  he  would 
have  had  the  boldness  to  flout  the  house  as 
he  has  since  done  ;  or  so  ostentatiously  to 
defy  the  sovereign  people  through  their  re¬ 
presentatives.  All  honor  to  him  for  his 
courage,  though  it  might  have  been  exer¬ 
cised  in  a  better  cause.  It  is  because  Sir 
James  Graham  affects  or  really  feels  an  in¬ 
difference  to  the  good  opinion  of  the  house, 
that  they  submit  so  spaniel-like  to  his  ca¬ 
prices  or  his  studied  coldness  and  indiffer¬ 
ence,  and  pay  so  much  attention,  often  so 
much  deference,  to  his  opinion. 

A  hardness  and  impassability  of  temper-  which  still  retains  much  of  the  fine  pro¬ 
ament,  which  is  to  censure  or  oblo(|uy  as  portion  of  youth,  in  his  heavy-measured,  al- 
''  adamant  or  rhinoceros-hide,  joined  to  a  most  slip-shod  tread,  towards  his  seat  at  the 
wonderful  knowledge  of  human  nature,  right  of  the  Speaker’s  table,  there  is  a  self¬ 
great  talents,  clear  perception,  readiness,  satisfied,  almost  inane  expression  of  coun¬ 
determination  of  purpose,  and  a  steady  re-  tenance,  produced  by  a  peculiar  fall  of  the 
solution  to  seize  all  opporttinilies  and  yield  nether  lip  and  a  distorted  elevation  of  the 
none,  give  him  great  advantage  in  an  as-  eyebrows,  that  does  not  by  any  means  pre- 
sernbly  where  the  average  of  ability  is  not  possess  you  in  his  favor,  or  suggest  any 

above  mediocrity,  and  where  there  arc  s«)  high  idea  of  his  intellect.  He  rather  looks 

few  who  have  the  courage  or  feel  the  incli-  like  some  red-tape  minister  of  the  Tadpole 
nation  to  stand  forth  as  champions.  With  school,  or  some  pompous  placeman,  con- 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Duncornbe,  Mr.  Fer-  ceited  of  his  acres.  But  by  and  by  you 
rand,  and  Mr.  Wakley,  the  members  gene-  learn  to  separate  the  more  fixed  habit  of  the 
rally  bend  before  his  consistent  will  and  de-  features  from  this  odd  expression  of  the 
termination  of  purpose,  which,  in  such  a  countenance,  till  you  see  that  the  supcrcil- 
place,  are  almost  tantamount  to  a  strong  or  iousnsss  is  real,  though  exaggerated  by  the 
superior  mind.  If  they  would  say  the  physical  peculiarity.  There  are  no  traces 
truth,  they  are  not  a  little  afraid  of  him.  of  ill-nature  in  the  face;  but,  on  the  other 

At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  hand,  there  is  nothing  to  encourage.  — 

that  such  a  man  as  Sir  James  is  in  these  Meanwhile  he  has  seated  himself,  placed 
times  particularly  useful.  Utilitarianism,  his  red  box  on  the  table  before  him,  stretch- 
on  which  are  grafted  some  of  the  colder  ed  himselfoutto  his  full  length,  and  awaits, 
and  harsher  doctrines  of  political  economy,  with  arms  folded  and  hat  slouched  over  his 
has  become  the  political  religion  of  our  face,  the  questioning  to  which  he  knows 
public  men.  Centralization,  with  its  train  he  will  be  subjected  at  this  particular  hour, 
of  paralyzing  evils,  has  become  the  fashion-  from  half-past  four  to  half-past  five.  He  is 
able  machinery  of  government.  The  far-  not  left  long  in  his  moody  silence.  Some 
ther  the  ear  and  eye  are  removed  from  the  one  has  put  a  question  to  him.  It  is  Mr. 
actual  scene,  the  less  chance  there  is  of  Duncornbe,  who,  if  one  is  to  judge  by  the 
the  evil  being  seen  or  the  complaint  heard,  malicious  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  his  affect- 
The  selfishness  of  classes  needs  excuses,  ed  tone  of  moral  indignation,  has  got  hold 
It  thinks  to  hide  its  naked  hidcousness  in  of  some  grievance  —  some  letter-opening 
systems.  Weaker  natures  fear  to  lay  down,  delinquency,  or  some  case  of  magisterial 
still  more  to  carry  out  principles,  which  cruelty  and  Home-Office  indifference,  with 
this  selfishness  would  fain  see  adopted.  A  which  he  has  worked  upon  the  members 
firmer  spirit,  which,  perhaps,  because  it  has  who  do  the  *  British-public’  part  in  these 
faith  in  such  principles,  asserts  them  broad-  little  political  dramas,  for  they  are  crying 
ly  and  maintains  them  in  act,  through  good  “  hear!  hear!”  with  a  forty-John-Bull  pow- 
and  evil  report,  becomes  a  powerful  and  er.  Does  the  home-secretary  start  up  to 
valuable  ally.  A  Sir  James  Graham  will  answer?  Is  he  indignant  at  the  insinua- 
be  clung  to,  in  an  instinctive  deference  for  lions  thrown  out  by  his  smart  and  ready  an- 
his  vigor  of  mind  and  boldness  of  purpose,  tagonist  ?  Does  he  burn  to  relieve  hiniself 
Such  a  man  serves,  to  rule.  Less  remote  of  the  odium  of  having  sanctioned  a  sys- 
causes  of  his  influence  may,  however,  be  tern  of  espionage,  or  of  having  neglected 


found;  causes  on  the  surface  quite  suffi 
cient  in  the  present  stale  of  things  to  ac 
count  for  his  contradicting  all  the  usua 
calculations  on  which  ministerial  popular! 
ty  is  based. 

His  demeanor  in  the  house  is  a  study. 
As  he  enters  below  the  bar,  his  red  dis¬ 
patch-box  in  hand,  his  figure  towers  above 
most  of  the  members,  notwithstanding  that 
of  late  years  he  has  contracted  a  slight 
stoop.  Extreme  hauteur,  tempered  by  a 
half-sarcastic  superciliousness,  is  his  pre¬ 
vailing  characteristic ;  and,  as  he  slowly 
drags  along  his  tall  and  massive  frame. 
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to  redress  some  wrong — as  he,  the  poor 
man’s  ex-ojfirio  trustee,  is  bound  to  do  ? 
Oh,  no!  he  is  no  hurry.  The  breatli  ol 
the  questioner  has  full  time  to  cool,  and  the 
voice  of  moral  indignation  to  abate  its  en¬ 
ergy  ere  he  stirs.  Then  he  uncoils  him¬ 
self,  rising  slowly  to  his  full  height,  and 
confronting  his  antagonist  with  a  well-as- 
sumed  consciousness  of  the  extreme  absurd 
ity  of  his  question,  and  tl\p  absolute  im- 
pregnal»ilily  of  the  defence  ;  if,  indeed,  he 
shall  condescend  to  make  any  answer  at 
all  ;  for  you  are  left  in  doubt  a  moment, 
whether  he  will  not  allow  his  supercilious 
expression  to  expand  into  a  contemptuous 
laugh,  and  so  sit  down  again.  However, 
such  things  not  being  allowed  by  the  sove¬ 
reign  people,  and,  as  ministers,  however 
despotically  disposed,  must  answer  ques¬ 
tions,  the  next  thing  to  be  accomplished  is 
to  give  as  homcnopathic  a  dose  of  informa¬ 
tion  as  possible,  conveyed  in  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  indifference,  supercili¬ 
ousness,  and  wholesome  parliamentary  con¬ 
tempt.  There  are  stereotyped  forms.  The 
initiated  know  almost  the  words.  The 
cool,  phlegmatic,  impassable  style  is,  of 
course,  peculiar  to  the  particular  Home- 
Secretary  of  whotn  we  speak.  His  idea  of 
the  functions  of  his  office  seems  to  be,  that 
he  is  to  exercise  the  utmost  possible  power 
with  the  least  possible  accountability.  He 
is  to  know  nothing,  see  nothing,  do  noth¬ 
ing,  but  what  he  is  absolutely  compellable 
to  know,  see,  or  do.  If  the  enemy  can 
ferret  out  a  fact  and  prove  it,  so  much  the 
better  for  his  case.  Then,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  admitted.  But  the  usual  course  is 
for  Sir  James,  in  his  low,  monotonous 
voice,  and  steady,  determined  manner,  to 
give  an  elaborate,  formal  statement  of 
words,  with  as  few  facts  as  possible,  and 
leaving  the  matter  as  nearly  as  possible 
where  he  found  it.  This  course  has  its 
advantage  ;  for  the  questions  put  are  ofteti 
unmeaning,  and  even  detrimental  to  the 
public  service.  Sometimes,  however,  mat¬ 
ters  grow  more  serious.  The  cool,  hard, 
impassable  functionary  is  compelled  by  a 
sense  of  duty  t«)  make  a  more  elaborate 
statement,  and  then  it  is  you  perceive  his 
superiority  as  a  minister.  The  clearness, 
firmness,  extent  of  information,  and  sound 
knowledge  of  his  duty  he  displays,  show 
him  to  be  not  deficient,  either  in  act  or  in 
explanation,  when  he  thinks  it  necessary. 
His  questioner  is  then  put  hors  de.  combat, 
and  he  himself  gets  a  sort  of  license  for 
that  superciliousness  and  apathetic  indiffer- 
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ence  to  popular  censure,  w'hich  are  so  fa¬ 
tally  urged  to  his  prejudice.  In  still  more 
dubious  cases,  as,  for  instance,  in  that  of 
Mazzini,  Sir  James  Graham  has  carried 
this  impassibility  and  indifference  to  an  in¬ 
sulting  extent.  If  he  believed  himself 
right,  of  course  he  showed  great  moral 
courage:  but  moral  courage  in  a  bad  cause 
is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  obstinacy  ; 
and  Sir  James  Graham’s  conduct  in  that 
case  laid  him  open  to  great  ohloipiy,  much 
of  which  was  deserved.  Yet  the  de¬ 
termination  he  showed  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  rather  increased  than  diminish¬ 
ed  his  influence  with  the  house.  If  it 
made  him,  politically  speaking,  hated  by 
many,  it  also  made  him  feared.  Such 
steady  self-possession,  joined  to  such  tal¬ 
ents  and  information,  and  to  such  debating 
powers  as  he  has  in  his  former  career  dis¬ 
played,  though  now  he  rarely  exercises 
them,  arc  quite  sufficient  to  account  for 
that  influence  which  we  have  ascribed  to 
him  ;  in  the  absence  of  personal  respect 
which,  generally  speaking,  he  does  not 
command  ;  or  of  party  gratitude,  which  he 
has  done  little  to  deserve  on  the  one  hand, 
and  so  much  to  forfeit  on  the  other. 


From  tlie  Foreign  tlu  irterly  lloview 

ALGERIA,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

1.  The  Trench  in  A  f fliers,  and  Ahd-eU 
Kadcr.  Murray,  London.  1845. 

Abd-el-Kader' s  Prisomrs  ;  or,  a  Five 
Months'  ('activity  ainonsr  the  Arabs,  liy 
Mons.  A.  Dc  France.  Translated  by  R. 
F.  Porter.  Smith,  P'lder,  and  Co.  Lon¬ 
don  :  IS4C. 

If  Africa  owns  one  peculiar  district  on 
which  her  ancestral  curse  is  specially  en¬ 
tailed,  it  is  surely  that  portion  of  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 
flanked  hy  the  pathless  sands  of  the  Desert 
of  Sahara,  which  is  known  by  the  modern 
appellation  of  ‘  Algeria.’  In  former  times, 
indeed,  the  hand  of  the  Algerines  ‘  hath 
been  against  every  man  ’ — and  foul  were 
the  outrages  and  cruellies  which  rendered 
their  city  a  byeword,  and  their  name  a  re¬ 
proach. 

“  Ergo  fixercentur,  pernis,  vetcrumque  malorum 
Suplicia  fexpendunt." 


i 


Rhadamanthus  himself  could  not  inflict 
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a  severer  expiation  for  former  license,  than 
tlieir  present  condiiion.  The  red  pennon 
of  the  pira»e  is  fortrotteri  in  the  aggressions 
of  the  tri-color.  Providence — or  anihition 
— has  assigned  to  the  ‘  Great  Nation  ’  the 
task  of  avenging,  and  that,  perhaps,  alt«)- 
gether  too  ruthlessly,  the  ancient  insults  (»f 
the  lawless  corsairs  of  Algiers. 

We  propose,  in  the  |»rescnt  article,  to 
take  a  rapid  review  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
this  piratical  state,  and  to  etiter  into  some 
brief  considerations  of  the  position  and 
prospects  of  its  French  coiKpierors. 

The  north-western  coast  of  Africa  has 
undergone,  perhaps,  more  tlian  the  usual 
vicissitudes  to  which  national  as  well  as  in¬ 
dividual  life  is  subjected.  Mauritania 
Caisariensis — for  sncli  was  the  name  whicn 
that  district  which  we  now  term  Algeria 
received  from  tlie  Romans,  when  the  battle 
of  Thapsns  reduced  Nnmidia  under  their 
sway,  is  a  region  wln^se  most  pr<tminent 
feature  is  the  two  parallel  chains  of  moun¬ 
tains  which  traverse  the  country  from  west 
to  east.  The  sotiihcrn  and  more  lofty  of 
the  two  is  called  the  Greats  and  that 
which  fringes  the  Mediterranean  coast,  the 
Ij€S.<r.r  Allas.  Ancillary  ridges,  usually 
stretching  north  and  scinth,  unite  at  une¬ 
qual  intervals  the  two  Atlases,  and  enclose 
within  their  arms  valleys  and  table-lamls  of 
exquisite  fertility;  while  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  lesser  Atlas  are  covered  with 
the  rich  and  varied  vegetation  of  the  East, 
and  yet  preserve  some  of  the  peculiar  ad¬ 
vantages  of  more  temperate  climates. 

This  productive  cohmy  was  lost  to  the 
Western  Empire,  under  the  third  Valentin- 
ian.  Btuiificius,  the  imperial  governor  in 
Africa,  desirous  to  revolt,  but  dill'nient  <d' 
bisowti  resources,  resolved  upon  an  exper¬ 
iment,  v\hich  is  never  tried  but  once,  and 
invoked  the  aid  of  a  foreign  power.  Gen- 
seric  and  Gonderic,  the  young  rnid  ambi¬ 
tious  leaders  «>f  the  Vandals,  having  alrea¬ 
dy  rlevastated  Spain,  cheerfully  promised  j 
their  assistatice ;  and  these  ()rinces  eslal>- 
lished  on  the  ruins  of  the  kingdom  they  i 
were  summoned  to  preserve,  a  dynasty  j 
which  (though  at  onetime  menace<l  by  the  i 
famous  Ikdisarius,)  continued  to  sway  tin  j 
north  of  Africa,  until  its  c<mqnest  was 
achieved,  at  the  close  of  the  seventh  centu¬ 
ry  hv  the  enterprising  khalifs  of  Arabia. 

The  reduction  of  the  West  had  iin!ee«l 
been  attempted  by  the  S  ir  icens  somew  hat 
earlier;  f»r  in  the  year  (>47  Abdallah,  tin  I 
foster-brother  of  Oihinaii,  led  thither  an 
army  of  4U,UU0  men ;  and  tliuugli  this  ex- 
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pedilion  was  not  entirely  successful,  it  pav¬ 
ed  the  way  for  future  attempts  ;  and  Ilassan, 
the  Governor  of  Egypt,  established  a  nomi¬ 
nal  Arahiati  supremaev  over  an  immense 
region,  more  than  miles  in  length, 

emnprising  under  the  general  name  of  Bar- 
hary,  the  states  of  Morocco,  Fez,  Algiers, 
Tripoli,  and  Tunis. 

But  though  the  Aralis  overcame  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  aboriginals  and  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  who  still •  remained  in  the  country  ; 
and  though  their  half-disciplined  and  pre¬ 
datory  tribes  roatneil  at  pleasure  through 
these  fertile  districts;  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  such  an  unconnected  and  ma- 
I  randing  people,  whose  principal  strength 
I  lay  in  tlieir  fervent  but  evanescent  religious 
j  enthusiasm,  to  form  any  lasting  projects  for 
the  snbjngalion  of  the  provinces  they  over¬ 
ran.  Many,  indeed,  settled  in  the  country 
they  had  invaded,  and  in  lime  became  ex¬ 
posed,  in  their  turn,  to  aggressions,  such  as 
those  by  wliich  they  had  themselves  profit¬ 
ed.  But  the  greater  number  preferred  the 
wild  charms  <d'  a  de.sert  life  to  the  .sober 
pleasures  to  which  alone  a  citizen  can  as¬ 
pire.  Princes,  however,  of  Arabian  blood, 
— the  Z  ci rides, — reigned  over'  the  north¬ 
western  coast  till  tlie  beginning  of  the 
twelfth*  century  ;  and  it  was  under  their 
patronage  that  .Abdallah,  the  marabout,*  im¬ 
planted  in  the  bosom  of  liis  countrymen 
that  love  of  Islamism,  which, —  if  it  has 
imparted  to  the  resistance  of  their  liardy 
descendants  the  ferocity  of  a  religious  war, 
— has  also  stamped  it  with  a  generous  self- 
devotedness  which  irresistibly  challenges 
our  admiration  and  our  sympathy. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  aboriginal  trilies, 
the  remaining  Roman  colonists,  the  Van¬ 
dals,  and  their  Arabian  conquerors — and 
we  mu.st  add  to  our  li.st  the  ubiquitous  .lew 
— another  people  combined  to  swell  the 
heterogeneous  throng,  w  hich  dwelt  in  lliese 
regions.  The  Spanish  Moors,  driven  from 
their  native  fields  in  Granada  and  Andalu¬ 
sia,  found  here  a  temporary  refuge  where 
they  might  brood  over  vain  hopes  of  future 
revenge. 

This  confused  mass,  in  course  of  time, 
subsided  into  separate  and  indepemient 
kingdoms — of  which  Algiers,  Morocco, 

*  A  m.'ir.'ihniit  is  the  Luvitn  of  the  Aral'*.  The 
li*‘liii(*tinn  is  hereditary  and  is  roiifined  to  a  par- 
iciiiar  trihe.  lie  is  considered  a  saint  both  hefnre 
•  nd  afier  death,  and  enjoys  many  privilege*  and 
I  vast  degree  of  inniicnre.  The  word  morahuvt 
i-  inditferently  applied  to  the  tomb  or  the  saint 
after  death. 
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and  Tunis,  were  the  most  considerahle. 
The  hisiory  of  the  two  last  must  IVoni  this 
period  he  ahaiidoned  in  order  to  pursue  the 
fortunes  of  Algiers  itself. 

Exposed  to  all  the  temptations,  which 
situation,  poverty,  and  tlie  hereditary  crav¬ 
ing  lor  wild  and  hazardous  atlvcnttire  con- 


spired  to  alf)rd,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
coast  of  Barhary  became  the  dread  of  eve¬ 
ry  Mediterranean  cruiser  ;  but  the  maritime 
depredations  of  its  oocupants,  however  da¬ 
ring,  did  not  attain  atiy  formidable  degree 
of  ortianization  till  the  commencement  of 


the  sixteenth  century  ;  when  the  restless 
ambition  of  two  brothers,  in  humble  sta¬ 
tion,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  lawless 
power — ‘  friends  of  the  sea,  but  enemies  of 
all  that  sailed  thereon  ’ — as  they  exultingly 
proclaimed  themselves,  which  for  nearly 
three  centuries  rendered  the  name  of  Al¬ 
giers  at  once  an  object  of  hatred  and  of 
terror. 

A  potter  in  the  island  of  Lesbos  enj<»ys 
the  ambigutius  celebrity  of  being  the  father 
of  these  youths.  IJoruc  and  llayradilin  i 
have  not  been  the  only  truants  who  have  ' 
shrunk  from  a  life  of  industry  ;  but  seldom  | 
has  truancy  been  altendeil  by  such  disas- 1 
trous  consequences  to  mankind.  Both  j 
brothers  joined  the  pirates  of  the  Levant,  j 
and  Home,  the  elder  and  more  determined 
villain  of  the  two,  soon  learned  how  hiah  a 

.  ^  o 

premium,  bravery,  wdien  uniied  with  a  total 
want  of  humanity  and  principle,  bore 
amon2  those  rovina  adventurers.  With 

o  o 

wickedness  sufTicient  to  overawe,  and  with 
daring  to  fascinate,  their  comrades,  the 
young  Lesbians  gained  rapidly  in  resources 
and  influence; — but,  in  all  probability, 
would  never  have  aspired  beyond  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  few  privateers,  had  not  a  fortu¬ 
nate  conjuncture  of  circumstances  opened 
to  them  a  field  for  more  permanent  con¬ 
quest. 

Spain,  even  before  she  sank  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  third-class  state  in  Europe,  was 
never  remarkable  either  for  the  justice  of 
her  arms,  or  the  liberality  of  her  counsels. 
Not  content  with  persecuting  the  unhappy 
M  oors  with  relentless  fury,  couched  under  j 
a  pretended  zeal  for  the  furtherance  of 
Christianity,  Ferdinand  V.,  guided  by  his 
clever  and  ambitious  minister  the  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  pursued  them  even  to  their  Afri¬ 
can  retreats.  In  the  year  1505  he  despatch¬ 
ed  to  the  coa.st  of  Barbary  a  powerful  force, 
under  Peter,  Count  of  Navarre;  who  sul)- 
dued  Oran — a  town  which  has  given  its 
name  to  one  of  three  Regencies  into  which 


Algeria  is  at  presnt  divided,  jdaerd  there  a 
Spanish  garrison  and  menaced  the  capital 
itself. 

The  Algerines  in  this  extremity  sum¬ 
moned  to  their  as.-istance  a  prince  of  Ara¬ 
bian  extraction,  Selim  Eutemi  ;  who  en¬ 
joyed  great  iniluence  among  the  tribes  of 
the  desert.  'J'his  chieftain  accepted  the 
sovereignty  they  olTered  him,  and  for  a 
while  enabled  them  to  resist  the  efforts  of 
the  generals  of  Ferdinand.  But,  in  a  few 
years,  it  was  again  necessary  to  resort  to 
foreign  aid,  and  in  an  ill-advised  moment 
Selim  begged  succor  from  Barbarossa  (to 
whom  we  have  already  alluded  under  his 
more  proper  name  of  Iloruc,)  who  at  that 
time  had  become  one  of  the  most  m  torious 
of  the  Mediterranean  corsairs.  The  pirate 
came;  and  the  infatuated  Selim  went  with 
open  arms  to  greet  his  future  murderer. 

Barbarossa,  on  his  arrival,  to(k  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  fleet  and  army,  atid  sparetl  no 
pains  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Alge¬ 
rines.  A  mixture  of  cruelty  and  lilierality 
was  peculiarly  attractive  to  a  people  already 
predispo.sed  to  piracy;  and  when  Barbaros- 
sa  caused  Selim  to  be  stabbed  in  his  bath, 
and  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king,  he 
found  no  more  serious  opposition  than  a  few 
subsidiary  murders,  and  the  distribution  of 
;  a  few  bags  of  sequins,  were  sufficient  to 
extinguish. 

History  has  not  failed  to  embellish  this 
crime,  in  itself  sufficiently  treacherous, 
with  the  incidents  of  romance.  It  is  said 
that  other  passions,  besides  that  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  impelled  Barbarossa  to  shed  the  bhwd 
,  of  his  suppliant  and  his  host.  'I'he  inno- 
!  cent  incendiary  was  Zaphira,  Selim’s  Ara¬ 
bian  bride,  w  ho,  on  the  murder  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  repelled  with  a  noble  indignation  the 
:  amorous  overtures  of  the  usurper,  and — a 
second,  but  a  pi^er  (Meopaira — j)reli*rred 
death  itself  to  rewarding  his  crimes  with 
her  love. 

But  Barbarossa,  though  immediately  suc¬ 
cessful  in  his  projects,  had  not  gained  pos 
session  of  a  (piiet  throne.  'Phe  Spaniard.**, 
masters  of  the  province  of  Oran,  attacked 
him  with  European  skill  and  Eastern  perse¬ 
verance  ;  and  the  self-elected  sovereign  of 
.Algiers  found  his  piratical  bands,  however 
superior  on  their  native  element,  totally  un¬ 
able  to  cope  with  soldiers  regularly  disci¬ 
plined.  It  was  ill  vain  that  the  fierce  usur¬ 
per  fought  with  a  courage  that  should 
.inimate  only  the  bosom  of  a  patri(»t;  in 
vain  did  he  scatter  his  ill-gotten  treasure  <  n 
the  banks  of  the  Sinan,  in  the  hope  of  ar 
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resting  the  steps  of  his  merciless  pursuers  : 
Heaven  could  not  suffer  the  prolonged  ex¬ 
istence  of  such  a  monster  :  and  in  dying 
the  death  of  a  soldier  he  experienced  a  fate 
far  too  lenient  for  his  crimes. 

llayraddin,  his  successor,  known  (as  well 
as  his  brother)  by  the  soubriffiut  of  Barba- 
rossa,  was  less  cruel  in  disposition,  and  was 
an  e(jually  enterprising  commander.  Find- 
irm  himself  unable  to  contend  sin2le-hand- 
ed  against  Spain,  he  became  a  vassal  of  the 
Grand  Seignior  in  return  for  his  protec¬ 
tion  ;  and  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
Turkish  court  by  liis  matchless  skill  in  na¬ 
val  tactics  that  Solyman  raised  him  to  the 
dignity  of  a  pasha,  sent  him  against  the 
celebrated  Genoese  admiral,  Andrew  Do- 
ria;  and  as  he  proved  successful  in  his  op¬ 
erations  against  tiiis  formidable  commander, 
the  ijrateful  sultan  assisted  him  to  frain  the 
neighboring  kingdom  of  Tunis  by  a  ma- 
ncEUvre  very  similar  to  that  which  had 
wrested  the  sovereignty  of  Algiers  from  the 
family  of  Selim.  'I’lie  Bey  of  Tunis, how¬ 
ever,  Muley  llaschen,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  escape  from  the  clutches  of  llayraddin, 
and  make  his  way  to  Spain,  wliere  he 
claimed  the  assistance  of  Charles  V.  Ilis 
petition  was  successful ;  for  the  emperor, 
ambitious  of  the  renown  which  in  those 
days  attached  to  every  expedition  against  a 
Mahoinedan  state,  fitted  out  an  immense  ar¬ 
mament  to  effect  his  restoration. 

On  the  IGlli  td'July,  I oB."),  Charles  sailed 
from  Sardinia  with  more  than  Bl),000  troops 
on  board  his  lleet.  The  Goletta  at  'Bunis 
had  long  been  considered  one  of  the  strong- 1 
est  forts  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  Barba-  j 
rossa  had  intrusted  its  defence  to  Seiran,  a 
renegade  Jew,  of  unquestioned  courage 
and  ability.  But  the  numerical  preponde¬ 
rance  of  the  Christian  army  was  too  over¬ 
whelming  to  allow  of  any  prolonged  resist¬ 
ance.  The  Goletta  was  taken  by  a  coup- 
dt-jnain  ;  and  the  tardy  loyalty  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Tunis  began  to  declare  itself 
against  the  usurper.  In  this  extremity 
Barbarossa  risked  all  in  a  pitched  battle. 
The  impetuous  onsets  of  the  Moors  and 
Arabs,  though  led  on  by  the  fierce  janissa¬ 
ries  of  the  sultan,  failed  to  break  the  serried 
ranks  of  Charles’s  veterans,  and  the  sudden 
apparition  of  a  body  of  Christian  slaves, 
who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  confusion 
to  free  themselves  from  their  fetters,  accel¬ 
erated  a  victory  that  had  hardly  ever  been 
doubtful;  Barbarossa  was  compelled  to 
abandon  Tunis,  and  save  himself,  by  a 
hasty  flight,  from  the  dungeons  of  Madrid. 
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This  expedition,  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  exploits  of  Charles’s  eventful  reign, 
levelled  for  a  lime  the  power  of  Barbarossa 
to  the  dust.  Ten  thousand  Christian  slaves 
.•spread  the  fame  of  their  deliverer  through 
every  state  of  Europe,  and  Spain  for  once 
enjoyed  the  sweetest  triumph  a  nation  can 
taste  ;  that  of  having  been  the  successful 
and  disinterested  champion  of  humanity 
and  leuitimale  warfare.  But  other  engage- 
ments  st)on  diverted  the  attention  of 
Charles  from  the  humbled  pirates;  and 
with  a  jiertinacity  peculiarly  their  own, 
they  were  soon  bolder  and  more  prosperous 
than  ever. 

Barbarossa  in  person  indeed  no  longer 
directed  the  affairs  of  his  capital.  His  du¬ 
ties  as  the  Turkish  high  admiral  detained 
him  at  the  court  of  Solynian,  but  his  place 
at  Algiers  was  ably  filled  l»y  llassan  Aga,  a 
C'hristian  renegade;  and  it  was  when  com¬ 
manded  by  this  general,  that  the  pirates 
taught  Charles  a  lesson  which  deeply  mor¬ 
tified  that  haughty  prince,  and  amply  reveng¬ 
ed  I  hem  for  their  former  disasters  at  Tunis. 

The  occasion  of  this  fresh  invasion  by 
the  emperor  was  the  atrocities  committed 
by  the  pirates  on  the  coast  of  Spain  ;  and 
the  forces  which  he  assembled  were  even 
more  numerous  than  before.  Every  thing, 
apparently  conspired  to  its  success.  The 
audacious  Algerines  had  forgotten  to  spare 
the  dominions  of  the  Pope;  and  his  Holi¬ 
ness  promised  absolution  to  all  who  took 
part  in  the  expedition,  and  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  to  those  who  should  fall.  The 
chivalry  of  Sjiain,  and  many  of  the  gallant 
knights  of  Malta,  crowded  on  board  the 
fleet  us  volunteers,  and  even  ladies  of  birth 
and  character  did  not  disdain  to  share  the 
hardships  of  the  voyage.  But  as  the  army 
was  disembarking,  a  violent  storm  produced 
that  disorder  which  is  fatal  to  an  ill-arrang¬ 
ed  project  ;  and  the  torrents  of  rain  which 
poured  for  several  days  together,  proved  an 
important  auxiliary  to  the  spirited  sallies  of 
Hassan.  Day  by  day  the  immense  host  be¬ 
came  more  demoralized  and  broken  ;  the 
prestige  of  former  success  was  dispelled  ; 
and  at  length,  witliout  receiving  any  fatal 
blow,  it  melted  insensibly  away  as  ‘  snow 
on  the  mountain,’  and  Charles,  having  lost 
all,  not  excepting  his  honor,  was  glad  to 
re-embark  the  shattered  remains  of  troops 
that  had  conquered  at  Pavia. 

Very  dolorous  is  tlie  narrative  of  this 
ill-fated  expedition,  which  has  been  trans¬ 
mitted  to  us  by  the  pen  of  an  English  vol¬ 
unteer,  Sir  Nicholas  Villagnon,  who, — while 
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he  extols  tlie  ‘  high  enterprise  and  valeaunt- j  openly  displayed  itself  when  in  the  year 
ness’  of  the  emperor — bewails  ‘  the  myser- j  I().V2,  a  French  fleet  was  forced  by  stress 
able  chaunces  of  wynde  and  wether,  with  '  of  weather  into  their  harbor,  and  the  ad- 
dyverse  other  adversities  dable  to  move  '  miral  demanded  the  release  of  all  his  coun- 
even  a  stonye  heartc  to  pray  to  (Jod  for  his  trymen  who  happened  to  be  confined  in  the 
ayde  and  succor.’  :  town.  A  contemptuous  refusal  w  as  the 

'Fhe  exultation  of  the  pirates  at  their  sue- ;  only  answer  vouchsafed  by  the  pirates; 
cess  knew  no  bounds.  With  .sarcastic  pro- i  and  the  Frenchman  retaliated  this  insult 
fusion,  an  onion  became  the  market-price  by  carrying  off*  in  durance  the  Turkish 
of  a  captive  Spaniard;  and  the  situation  viceroy  and  his  principal  cadi.  ]\laddened 
of  Charles  was  such  during  the  remainder  by  this  abduction,  the  Algerine.s  swept  the 
of  his  reign,  that  he  could  make  no  further!  coast  of  France  with  tire  and  sword;  and 
attempt  to  redeem  his  lost  laurels  in  Al-  a  buccaneering  warfare  commenced  be- 
geria.  i  tween  the  tw(j  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

But  though  unattempted  by  the  govern-  Louis  XIV.  at  length  determined  to  clias- 
menl  of  Spain,  such  a  fair  field  for  chival-  ti.se  the  insolence  of  the  corsairs  in  the 
rolls  enterprise  could  not  remain  long  nn-  most  signal  manner,  and  he  announced  his 
occupied.  .lohn  Gascon,  a  young  Valen-  intention  of  laying  Algiers  in  ashes.  The 
tian  noble,  was  the  next  who  volunteered  reply  of  the  dey  to  this  threat  tells  more 
to  break  a  lance  for  the  security  of  travel-  for  his  humor  than  his  patriotism.  ‘  Let 
Icrs.  His  plan,  though  rash,  was  not  ill- 1  him,’ (]uoth  he,  ‘  send  me  half  the  money 
imagined.  Assembling  a  few- adventurous  it  would  cost  him,  and  I  will  do  it  for 
friends,  he  sailed  straight  to  Algiers,  and,  him  more  eflfectually.’  The  pirate’s  cool- 
favored  by  the  night,  ap'iroached  nuchal-  ness,  however,  did  not  avail  him,  for 
lenged  the  famous  Mole-gate.  Had  his !  the  celebrated  Du  Quense,  with  the  aid 
machinery  been  equally  prompt  with  his  of  bomb-vessels  (which  had  then  been 
courage,  he  would  have  avoided  his  subsc-  recently  invented  by  Bernard  Ivcnaud, 
quent  fate,  and  the  questionable  advantage 'a  }oung  French  artisan)  found  little  diflTi- 
of  ranking  among  the  martyrs  of  Spain.  ;  cnlty  in  fulfilling  the  threat  of  his  sove- 
But  gunnery  and  all  the  arts  subsidiary  to '  reign  ;  and  the  humbled  and  frightened 
it  were  at  that  period  in  their  infancy,  and  inhabitants,  after  liaving  endeavored  to 
bad  powder  marred  many  a  hopeful  design,  j  atone  for  their  resistance  by  murdering  its 
and  sacrificed  many  a  brave  soldier.  The  I  promoter — a  common  expedient  enough  in 
fire-ships  destined  to  blow  up  the  Algerine  *  despotic  governments — obtained  peace  from 
fleet  would  not  explode,  and  the  chivalrous  France,  and  leisure  to  recruit  their  cofifers 
Gascon  scorning  to  escape  unperceived,  by  depredations  elsew  here, 
struck  his  dagger  into  the  Mole-gate,  and  It  was  not,  however,  only  by  the  secular 
left  it  sticking  there,  in  fatal  derision  of  arm  that  eflbrts  were  from  time  to  time 
their  careless  sentinels.  A  race  for  life  or  made  to  rescue  unhappy  Christians  from 
death  followed  ;  but  the  long  polaccas  of  paynim  bondage.  The  court  of  Rome  ex- 
the  pirates  gained  rapidly  on  the  Spanish  erted  its  influence  in  their  cause,  and  under 
vessels,  though  urged  with  all  the  energy  her  auspices,  a  society  of  monks — the  Ma- 
of  despairing  men  ;  and  a  torturing  death,  thurin  Trinitarian  Fathers — established 
to  which  it  wouhl  be  u.seless  to  do  more  themselves  at  Fontainebleau,  from  whence 
than  allude,  ended  the  career  of  the  gallant  from  time  to  time  they  despatched  bands  of 
but  rash  Valentian.  missionary  traders  to  traffic  with  the  slave- 

The  (iuixotic  attempt  of  John  Gascon  |  merchants  of  Algiers.  Their  design  was 
was  not  the  only  one  directed  against  Al-  humane,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  sneer 
giers  by  the  prowess  of  individuals.  In  because  the  friars  yearned  after  the  acqui- 
the  year  103.5,  four  young  Frenchmen  re-  sition  of  sequins,  as  well  as  of  communi- 
solved  to  win  renown  by  reducing  this  nest  cants.  Philemon  de  la  Mottc  is  the  Chau- 
of  freebooters  with  a  single  privateer,  cer  of  these  ambi-dextrous  pilgrimages. 
Their  expedition,  though  not  so  tragical  in  and  he  evidently  con.siders  the  chance  of 
its  termination  as  that  we  have  just  related, ;  reward  for  himself  and  his  associates  in 
was  not  more  successful.  Its  only  effect  another  world,  as  unaff’ected  by  the  trivial 
was  to  leave  in  the  minds  of  the  Algerines  1  circumstance  of  their  having  ‘  made  it  an- 
a  rankling  enmity  to  the  French  flag, !  swer’  in  the  present.  And  perhaps  he  is 
which  in  time  surpassed  their  hereditary  ■  right. 

dislike  to  that  of  Spain.  This  feeling  first  |  The  immediate  effect,  however,  of  this 
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philanthropic  bartering  was  unfortunate, 
for  (tie  Algerines  fouinJ  ilie  irafTic  so  much 
to  their  mind,  that  to  replenish  their  stock 
more  rapidly  than  they  could  do  by  casual 
captures  on  the  sea,  they  commenced  again 
harassing  the  coast  of  Spain  with  maraud¬ 
ing  incursions  ;  and  ilieir  s|)oliatioti  becatne 
at  length  such  a  disgrace  to  the  govern- 
mem  of  that  country,  that  in  1775  Charles 
III.  resolved  to  give  the  whole  piratical 
states  of  liarbary  such  a  decisive  blow  as 
would  crij)ple  their  resources  for  the  future. 
For  this  purpose  a  large  fleet  was  filled 
out,  and  the  coininand  intrusted  to  Count 
O’Reilly,  an  Irish  adventurer  of  some  rep¬ 
utation,  in  conjunction  with  Don  Pedro 
Castejon.  Put  *  Ferdinand  Count  O’Reilly’ 
did  nuf.  lake  Algiers,  lie  landed  his  troops 
in  disorder,  kept  them  for  some  days  in  a 
state  of  inaction,  exposed  to  the  harassing 
attacks  of  the  Algerines,  and  then  hastily 
re-emb. irked  them  and  returned  home. 
The  discomfited  Spaniards  tried  to  console 
each  other,  not  only  for  dishonor,  but  for 
‘  infinite  loss,’  by  alternately  cursing  the 
cliinute  of  Africa,  and  the  policy  of  em¬ 
ploying  a  hot-headed  and  quick-footed  sol¬ 
dier  of  fortune. 

Hitherto  the  states  of  Europe  alone  had 
been  insulted  by  the  corsairs,  but  we  have 
now  to  recount  their  relations  with  a  trans- 
Allantic  power.  On  the  first  appearance 
in  the  seas  of  the  white  stars  of  the  United 
Slates,  the  dey  inwardly  rejoiced,  and 
promised  himself  and  his  associate  thieves 
most  thoroughly  to  despoil  the  infant  re¬ 
public  then  struggling  into  existence.  An 
American  vessel  was  soon  captured,  and 
with  a  coolness  that  recalls  to  ilie  mind  the 
grim  politene.ss  sometimes  recorded  of  the 
more  civilized  ‘minions  of  the  moon,’  his 
highness  consoled  his  captives,  while  su¬ 
perintending  the  riveting  of  their  manacles, 
with  praises  of  the  ‘  immortal  Washington,’ 
and  conjured  Congress,  in  answer  to  its  de¬ 
mands  for  their  liberation,  to  send  him 
that  general’s  portrait,  ‘  that  he  might  al¬ 
ways  have  before  his  eyes  the  asserter  of 
independence  and  liberty.’ 

America,  although  in  no  mood  for  jest¬ 
ing,  was  at  that  time  unable  to  resent  this 
impertinence  of  Omar,  son  of  Mohammed. 
Her  contest  with  England  had,  indeed, 
proved  triumphant;  but  another  such  vic¬ 
tory  would  have  been  her  ruin,  and  she  had 
emerged  I'rom  the  conflict  crippled  and  le- 
sourceless.  Though  sorely  against  her 
will  she  was  compelled  to  ‘  eat  the  leek’ 
proffered  her  by  the  insolent  dey.  Wash- 
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inoton  did  not,  indeed,  send  his  picture, 
but  he  despatched  deputies  with  jileiiary 
powers  to  purchase,  at  any  reasonable 
)rice,  the  captured  Americans.  But  the 
bill  was  heavy,  and  made  out  with  com¬ 
mercial  accuracy: 


Tor  3  fkiptains  at  (iOOO  dollars  each  .  18,000 
2  Males  at  4000  “  .  8,000 

2  l’a>sengers  at  4000  “  .  .  8,000 

14  !Seame!i  at  1400  “  .  .  1U,G00 


53,000 

For  ('ustoni  1 1  percent.  .  .  5,81/’G 


Total  .  51), 4% 


This  was  more  than  America  could  at 
that  time  afford,  and  several  years  elapsed 
before  such  of  the  prisoners  as  had  survixed 
their  treatment,  were  liberated. 

llilherto  we  have  seen  the  wicked*  flour¬ 
ishing  like  a  green  bay-tree  ;’  but  the  cli¬ 
max  is  past;  humanity  re-asserls  her 
rights ;  and  we  are  about  to  record  the 
Punishment, 

During  the  struggle  between  Napoleon 
and  the  allied  powers,  Algiers  was  but 
little  heeded.  In  vain  did  the  expectant 
pirates, 

“  (laze  where  some  distant  sail  a  speck  supplies, 
W  itii  all  the  ihiroling  eye  of  eritt  rprisc.” 

For  under  the  policy  of  Buonaparte  com¬ 
merce  languished  almost  to  inanition — and 
at  a  crisis  when  the  liberties  of  Europe 
bung  suspended  in  the  balance,  few  ves¬ 
sels  cared  to  cross  the  seas  unless  guarded 
by  the  all-suflicicni  protection  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  frigate.  But  when  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
gave  tranquillity  once  more  to  the  world, 
and  men  began  again  to  busy  themselves 
with  trade,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  riches,  the 
j)iracics  corninilted  by  the  states  of  Bur- 
bary  became  once  more  the  subject  of  re¬ 
mark  and  indignation. 

England,  which  had  just  chastised,  at 
such  a  fearful  cost  to  herself,  the  great  arch¬ 
robber  of  Europe,  was  not  likely  to  permit 
the  petty  depredations  of  a  few  insignifi¬ 
cant  states  to  remain  any  longer  unreprov¬ 
ed.  To  her,  as  the  constituted  protectress 
of  the  civilized  world,  seemed  naturally  to 
belong  the  office  of  exterminating  th  s  nest 
of  robbers.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1810, 
a  discussion  arose  in  parliament,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Brougham,  as  to  the  proprie¬ 
ty  of  our  compelling  the  piratical  govern¬ 
ments  of  Algiers,  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  to 
observe  the  conventionalilies  of  the  law  of 
nations  in  their  intercourse  with  other 
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states.  Up  to  this  period  our  own  rela¬ 
tions  uiili  them  had  been  on  the  whole 
amicable.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  in¬ 
deed,  Sir  E.  Mansel  had  conducted  thither 
an  expedition,  whicli  he  mismanaged  so 
much  as  to  weaken  in  some  degree  the  iii- 
Huence  of  our  Hag;  and  Admiral  Illake 
still  later  had  stormed  the  Goletta,  at  Tu¬ 
nis,  in  revenge  for  some  insults  olfered  to 
vessels  under  our  protection,  and  had  pre¬ 
sented  himself  before  Algiers,  atid  demand¬ 
ed  satisfaction  from  that  city  also.  'Fhe 
Algerines  bid  him  do  his  worst ;  and  Blake, 
after  having  ‘  curled  his  whiskers,’  (his 
constant  custom,  it  is  said,  when  irritated,) 
captured  twoof  their  vessels,  and  cotnpelled 
them  to  sue  for  j)eace.  These  misunder¬ 
standings,  however,  had  been  oidy  tempo¬ 
rary  :  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1.  a 
treaty  had  been  concluded  with  them, 
which  was  then  still  subsisting,  and  had  | 
been  adhered  to  on  their  parts  with  toler- 1 
able  fidelity.  Some,  therefore,  urged,  tha% 
under  these  circumstances,  it  was  incon¬ 
sistent  with  good  faith  on  our  part  to  com¬ 
mence  hostilities;  and  it  was  moreover, 
suggested  that,  waiving  the  question  ( t 
right  or  wrong,  success  it.sell  would  be 
doubtful ;  for  it  was  by  no  means  an  easy 
ex[)loit  to  bombard  a  city  in  which  all  the 
houses  were  Oat-roofed,  and  built  of  stone, 
after  the  fasliion  of  Rosetta  and  Buenos 
Ayres. 

'i'o  these  arguments,  however,  it  was  re¬ 
plied  with  irresistible  force  by  the  promo¬ 
ters  of  the  Algerine  expedition,  that  the 
pirates,  by  indiscriminately  attacking  all  na¬ 
tions  they  fancied  weaker  than  themselves, 
had  become  humuui  gauris^  and 

cut  of  the  pale  of  ordinary  treaties  ;  that 
we  merely  owed  our  own  exemption  from 
insult  to  the  salutary  dread  they  entertained 
of  British  guns  ;  that  as  to  the  dilhculty  of 
the  enterprise,  it  did  not  become  those  who 
had  sustained  the  hostility  of  Europe,  to 
flinch  from  punishing  hall-disciplined  bar¬ 
barians  ;  and,  finally,  that  it  was  not  in¬ 
tended  to  interfere  with  their  independ¬ 
ence,  but  simply  to  compel  their  adherence 
to  those  principles,  in  their  foreign  inter¬ 
course,  which  humanity  and  justice  ren¬ 
dered  imperative  on  every  government. 

These  considerations  prevailed ;  in  the 
summer  of  the  same  year,  a  fleet  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Edward  Pellevv, 
Admiral  Lord  Viscount  Exmouth ;  and 
that  officer  was  directed  to  obtain  from  the 
several  states  of  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and 
Tunis,  if  possible  by  negotiation,  but  fail- 
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ing  tha*,  by  fi>rce  of  arms;  first,  the  une¬ 
quivocal  abolition  of  Christian  slavery; 
sccondlv,  the  recognition  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  as  possessions  of  our  crown  ;  and 
lastly,  au  equitable  peace  for  the  kingdoms 
of  Sardinia  and  Naples. 

'I'he  ..pjiearance  of  the  English  squadron 
n(F  the  coast  of  Barbary  apparently  sufliced 
to  t)btaiii  all  these  concessions.  With  re¬ 
gard,  indeed,  to  the  article  respecting  sla¬ 
very,  tie  Dey  of  Algiers  demurred,  and 
snddcrd  v  remeniberinn  his  allegiance  as  a 
\assal  <■!’  the  Ottoman  empire,  which  had 
long  since  become  merely  nominal  in  its 
charact'  r,  >uggcste<l  the  necessity  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  concurrence  of  the  Sublime 
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land  Ivxmouth,  on  the  dc>’s  first  answer, 
uhich  \  as  a  point  blank  refusal,  had  vigor¬ 
ously  prrjiared  for  hostilities;  but  this  latter 
proposal  threw  him  olf  his  guard.  Ilis 
lordships  honest  English  heart  was  no 
match  lor  the  cunning  of  the  Algerine, 

r*  O' 

whose  only  object  was  to  gain  time  for  fin¬ 
ishing  the  defences  of  his  capital.  Unsus¬ 
picious  of  this  ulterior  object,  he  even 
placed  a  frigate  at  his  commaml,  in  order 
that  the  desired  permis>i  n  might  be  more 
speedily  obtained — and,  contenting  himself 
with  stipulating  for  a  final  answer  to  his 
demands  at  the  end  of  three  months,  sailed 
back  to  England,  where  the  fleet  was  paid 


oflT. 


Hardly,  however,  had  this  been  accom¬ 
plished,  when  tidings  arrived  of  an  outrage 
so  cruel  and  unprovoked,  that  we  scarcely 
know  whether  to  admire  the  folly  or  the 
treachery  of  the  dey  under  whose  orders  it 
was  perpetrated. 

The  town  of  Bona,  to  the  east  of  Algiers 

,  ^  ^  O 

in  the  prt)vince  of  Constantina,  has  from  a 
very  early  period*  been  famous  for  the  ex¬ 
cellence  and  abundance  of  the  coral  found 
in  the  gulf  of  the  same  name  on  which  it  is 
situated.  These  fisheries  had  been  for¬ 
merly  in  the  hands  ol  the  Catalans,  then  of 
the  Genoese,  and  afterwards  of  the  Ercnch, 
under  whom  the  ‘  (’ompagnic  d’Afriipie  ’  at 
,  one  time  rivalled  in  wealtli  and  prosperity 
our  own  ‘Hudson’s  Bay  Company.’  Ore¬ 
gon  however  is  not  the  only  debatable  terri¬ 
tory  in  the  world,  and  those  coral  banks 
often  changed  masters.  At  length,  in  1807, 
England  was  duly  invested  by  the  dey  with 
the  seignorial  possession  of  tliis  fishing  sta- 


*  The  coral  fisheries  of  15on:i  arc  mentioned  by 
AbouKVda,  who  nourished  about  the  year  700  of 
th.j  llcj  ra,  ill  liis  *  Description  du  Pays  du 
Magreb.’ 
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tion ;  and  at  ilie  time  of  Lord  Exmouth’s 
expedition  it  was  occupied  lor  the  most 
part  by  Genoese,  IS’eaj>olitan,  or  Sardinian 
traders,  under  llie  protection  of  our  llag. 

Upon  tliis  defenceless  colony,  as  soon  as  i 
tlie  now  hated  sails  of  the  English  fleet  had  j 
disappeared,  the  dey  of  Algiers,  with  all  the 
wayward  folly  of  a  child,  [>oured  out  his 
pent  up  indignation.  His  soldiers  laid 
waste  the  town,  massacred  many  of  the  in-  i 
hahitants  and  enslaved  the  remainder  ;  and, 
failing  there,  wreaked  their  vengeance  upon 
the  English  flags,  which  they  tore  to  ri¬ 
bands  and  dragged  tlirough  the  mire  in  in- 
sane  triumph. 

The  commotion  excited  in  England  hy 

this  burst  of  foolish  fury  may  easily  be  im- 

acrined.  It  had  at  least  the  elfect  of  silenc- 
®  . 

ing  those  disposed  to  advocate  conciliatory 
measures  with  the  pirates,  and  l^ord  Ex¬ 
mouth  set  otf  again  for  the  Mediterranean 
with  the  full  determination  not  to  be  again 
deceived  hv  his  highness. 

On  arriving  at  Gibraltar,  Lord  Exinouth 
was  joined  by  the  Dutch  admiral  Van  Gap- 
pillen,  who  had  been  ordered  hy  his  govern¬ 
ment  to  co-operate  with  the  British  com¬ 
mander,  and  the  combined  fleet  set  forward 
in  company  for  the  coast  of  Barhary.  'I'he 
dey  now  felt  that  he  must  throw  away  the 
scabbard;  and  on  a  frigate  aj>pcaring  in 
the  port  of  Algiers  to  take  »>(!  the  English 
consul,  Mr.  Macdonald,  he  placed  that  gen¬ 
tleman  in  chains,  and  hearing  to  his  vexa¬ 
tion  that  his  wife  and  daughter  had  eirected 
their  escape  in  the  dresses  of  midshipmen, 
he  ordered  two  boats  belonging  to  the  fri- 
gate  which  happened  to  be  in  the  harbor  to 
be  detained  with  their  crews.  When  these 
fresh  misdemeanors  were  reported  by  the  j 
fair  fugitives  on  their  arrival  on  board  the  j 
fleet,  they  of  course  added  new  fuel  to  the  j 
general  indignation,  and  on  the  17th  of, 
August,  Lord  Exmouth  anchored  his  fleet,  | 
which  consisted  of  twenty-live  English  and  : 
live  Dutch  vessels,  three  or  four  leagues 
from  Algiers,  in  no  mood  to  digest  any  fur¬ 
ther  coquetry  on  the  part  of  the  dey. 

His  lordship’s  interpreter,  M.  Saleme, 
was  immediately  despatched  with  a  letter 
containing  the  ultimatum  of  the  English 
admiral.  His  demands  were  brief  and 
stern  ;  though  not  more  so  than  the  con¬ 
duct  of  his  highness  fully  justified.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  our  previous  requisitions,  they 
comprised  stipulations  for  the  immediate 
delivery  of  all  Christian  slaves  without  ran¬ 
som  ;  for  the  settlement  of  the  grievances 
of  the  Sardinian,  Sicilian  and  Dutch  gov- 
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ernments  ;  and  for  ample  satisfaction  for  the 
insults  ottered  to  our  own.  Three  hours 
were  all  that  was  to  be  allowed  the  dey  for 
deliberation,  and  M.  Saleme  was  directed 
to  return  at  the  expiration  of  that  lime  if  no 
answer  was  previously  given.  Even  this 
short  interval  was  consiilered  too  long  by 
the  gallant  spirits  on  board  our  fleet.  ‘  Sa¬ 
leme,’  playfully  exclaimed  an  oflicer  of  the 
Clueen  Charlotte,  as  the  interpreter  stepped 
over  the  side  into  his  boat,  ‘  if  you  return 
with  an  answer  from  the  dey,  that  he  ac¬ 
cepts  our  conditions  without  fighting,  we 
will  kill  you  instead  !’  And  that  the  same 
ardor  animated  the  whole  fleet,  their  subse- 
(juent  conduct  abumlantly  teslifietl. 

I  At  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time, 
Saleme  returned  without  any  reply  from  his 
highnesss,  and  at  the  same  instant  a  light 
breeze  springing  up,  J^nd  Exmouth  gave 
the  signal  for  advance,  'rurning  the  head 
of  his  own  ship  towards  the  shore  he  ran 
across  tlie  range  of  all  the  batteries  with¬ 
out  firing  a  shot,  and  lashed  her  to  the 
main-mast  of  an  Algerine  brig  which  lay 
about  eighty  yards  from  the  mole  that  enclos¬ 
ed  the  inner  harbor.  The  other  vessels 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte,  and  took  up  their  allotted  stations 
with  admirable  precision. 

A  dead  silence  prevailed  during  these  ev- 
jolutions;  the  Algerines  were  taken  by  sur- 
;  prise,  and  their  guns  were  not  shotted,  so 
I  that  a  brief  interval  elapsed  during  which 
I  the  scene  must  have  been  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  interest. 

This  frightful  repose  was  soon  broken. 
The  Algerines  took  the  initiative,  and  a 
gun  fired  alliwart  the  poop  of  the  admiral’s 
vessel  begun  the  battle.  A  furious  cannon¬ 
ade  on  both  sides  continued  for  several 
liours  without  intermission.  The  bomb- 
boats  belonging  to  our  fleet  pressed  forward 
close  under  the  batteries,  and  caused  im¬ 
mense  havoc  among  the  troops  which 
crowded  the  mole;  and,  when  at  last  the 
enemy’s  fire  became  more  slack,  an  explo¬ 
sion  ship  which  had  been  kept  in  reserve 
was  brought  forward  close  under  the  walls, 
and  the  devastating  eflects  it  produced 
completed  their  confusion. 

The  total  cessation  of  the  enemy’s  fire 
towards  the  close  of  the  evening  convinced 
Lord  Exmouih  that  his  victory  was  complete, 
and  he  therefore  drew  olf  his  vessels  out  of 
gun-shot,  and  early  the  next  day  despatched 
Saleme  with  a  second  note  to  the  dey,  re-it¬ 
erating  the  demands  which  had  been  treated 
so  disdainfully  the  preceding  morning.  At 
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tlie  snme  time  preparations  were  made  for 
renewing  the  bombardment,  but  they  were 
unnecessary.  Tlie  haiiglity  Algerine  was 
eflectnally  humbled.  'I'lic  greatest  |)arl  of 
his  capital  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  his 
very  'palace  at  the  mercy  of  our  troops  ; 
his  ships  were  burnt  or  taken,  ami  his  nu¬ 
merical  loss  was  very  great.  L'mler  these 
circumstances  no  alternative  remained  to 
hitn.  A  gun  was  fired  in  tokeii  of  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  terms  offered,  and  an  officer 
was  sent  on  shore  to  superintend  the  em¬ 
barkation  of  the  liberated  slaves,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  immense  sums  the  dey 
had  from  time  to  time  exacted  from  the 
Sardinian  and  Neapolitan  governments  as 
ransom  for  their  captured  subjects.  The 
demeanor  of  his  highness  on  this  trying  oc¬ 
casion  was  very  entertaining.  The  most 
bitter  pill  appears  to  have  been  the  apology, 
which  we  rerpjired  on  behalf  of  our  con¬ 
sul.  Seated  cross-legged  on  his  divan,  the 
dey  sulkily  gave  the  reejuisite  orders  for  the 
freedom  of  the  slaves,  and  even  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  the  treasure;  but  when  Saleme hint¬ 
ed  that  now  was  the  proper  time  to  ask  par¬ 
don  of  Mr.  Macdonald  for  the  insults  to 
which  he  had  been  exposed,  his  highness 
shook  his  head,  and  puffed  his  cliibouque 
in  all  the  bitterness  of  wounded  pride.  But 
the  English  odicer  was  inexorable,  and 
Omar  at  length  muttered,  that  M.  Saleme 
might  say  for  him  what  he  pleased.  ‘  This 
is  not  sutlicient,’  was  the  answer,  ‘you 
must  dictate  to  the  interpreter  what  you  in¬ 
tend  to  express.’  And  the  dey  at  last 
complied.  More  than  a  thousand  slaves 
on  this  occasion  were  restored  to  liberty, 
and  as  they  embarked  on  board  the  vessels 
employed  to  convey  them  to  Europe,  they 
exclaimed  in  grateful  chorus:  ‘  Viva  il  Red’ 
Jngliterra,  il  padre  eterno  !  e  il  ammiraglio 
Inglese  che  ci  ha  liberaio  di  questa  secondo 
Inferno!’  Among  them  were  inhabitants 
from  almost  every  state  of  Europe,  but  sin¬ 
gularly  enough  not  a  single  Englishman. 

The  punishment  which  England  thus  in¬ 
dicted  seemed  severe  enough  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  caution,  if  not  penitence;  but  the 
habits  of  the  Algerines  were  too  inveterate 
to  be  changed.  Under  Ali,lhe  successor  of 
Omar,  who  did  not  long  survive  his  disas¬ 
ters,  they  returned  to  their  old  courses;  and 
so  early  as  1819,  acombine<l  lleet  of  French 
and  English  vessels  were  compelled  to 
threaten  a  second  bombardment,  if  their 
dags  were  not  respected.  But  from  the 
moment  that  the  last  Dey  of  of  Algiers, 
llassein  Pasha,  succeeded  to  the  divan,  it 


became  evident  that  even  j)lundcr  had  be¬ 
come  a  secondary  object  with  the  Algerine 
government;  and  that  hatred  to  the  French 
power  was  now  the  ruling  passion  by  which 
It  was  actuated.  Among  the  signs  which 
from  time  to  time  gave  evidence  of  this 
hostile  feeling  was  a  tax,  which  in  18*^4 
llassein  Pasha  levied  on  all  French  goods 
of  whatever  description;  and  as  may  easily 
be  imagined,  the  French,  the  most  irascible 
people  in  the  world,  bore  witli  the  utmost  im¬ 
patience  these  marks  of  enmity,  and  eagerly 
longed  for  someoccasion  for  an  open  rupture. 
When  both  sides  were  thus  ripe  for  a  quar¬ 
rel,  an  opportunity  was  sure  to  present  it¬ 
self,  and  the  petulant  ill-temper  of  the  dey 
furnished  a  causa  hdli  perfectly  legitimate. 
Upon  some  trivial  dispute  with  the  French 
consul,  his  highness  so  far  forgot  his  dioni- 
ty  and  his  safety,  as  to  strike  him  across  the 
face  with  a  fiy-fiaj)  he  held  in  his  hand  ;  and 
this  outrage  being  followed  by  an  attack 
on  some  Frencb  establishments  near  Bona, 
war  was  declared.  A  blockade  commenced 
which  continued  for  three  years,  greatly  to 
the  expense  of  France,  but  not  rnticb  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  Algerines,  who  being  able 
to  draw  boundless  resources  from  tbc  in¬ 
terior,  treated  the  blockading  fleet  with 
contempt,  and  at  length  fired  on  the  ship  of 
Admiral  de  la  Bretonnicrc,  which  had  ap¬ 
proached  their  harbor  bearing  offers  of  ac¬ 
commodation. 

This  mqiardonable  breach  of  the  laws  of 
legitimate  warfare  put  all  France  in  com¬ 
motion.  The  national  honor  had  been  out¬ 
raged  in  the  most  open  manner,  and  it 
must  be  as  openly  vindicated.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  resolved,  not  only  to  visit  the  authors 
«)f  this  crime  with  condign  punishment,  but 
also  to  take  that  opportunity  of  repairing 
the  recent  dismemberment  of  the  French 
colonial  possessions,  by  reducing  Algeria 
itself  to  a  province,  and  establishing  there 
a  permanent  French  supremacy.  'Uhis  pro¬ 
ject  pleased  every  body.  The  patriot  exult¬ 
ed  in  the  idea  of  rivalling,  if  not  eclipsing 
the  splendor  of  England  in  the  East;  the 
philanthropist  anticipated  the  blessings 
which  would  enure  to  Africa  from  p]urope- 
an  civilization  ;  and  the  speculatist  already 
saw  himself  possessed  of  the  rich  plain  of 
the  xMetidja,  and  the  orange  gardens  of 
Koleah  and  Blidah,  whose  fame  had  even 
at  that  time  penetrated  to  Paris,  and  had 
there  excited  a  mania  for  foreign  acquire¬ 
ments  not  unlike  that  which  raged  in  the 
days  of  Law  and  the  Mississippi  Scheme. 

Having  thus  determined  upon  the  subju- 
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gation  of  Algeria,  neither  pains  nor  money' 
were  spared  to  insure  the  success  ol  tlie 
expedition.  The  minister  of  war,  the  Count  j 
de  Bourmont,  with  more  heroism  than  he 
afterwards  thought  proper  to  display  in  thej 
course  of  the  campaign,  placed  himself  at! 
its  head:  and  on  the  of  May,  18B0,I 

the  army  effected  an  undisturbed  disem¬ 
barkation  at  Sidi-EI-Ferruch,  a  small  prom¬ 
ontory  about  five  leagues  to  the  west  of 
Algiers. 

As  the  projects  of  the  French  embraced 
occupancy  as  well  as  compiest,  and  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  ‘  colonization  made  easy,’ by  the 
aid  of  wealth  and  science,  the  ingredients 
of  the  immense  host  thus  poured  fortli  upon 
Africa  were  necessarily  very  miscellaneous, 
and  even  chaotic  in  their  character.  En¬ 
gineers  to  map  out  the  country  ;  savaus  to 
philosophize  on  their  discoveries;  anti(pia-j 
rians  to  search  after  Roman  relics  ;  farmers, 
fond  of  experimentizing,  to  cultivate  the 
land  as  it  w.as  conquered;  emigrants  with  I 
their  title-deeds  to  farms  yet  in  the  future  , 
tense  firmly  secured  in  their  knapsacks, 
mingled  with  the  more  regular  elements  of 
an  invading  army  ;  while  crutches  for  the 
disabled,  wooden  legs  for  the  mutilated,  and 
air  balloons  for  the  adventurous,  bore  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  foresight  and  ingenuity  of  the 
Parisian  war-olfice. 

The  first  military  operations  on  the 
African  coast  took  place  on  the  same  day 
that  the  army  disembarked.  A  small  fort 
on  the  promontory  appeared  to  the  French 
engineers  to  present  an  obstacle  which 
must  be  overcome.  Approaches  were  made 
in  form — a  storming  party  threw  them¬ 
selves,  with  promising  bravery,  on  the 
breach  as  soon  as  practicable — but  alas  ! 
jmrturiunt  montcs,  and  the  young  aspirants 
for  fame  received  more  raillery  than  praise 
when  tliey  emerged  w  ith  the  garrison — tw'o 
hens  and  a  litter  of  pujipies  ! 

15ut  more  formidable  enemies  were  not 
wanting,  and  soon  made  themselves  felt, 
though  not  seen.  It  was  the  policy  of  the 
dey  to  allow  the  French  to  land,  for  the 
sake  of  plundering  their  baggage  after  he 
should  have  beaten  them  ;  but  it  formed  no 
part  of  his  design  to  allow'  them  to  s'eep  in 
peace  when  that  landing  was  effected.  As 
nighi  drew  on,  the  tired  soldiers  addressed 
themselves  to  repose — but  in  vain.  Con¬ 
tinual  alarms  prevented  their  closing  their 
eyes.  Sentries  mistook  their  comrades  for 
Bedouins;  partial  attacks  were  made  from 
time  to  time  upon  detached  portions  of  the 
line ;  out-posts  were  surprised ;  and  at 
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length  the  confusion  became  so  great,  and 
the  casualties  so  numerous,  that  if  it  had 
been  January  instead  of  June,  tbe  conse¬ 
quences  would  have  been  very  serious.  It 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  happy  for  Ilas- 
sein  Pasha  if  he  had  persevered  in  this  mode 
of  warfare.  It  was  suited  to  his  resources, 
his  talents,  and  his  troops.  But  he  had 
formed  an  inordinate  estimate  of  his  own 
military  skill,  and  resolved  to  risk  his  for¬ 
tunes  in  a  battle. 

'I'he  plain  of  Staweli  appeared  to  offer 
considerable  advantages  as  a  theatre  for 
this  combat.  Somewhat  elevated  above 
Sidi-El-Ferruch,  it  afforded  the  Mussul¬ 
mans  the  opportunity  of  charging  down 
hill — a  consideration  of  no  sliglit  moment 
in  the  onset  of  troops,  each  man  of  whom 
fought  as  his  own  fancy  or  fortune  directed 
him,  and  who  despised  regular  maiucuvres 
as  much  as  the  Highlanders  at  Preston- 
Pans. 

'Pile  French  army  consi.sted  of  three  di¬ 
visions,  each  of  which  was,  about  four 
o’clock  in  tbe  morning  of  the  17th  of 
June,  simultaneously  attacked  by  the  ene¬ 
my  ;  and  on  each  wing  the  success  of  the 
'Purks  w'as  at  first  decisive.  Against  the 
left  the  charge  was  led  most  gallantly  by 
I  the  Aga  in  person,  at  the  head  of  his  Jan- 
j  issaries.  Urging  their  horses  at' full  speed 
i  down  the  declivity,  and  leaping  the  barri- 
'  cade,  behind  which  the  French  were  en- 
*  trenched,  in  a  style  which  Lord  Gardiner 
I  might  envy,  their  first  onset  was  irresisti- 
j  ble;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  oppor¬ 
tune  arrival  of  General  D’Arcine,  with  the 
! ‘JlHli,  the  fortune  of  the  day  might  have 
been  ditVereut,  and  ‘  Flodden  had  been 
j  B  ninockburn  1’  On  the  right,  too,  the 
Bey  of  Constantiua,  by  creeping  up  some 
j  small  ravines  clothed  with  brushwood,  ap- 
'  proached  unperceived  within  a  hundred 
I  yards  of  the  French  line,  and  all  but 
I  achieved  the  capture  of  a  park  of  artillery 
j  which  w  as  there  posted. 

But  among  undiseijilined  troops  there  is 
!  no  surer  prelude  to  ruin  than  a  partial  suc- 
I  cess,  and  at  this  moment  General  Lahiite 
!  — for  the  Count  de  Bourmont  had  content¬ 
ed  himself  with  surveying  the  action  from 
I  the  beach  with  the  aid  of  a  telescope — took 
j  on  himself  the  responsibility  of  ordering 
tfic  whole  of  the  right  wing  to  advance  in 
echelon,  so  as  to  coop  up  the  Arab  army 
between  the  two  PTench  divisions.  'Phis 
movement  was  completely  successful,  al¬ 
though  the  left  forgot  to  act  merely  as  a 
pivot,  and  advanced  simultaneously  with 
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the  right.  This  error,  which,  with  more 
skilful  antagonists  might  have  been  fatal, 
had  in  fact  a  happy  result;  and  the  barba¬ 
rians,  broken  and  disheartened,  retreated 
in  the  utmost  disorder.  The  French  army 
bivouacked  for  the  niglit  in  ilie  Algerine 
camp;  and  if  their  general  had  pushed  on 
immediately  to  Algiers,  there  is  little  doubt 
he  would  have  carried  it  by  a  cuup-dc-maui. 

IJut  the  Count  de  llourmont  was  not  a 
prompt,  nor,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  a 
very  ctuirageous  soldier.  The  battle  ol 
Slaweli  was  fought  and  won  on  the  I7th  of! 
June,  at  the  distance  of  only  four  leagues 
from  Algiers,  but  it  was  not  till  the  “J^tli 
that  the  French  army  was  ordered  to  lake 
Mount  Ilujareah,  the  summit  of  which  com¬ 
manded  the  capital.  J'his  important  posi¬ 
tion  was  carried  in  a  night  skirmish,  and 
rapid  preparations  were  now  made  for  in¬ 
vesting  Algiers  itself.  No  nation  in  the 
world  excels  France  in  military  engineer¬ 
ing;  and  at  daybreak  on  the  4th  of  July, 
the  batteries  of  De  Bourmont  opened  their 
fire  at  point-blank  distance  upon  the  de¬ 
voted  city,  with  splendid  precision  and  ef¬ 
fect.  The  dey  and  his  janissaries  fought 
like  lions;  but  the  fortifications  of  Algiers 
on  the  land  side,  erected  merely  with  a 
view  to  the  rude  assaults  of  insurgent  Arabs, 
were  quite  unfitted  to  withstand  a  scientific 
attack — and  the  issue  of  the  combat  was 
not  for  a  moment  doubtful.  By  nine 
o’clock,  the  fire  from  the  emperor’s  fort, 
which  overhung  the  town,  was  silenced ; 
and  the  French  engineers  had  already 
broken  ground  for  new  works  against  the 
remaining  stronghold  —  the  Kassaubah  — 
when  a  Hag  of  truce  from  the  dey  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  had  abandoned  the  hope¬ 
less  conflict,  and  suspended  further  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  terms  which  were  granted  the  un¬ 
fortunate  old  pirate,  were  more  clemettt 
than  he  could  reasonably  have  expected. 
His  personal  property  w'as  secured  to  him, 
and  he  was  permitted  to  retire  to  Naples, 
which  he  chose  for  his  future  residence. 
One  article  of  ilie  convention  concluded 
on  this  occasion  is  important;  as  it  must 
influence  our  opinion  of  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  the  French  in  Algeria.  It  is 
to  this  effect — ‘The  exercise  of  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  religion  shall  remain  free:  the 
liberty  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  classes, 
their  religicui,  property,  commerce,  and  in¬ 
dustry,  shall  receive  no  injury  ;  their  wo¬ 
men  shall  be  respected ;  the  general  takes 
this  on  his  own  responsibility.’ 


Algiers  being  thus  reduced,  and  the  dey 
expelled,  the  French  began  to  congratulate 
each  other  on  their  comiuesi ;  to  survey  its 
resources,  and  to  deliberate  as  to  its  fumre 
fate.  No  great  acumen,  however,  was  re¬ 
quisite  in  the  opinion  of  the  politicians  of 
Paris  to  mark  out  their  future  course.  J'he 
end  was  obvious,  and  the  means  easy.  Al¬ 
geria  must  be  colonized.  Tlje  Arabs  must 
lie  flattered  or  forced  into  submission;  and 
European  energy,  with  the  aid  of  science, 
must  supply  the  ravages  or  the  lethargy  of 
barbarism.  True,  they  argued,  we  have 
hitherto  been  unfortunate  in  our  colonies; 
they  have  been  one  by  one  wrested  from  us 
by  the  arms  or  jealous  diplomacy  of  other 
states  ;  but  here  we  have  nothing  to  fear. 
England,  tlie  only  power  able  to  molest  us, 
feels  secure  in  the  possession  of  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  and  Corfu,  and  will  view  with  indif¬ 
ference  our  acquirements  in  the  west.  If 
Algeria  is  not,  as  Egypt,  on  the  high  road 
to  India,  or  to  any  mighty  emporium  of 
wealth,  still  it  enjoys  redeeming  advantages. 
Napoleon  himself  would  not  have  disdained 
a  country  .so  rich  in  tropical  productions,  at 
the  distance  of  oidy  three  days’  sail  from 
.Marseilles.  Once  let  us  establish  our 
Nouvclle  T'rance  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  w  ho  shall  limit  our  em¬ 
pire  f  Who  can  calculate  the  results  tliat 
will  flow  from  such  a  virgin  field  for  wealth 
and  enterprise  ? 

These  were  bright  and  not  unnatural 
hopes — yet  how  signally  havij  they  failed ! 
Since  the  capture  of  Algiers,  in  I8B0,  the 
north  of  Africa,  instead  of  conferring  riches 
and  prosperity  upon  France,  has  been  a 
constant  object  of  anxiety  and  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  an  incessant  drain  on  lier  re¬ 
sources.  The  profound  tramiuillity  which 
has  reigned  in  Europe,  has  alone  enabled  her 
to  maintain  in  Algeria  100,000  troops  with 
any  regard  to  prudence.  We  could  almost 
venture  to  predict,  that  in  the  event  of  a 
continental  war,  she  would  be  compelled, 
before  six  months  elapsed,  to  abandon  all 
her  African  interior  possessions  to  the  Arab 
tribes  she  is  now  endeavoring  to  crush. 

It  is  the  coast  alone  that  is  at  present 
compirred.  Oran,  Algiers,  Bona,  Phillip- 
ville,  Constantina  are  hers — but  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  ten  miles  from  any  of  these  towns 
the  farmer  cannot  visit  his  cattle  ;  the  hus¬ 
bandman  cannot  till  his  ground,  w  ithout  the 
protection  of  a  patrol — and  not  even  then 
without  a  very  fair  chance  of  being  riddled 
by  a  bullet,  or  being  dismembered  by  a 
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vntaghan.*^  Arul  tliis  is  the  state  of 
things  after  an  occnpal;on  ot  fifteen  years — 
after  the  expenditure  of  money  France  can 
ill  afford  to  .«pare  from  her  internal  economy 
— and  after  the  perpetration,  on  both  sides, 
of  outrages  whicli  humanity  sluidders  to 
remember ! 

That,  as  far  as  the  Algerines  were  con¬ 
cerned,  the  French  were  justified  in  expel¬ 
ling  the  dey,  and  in  taking  possession  of 
those  territories  to  which  he  had  a  rightful 
claim,  we  arc  prepared  to  admit.  A  pirati¬ 
cal  state  has  a  caput  fupininn,  and  may  be 
exterminated  by  the  first  who  is  sutriciently 
powerful  ;  nay,  he  who  accomplishes  the 
feat  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  rest  j 
of  the  civilized  world. t  England  might  j 

with  equal  fairness  have  annexed  Algiers  to! 
her  colonial  possessions  in  I8I();  and,  that  | 
we  did  not,  resulted,  perhaps,  more  from  a 
cautious  regard  to  the  national  reputation, 
than  from  a  consideraiion  of  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  Europe.  England  felt  at  that  peri¬ 
od  all  the  conscious  pride  of  the  popiilar 
school-boy.  We  had  ‘  tamed  the  pride  '  of 
the  overgrown  bully  of  Europe,  and  we 
felt  unwilling  to  hazard  our  well-earned 
character  by  any  acliievements,  the  motives 
of  which  might  be  questioned,  i’erhaps, 
too,  the  reflection,  that  while  we  retained 
our  possessions  in  the  Mediterranean,  we 
might  securely  abandon  the  north-west- 

*  “  Xul  ne  pent  se  liazarder  a  une  certaiiic  dis¬ 
tance  suns  oire  arine  jusqu’unx  dents.  On  va  clier- 
clier  de  I’can  a  la  fontaine  volsine,  le  fusil  sur 
I’epaule  ;  on  se  visile  I’anne  an  hr  is  d’line  pro- 
priete  a.  I'antrc.  Cette  impossihililie  de  se  trans¬ 
porter  a  la  inoindre  distance,  s  ins  elre  acconipag- 
iie  d'une  escorte,  est  un  siipplice  indcfinissahlo  et 
qui  ne  perrnof  pas  de  se  croire  un  scul  instant  dans 
un  pays  civilize.”  ‘  Raj)port,  »fcc.,  par  .M.  lilan- 
qui,’  p.  17. 

t  The  arrogance  of  the  Algerines,  and  tin; 
amount  of  contrihulion  they  levied  IVoni  dilforenl 
states  as  a  species  of  hldclnnai!,  is  most  surjiris- 
ing.  And  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  elfcet  of 
mutual  jealousy  among  the  continental  [lowers 
in  elevating  to  such  factitious  im[)ortan(;e  a  mere 
den  of  rohhers.  Fr.ince,  indeed,  since  the  time 
of  Henry  IV.,  paiil  no  tribute  except  und(;r  color 
of  rent  tor  the  coral  hanks  of  Bona;  an  I  the 
Roman  states  enjoyed  an  equal  freedom.  'Pur- 
key,  too,  prohibited  any  Hopredations  on  .Austrian 
or  Russi.'iii  vessels.  But  Sweden,  Denmark,  I’or- 
lugal,  'Puscany,  the  'Pwo  Sicilies,  Sardinia,  ami 
Hanover,  paid  very  heavily  for  the  nominal 
friendship  of  the  dey  ;  and  it  is  a  disgraceful  fact 
that  Knglapd,evcn  so  lately  as  HOG,  made  him  a 
present  of  GOO/,  whenever  site  changed  her  con¬ 
sul,  an  event  which  of  course  the  Algerine  gov¬ 
ernment  contrived  to  render  tolerably  frequent. 
— Vide  ‘  L’.Mcerie,’  par  Baron  Baude.  vol.  i  p. 
2G4. 
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ern  coast  of  Africa,  was  not  without  its  in- 
lluence  in  strengtliening  this  commendable 
coync.ss. 

France,  however,  had  the  advantage  of 
being  entirely  unfettered  by  the  trammels 
of  propriety.  She  had  no  character  to  lose; 
and  theretore  did  not  hesitate  to  seize  the 
opportunity  of  enriching  herself,  by  spoiling 
the  Philistines.  And,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  she  decided  riohllv.  Her  coloniza- 
tiou,  as  well  as  reduction,  of  Algiers  and  its 
circumjacent  territory,  cannot,  we  think,  be 
censured  by  even  a  severe  moralist.  But 
we  cati  go  no  further.  Qui  uon  hnbet  Hie. 
non  flat.  The  dey  of  Algiers  had  neither 
right  nor  title  (not  even  that  of  seignorial 
possession)  to  the  country  south  of  the  plain 
of  the  Metidja;  and  w'e  must  confess  our 
sympathy  with  the  efforts  which  the  Kahyles 
of  the  highlands,  and  the  Bedouins  of  the 
plains,  are  making  to  preserve  that  inde¬ 
pendence  which  they  have  enjoyed  so  long  ; 

;  and  w'hich  would  seem  intended  by  Provi¬ 
dence  to  be  a  kind  of  birth-right  to  the  in- 
habitants  of  such  region.s,  as  a  partial  com- 
!  pensatimi  for  the  nigged  and  nomadic  life 
1  they  are  destined  toleatl. 

!  But  their  opposition  would  have  long  ago 
!  succumbed  under  the  immense  resources 
:  brought  to  hear  against  them,  if  they  had 
!  not  possessed  a  leatler  wdu)  had  inlluence 
among  them  sufficient  to  organize  thatpar- 
'  tial  degree  of  combination  which  alone  is 
suited  to  their  genius.  Unfortunately  for 
France,  such  a  man  appeared  at  the  precise 
moment  when  his  presence  became  indis¬ 
pensable,  if  the  Arabs  were  to  offer  any 
effectual  resistance.  His  name  is  familiar 
to  all  the  w'orld.  There  are  few,  indeed, 
who  have  not  heard  of  Abd-el-Kader. 

1  The  father  of  this  extraordinary  man  was 
ja  tnaraboiU  of  great  celebrity,  and  lineally 
!  descended  from  Mnley  Abd-el-Kader,  wlio 
;  is  reverenced  among  the  Arabs  as  the  Elisha 
1  of  Mahomet.  His  mother  too,  who  is  still 
'  alive,  is  remarkable  for  her  jirace  and  in- 

I  •  ^  ^  r 

I  telligencc,  and  the  young  Abd-el-Kader  en- 
i  joyed  tlic  advantage  of  an  extremely  culti- 
j  vated  Eastern  education.  Wliile  yet  a  mere 
I  vonth  he  thoroimhlv  understiHid  the  char- 

I  -  r? 

acter  of  bis  .countrymen,  and  used  every 
effort  to  o!)tain  that  rep’ntation  for  sanctity, 
j  without  which  be  knew  no  permanent  intlu- 
I  ence  among  the  Arab  tribes  could  be  hoped 
!  for  ;  and  to  which  his  position  as  a  mara- 
!  bout  and  a  pilgrim  to  Mecca  entitled  him 
i  to  aspire. 

j  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1830,  the 
I  happy  effects  of  this  foresight,  and  youth- 
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ful  ausierity  were  immediately  percej)til)le.  j  merates  thirty-four  dilferent  tribes  who  had 
IJe  was  unanimously  elected  emir  of  his  |  pledged  ilieir  faitli  to  his  brother,  wljo  is, 
own  tribe;  and  when  he  unfurled  the  ban-  in  fact,  (though  this  h;is  been  denied,)  one 
ner  of  Mahomet,  proclaimed  a  holy  war,!  of  Abd-el-Ivatler’s  numerous  emissaries; 
ajid  underl<K)k  to  drive  the  unbelievers  from  j  and  on  being  asked  what  had  his  couutry- 
Africa,  immense  masses  of  tribes  crowded  i  men  to  complain  t>f  on  the  part  of  the 
to  his  statidarvl  from  every ipiarter  ;  and  the!  French,  made  this  reply  :  ‘  Tlie  Arabs  de- 
t  oung  sultan  was  enabled  to  commence  tliat  {  te.st  yon  because  you  are  of  a  different  re¬ 
determined  opposition  to  the  French  arms,  j  ligion;  because  you  are  strangers  ;  because 
the  issue  of  which  is  even  yet  doubtful,  and  |  you  now  take  possession  of  their  country, 
w  hich  has  fixed  on  him  the  attention  of  the  j  and  to-morrow  w  ill  demand  their  virgins 
whole  world.  His  career  since  that  epoch  j  and  their  children.  'Fhey  said  to  my  bro- 
has  been  clvequered  with  disasters,  but  hast  ther,  lead  us,  and  let  us  recommence  the 
been  on  the  whole  successful.  It  is  evi- 1  war.  Every  day  which  passes  consolidates 
deully  not  his  policy  to  risk  his  undisci- ■  the  Christians.  Let  us  liave  done  with 
j)rmed  troo^)s  in  pitched  battles  against  the  |  them  at  once.’  *  Whatever  you  may  say,’ 
French,  and  accordingly  he  has  seldom  at- ,  rejoined  the  mortified  official,  ‘  tiiere  are 
tempted  it;  and  in  the  few  instances  in  '  many  Arabs  who  appreciate  and  are  devot- 
which  he  has,  even  when  supported,  as  at  ed  to  us?’  ‘  There  is  hut  one  God,’  wa.s 
Jsly,  by  tlwe  neighb<wing  empire  of  Moroc-  the  answer  of  the  obstinate  catechumen, 
CO,  a  signal  deleat  has  been  liis  fate.  But  ‘  my  lile  is  in  His  hands,  and  not  in  yours, 
in  vain  have  general  after  general  attempted  I  sliall,  tlierefore,  speak  candidly.  Every 
bis  destruction.  A  victory  however  deci- ;  day  you  find  Mussulmeti  come  to  tell  you 
give  has  failed  to  crush  him — has  been  bar- '  that  they  are  attached  to  yon,  and  that  they 
ren  of  the  usual  cousecinences.  In  some:  arc  your  faithful  servants.  Do  not  believe 
quarter  w  liere  he  is  least  expected,  the  ubi-  '  them  ;  they  lie  through  fear  or  through  self- 
quitous  emir  is  certain  to  reappear  after  the  {  interest.  If  you  were  to  give  every  Arab  a 
apparent  demolition  of  his  forces;  to  re-  slice  of  roast  meat  every  day,  which  they 
venge  himself  for  his  previous  discomfiture  j  love  so  well,  cut  from  your  own  flesh,  they 
by  some  coup  de  main  at  once  rash  and  j  would  not  tlie  less  detest  you  ;  and  every 
successful,  and  to  vanish  as  suddenly  w  hen  ,  time  that  a  chief  arises  whom  they  believe 
his  exploit  is  achievexl ;  w  hile  the  editor  of  capable  of  vanquishing  you,  they  will  all 
tlie  ‘  Moniteur  Algerien’  endeavors,  w  ith  !  follow  him  were  it  pro{X)sed  to  attack  you 
tlie  legerdemain  of  a  French  annalist,  to  i  in  Algiers  itself.’  ‘Do  you  not  believe,’ 
(urn  defeat  into  victory,  and  a  rapid  retreat  1  j>ersisted  his  interrogators,  ‘  that  the  Arabs 
into  a  daring  razzia!  The  butcheries  of  will  tire  of  dying  for  an  enterprise  which 
Clauzel,  Barthezene,  and  Savary — the  |  can  never  have  any  chance  of  success  ?' 
courteous  urbanity  and  judicious  measures  '  But  the  question  remained  unanswered  : 
of  Lamoriciere — and  the  pompous  mani¬ 
festoes  of  Bugeaud  have  proved  equally  in- 
eflicacious.  Not  only  in  the  more  distant 

provinces,  such  as  Oran  and  Constanlina,  j  which  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  arouse  a 
iml  even  in  tlie  immediate  vicinity  of  Al- 1  child  of  the  desert. 

giers  itself,  ebullitions  and  outbreaks  of  the  ;  To  this  account  of  the  state  of  the 
most  dangerous  character  are  continually  !  French  prospects  in  Algeria,  we  give  iin- 
occurring,  and  every  thing  evidences  the  I  plicit  credit ;  for  tlie  course  of  events  dur- 
delermination  of  the  Mussulman  to  shake  j  ing  the  period  of  their  occupation,  bears 


refusing  to  be  baited  any  longer,  the  prison¬ 
er  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  haick,  and 
relapsed  into  that  obstinate  silence  from 


off  the  hated  yoke  of  the  French  on  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

'File  ‘  Journal  des  Debats’  of  the  12th  ofj  in  ISBOgavc  birth  have  faded  aw  ay. 


w  iih  it  concurrent  testimony.  The  specula¬ 
tive  dreams  to  which  the  African  expedition 

Alge- 


December,  contains  an  instructive 

exposition  of  this  hostility,  from  the  mouth 
of  Mohammed  Abdallah,  when  a  prisoner 
under  sentence  of  death.  He  had  been 
convicted  of  instigating  revolt  amon^  the 
Beni-Zoug-Zougs,  and  was  at  one  time 
sujqiosed  to  be  the  famous  Bou-maza, 
though  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  only 
that  chieftain’s  brother.  The  jiriaoner  enu- 


'  ria  is  yet  an  unsubdued,  an  uncolonized, 
and  an  unproductive  country. 

It  would  have  been  vexatious  if  the  gal- 
lant  Araliian,  who  has  directed  this  opposi¬ 
tion,  had  been  either  ugly  or  ferocious  ; 
ami  we  arc  happy  to  be  able  to  acquaint 
our  readers,  on  the  authority  of  M.  de 
France  (to  whom  we  owe  an  apology  for 
this  lardy  notice),  that  he  is  by  no  means 
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either  the  one  or  the  other.  Thfit  gentle- 1  tails ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  their 
man  has  detailed  his  adventures  among  the  1  enormities  are  autliorized,  or  even  known 


Aral)  tribes,  after  having  been  taken  priso- i 
ner  while  absent  from  liis  ship  on  a  slioot-  j 
ing  party,  in  a  simple  and  unaffected  style  j 
which  adds  to  the  interest  of  his  story.  ■ 
The  following  is  his  portrait  of  Abd-el-Ke-! 
der,  which,  considering  it  is  from  the  pen  ; 
of  a  Frenchman  and  a  captive,  is  snllicient- 
ly  attractive.  j 

“  Abd-cl-Kader  is  little,  being  not  more  than  ' 
five  feet  high;  his  liice  long,  and  of  excessive  ; 
paleness;  his  large  black  eyes  are  mild  and  | 
caressing ;  his  mouth  small  and  graceliil ;  j 
his  nose  atpiiline.  His  beard  is  thin,  but  j 
very  black.  He  wears  a  small  moustai'he,  j 
^vhich  gives  his  features,  naturally  fine  and 
benevolent,  a  martial  air,  which  becomes  him 
exceedingly-  The  of  his  physiogno-1 

my  is  sweet  auil  agreeable.  M.  Bravais  has! 
told  me  that  an  Arab  chief,  whose  name  I 
have  forgotten,  being  om*  day  on  bf)ar«l  the 
‘Loiret,’  in  the  captain’s  ftate-room.  on  seeing 
the  porir.iit  of  a  woman,  Isabeau  de  Baviere,  | 
w'hom  the  engraver  had  taken  to  personify , 
Europe,  exclaimed,  ‘'rhere  is  Abil-el-Ivader.’ j 
Abd  el-Kader  Iras  beautiful  small  hamls  ani!  i 
feet,  and  displays  some  co(iuetry  in  keeping  1 
them  in  order.  He  is  always  w.ishing  them.! 
While  conversing,  scpiatted  upon  his  cushions, ! 
he  hohls  his  toes  in  Ids  fingers,  or,  if  this  pos¬ 
ture  faligiuis  him,  he  begins  to  pare  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  nails  witli  t  le  knife  and  scissors  ofi 
which  the  mother-of-|)earl  hindlc  is  delicately) 
worked,  and  w’hich  he  constantly  has  in  his  j 
hands.  j 

‘Hie  affects  an  extreme  simplicity  in  hisj 
dress.  There  is  never  any  gohl  or  embroide- 1 
ry  upon  his  bernotis*  He  wears  a  shirt  ol ! 
very  fine  litien,  the  seams  of  which  are  cover-! 
ed  w’ilh  a  silken  stripe.  \ext  to  his  shin' 
comes  the  /iaick.\  He  throws  over  the  haick  ' 
two  berno'is  of  white  wool,  and  upon  the  twoj 
white  bernous  a  black  one.  A  lew  silken  tas-  i 
sals  are  the  only  ornaments  which  relieve  the  i 
simplicity  of  his  coslutne.  He  never  carries  j 
any  arms  at  his  girdle.  His  feet  are  naked, 
in  his  slippers.  He  has  his  head  shavetl.  and; 
his  head-dress  is  composed  of  two  or  three 
Greek  caps,  the  one  upon  the  other,  over ' 
which  he  throws  the  hood  of  his  bernous.” — p. ! 
28.  ! 

The  testimony  paid  by  M.  de  France  to 
tbe  courtesy,  kindness  and  humanity  of  the 
emir,  is  etpially  strong.  'Fhe  cruelties  in¬ 
deed  practised  by  the  Arabs  upon  such  un¬ 
fortunate  Christians  as  fill  within  their 
clutches,  are  most  revolting  iu  their  dc- 

*  Tne  bernous  is  a  woollen  mantle  without 
sleeves,  but  willi  a  hood. 

t  The  haick  is  a  coverIn:»  of  very  thin  wool, 
worn  as  a  wrapper  over  llie  head  and  slioulders. 


by  their  sultan,^  though  doubtless  his  pow¬ 
er  rests  on  too  precarious  a  tenure  to  enable 
him  to  hold  the  reigns  of  discipline  with 
too  unyielding  a  band. 

But,  though  Sidi-cl-IIadj-Abd-el-Kader- 
Maliidiu  (which  is  his  name  iu  full)  has 
been  a  very  powerful  obstacle  to  tbe  pro¬ 
gress  of  tbe  French  in  Africa,  be  is  by  no 
means  tbe  only  one  with  which  they  have 
had  to  contend;  and  we  are  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  if  be  bad  never  existed  they 
would  have  bad  better  fortune;  or  whether, 
if  he  were  to  be  slain  to-morrow,  their  suc¬ 
cess  would  be  materially  accelerated. 

Among  tbe  primary  causes  of  tbe  failure 
of  the  projected  colonization  of  the  north 
of  Africa,  may  be  classed  tbe  profound  igno¬ 
rance  which  prevailed  among  the  French, 
on  their  first  arrival,  of  the  nature  of  tbe 
country  in  which  they  found  themselves. 
Intoxicated  with  the  reports  of  tbe  fertility 
of  Algeria,  they  forgot  the  nnbealtbiness 
which  is  usnilly  its  concomitant,  and 
which,  in  fict,  prevails  in  very  many  parts 
of  the  llegency  to  a  fearful  extent.  Imme¬ 
diately  south  of  Algiers  lies  the  Sahel, 
which  is  ail  immense  elevated  tract  of 
country,  lying  between  tbe  .Mediterranean 
and  the  plain  of  the  Metidja.  Its  .surface 
is  crowded  with  little  valleys  and  inter¬ 
sected  by  deep  ravines.  Its  general  ap¬ 
pearance  is  niggeil,  sterile,  and  broken. 
Here  we  liml  health  indeed,  though  no 
greater  suscep*ibility  of  culture  than  is 
afforded  by  similar  mountainous  regions. 
But,  behind  this  stretches  the  vast  plain  of 
Metidja,  which  science  and  combination 
might  render  available,  but,  which  in  its 
present  state,  confided  to  the  isolated  en¬ 
terprise  of  individuals,  is  more  fatal  to  life 
than  even  the  Arab  hnllets.f 

*  An  F.nglisli  vessel  liail  been  wreeked  off  the 
African  coast ;  till)  crew  were  on  tbe  point  of 
being  sacrificed  by  tbe  natives,  when  a  detacli- 
inent  opporlnnelv  arrived  from  Alxl-cl-Kadcr, 
the  ollicer  in  comtnatul  of  which  thus  addressed 
;  tlie  Aralo  : — “  Fnliappy  peojrle !  What  arc  you 
1  Jihont  ?  In  sacrificing  these  men  yon  would  corii- 
j  mit  a  most  wicked  action — an  ofience  against 
I  (iod.  Dread  then  tin*  anger  of  yiHir  sultan, 
j  These  sailors  are  not  of  the  same  religion  as  our 
j  enemies,  the  rreneh  ;  on  the  contrary,  their 
j  [tropbet  is  acknowledged  by  ours.”  So  com¬ 
pletely  overawed  were  tln-se  ignorant  people, 
that  their  prisoners  were  conducted  in  safely  to 
A!)d-el-Kader,  who,  after  furnishing  them  with 
clothes,  &.C.,  sent  them  to  Bihraltar. — ‘  Times’ 
Newspaper,  i-ltli  of  January,  18  l(>. 

t  “  Malheur  an  voyageur  imprudent  ipii  s’est 
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The  disappointment  and  reaction  which 
followed  the  iiisahihrily  of  the  ‘land  of 
promise’  were  greatly  increased  by  the 
rash  eagerness  of  the  first  emigrants  to  pur¬ 
chase  land  from  the  Mussulmen,  though  ; 
they  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  j 
interests  they  were  buying,  and  were,  in  ' 
fact,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  tenure  of  real  j 
property  among  the  Algerines.  Dispositions  j 
of  estates,  entailed  by  a  species  of  mortmain,  j 
were  extremely  common.  M.‘  Blanqui,  who  , 
was  deputed  by  L’ Academic  des  Sciences! 
at  Paris  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the 
failure  of  colonization  in  Algeria,  informs  us  1 
that  those  properties  are  called  hahaus  or  ^ 
ensures,  of  which  the  legal  estate  has  been  i 
vested  by  some  individual  in  an  eleemo¬ 
synary  or  other  corporation,  while  the  bene¬ 
ficial  interest  is  reserved  to  himself  and  his' 
successors  iu  some  determinate  line.  'Phe 
confusion  which  would  How  from  this  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  legal  ownership  from  the  ac¬ 
tual  enjoyment,  in  the  alienation  of  land, 
may  easily  be  imagined  when  we  retlect,  that 
in  general  its  existence  was  unsuspected  by 
the  credulous  emigrant,  and  undisclosed  by 
the  roguish  vender  !  The  effect  of  these 
improvident  or  fraudulent  transactions  has 
been  to  render  the  titles  to  property  through¬ 
out  the  llegency  extremely  insecure  ;  and 
this,  combined  with  the  destructive  influ¬ 
ence  of  malaria,  has  deprived  Trance  of  that 
nucleus  of  enterprising  and  thriving  colo¬ 
nists,  without  which  any  attempt  to  radiate 
over  a  more  extended  region  must  be  fu¬ 
tile,  or  at  best  unstable. 

But  as  if  France  hail  been  determined  to 
afford  her  infant  colonies  on  the  African 
coast  no  aid  she  could  possibly  withhold, 
she  has  thought  fit  to  feller  their  foreign 
traffic,  by  the  perfect  freedom  of  which  they 
could  alone  have  hoped  to  surmount  their 
other  disadvantages,  with  trammels  which 
are  only  suited  to  a  city  in  its  maturity.  'The 


tariff,  which  is  only  an  incenlive  to  the 
opulent  traders  of  Marseilles,  damps  the  en¬ 
terprise  of  the  Algerines.  They  might  well 
have  imitated  our  example  at  Singapore, 
which,  itself  also  formerly  a  mere  nest  of 
pirates,  has,  from  the  simple  expedient  of 
throwing  open  its  ports,  become  a  thriving 
city  of  B!),000  inhabitants:  but  the  French, 
by  establishing  a  douane  before  there  was 
any  commerce  to  tax,  have  rendered  the 
first  nugatory,  and  have  paralyzed  the  latter. 

'The  peculiarites  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  were  thrown,  presented  -ad¬ 
ditional  difficulties  to  the  French.  The 
features  of  the  Arab  character  are  strongly 
defined  ;  and  in  a  general  way  attach  to  the 
Kabyles,  the  Bedouins,  the  Beni  Ammer, 
the  Fliiiahs,  and  all  that  host  of  tribes,  with 
the  names  of  which  the  despatches  of  .M  ar- 
shal  Bugeaud  have  made  us  familiar.  Ava¬ 
rice,  restlessness,  treachery,  and  fanaticism  ; 
hospitality,  hardihood,  intelligence,  and  de¬ 
votion,  are  some  of  the  antagonistic  traits 
which  an  Arab  of  the  desert  exhibits.  In 
person,  too,  they  all  bear  to  each  other  a 
strong  family  resemblance.  Well  formed, 
clean  limbed,  muscular,  and  of  middle  sta¬ 
ture,  they  are  the  very  build  for  guerrilla 
troops.  Their  complexion  is  of  a  clear 
olive  tint,  often  deeply  browned  by  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  sun;  their  eyes  arc  dark  an>’ 
sparkling ;  their  hair  black,  coar.se,  anx 
luxuriant.  'Their  senses  are  sharpened  by 
constant  exercise  to  a  degree  rivalling  the 
acuteness  of  the  North  American  Indians. 
A  Bedouin  will  hear  the  murmuring  of  dis¬ 
tant  warfare,  or  detect  in  a  cloud  of  dust  an 
approaching  caravan,  where  a  Furopean  is 
utterly  at  fault.  So  far  from  dreading  war, 
it  is  their  choice  and  their  pastime.  An 
.Vrabian  in  his  war-sadille  would  not  ex¬ 
change  his  seat  for  the  sofie.st  divan  in  Per¬ 
sia.  'To  slay  a  Christian  he  exultingly  sacri¬ 
fices  his  own  life — for  he  well  believes,  that 


aventure  sans  "uiib;  et  sans  preoantion  sur  ce  ter-  j 
rain  en  apparence  si  nni  et  si  facile  ii  parconrir! 
S’il  y  aliurdu  an  t'*inps  dos  liantes  lierlies,  il  court 
le  risque  d’etre  enseveli  dans  ces  forcis  de  graini- 
nees  colos-ales  »pii  paraissenl  de  loin  tin  tapis  de 
gazon  :  S’il  y  cirenie  ii  I’epoqne  des  chaleiirs  tie 
I’ele,  la  terre  entr’ouvertc  lui  envoie  des  hontfees 
de  gaz  peslilenliels  tpii  donnent  la  tievre  el  la 
inort :  cntin,  dans  la  saisuns  des  pluics,  tout  se 
change  en  cloaqnes  fungenx  on  en  inarais  pro- 
fonds  «pii  recipient  aniant  de  pieces  et  qni  soni 
pins  dangerenx  tpie  la  ficvre.” — ‘.Algerie,  Par 
M  Ulan(|iji,’  p.  12.  The  attention  of  the  French 
government  has  lately  been  ably  called  to  the 
necessity  of  sijstematic  cultivation.  V’ide  Me- 
inoires  an  Roi  sur  la  Colonisation  de  L’Algerie 
par  L’Abbe  Landinann.  Paris.  1845. 


“  They  that  shall  fall  in  inarch  or  fiffht. 

Are  called  by  Allah  to  realms  of  light ; 

Where  in  giant  pearls  the  houris  dwell. 

And  nvtch  to  the  faithful,  the  wine-red  shell  ; 
With  their  words  so  sweet,  and  their  forms  so 
fair, 

Their  gazelle-like  eyes,  and  their  raven  hair; 
Where  the  raptured  ear  may  drink  its  till 
Of  the  heavenly  music  of  Izrahil  ; 

And  bending  from  Allah’s  throne  on  high 
Is  the  Tree  of  Immortality.” 

Such  is  the  crafty  creed  which  the  Koran 
inculcates;  and  the  Moslem  too  often 
shames  the  Christian  in  his  choice  between 
the  Future  and  the  Present. 
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Thus  warlike  in  their  tastes,  the  Arabs  | 
have  thrown  themselves  heart  and  soul  into 
the  melee.  Religion  and  interest,  duty  and 
pleasure,  point  towards  the  same  path;  and 
it  would  require  far  more  tact  and  circum¬ 
spection  than  the  French  seem  disposed  to 
exert  to  divert  them  from  its  pursuit. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  our  volatile  neigh¬ 
bors  have  not  the  gift  of  colonization. 
They  never  have,  and  never  will,  succeed 
in  attaching  the  affections  of  a  foreign  peiv 
ple.  The  feelings  of  a  nation,  when  con¬ 
quered,  are  in  a  high  state  of  irritation. 
That  irritation  must  be  allayed  ;  but  a 
Frenchman  has  neither  tact  nor  persever- j 
ance  to  do  so.  Again ;  when  once  the  j 
solid  fruits  of  victory  have  been  obtained, 
a  wise  foe  will  refrain  from  glorying  over  { 
his  opponent;  but  a  Frenchman’s  vanity  is  ' 
stronger  than  his  prudence,  and  the  bom- ' 
bastic  manifestoes  of  Bugcaud  have  use- ! 

"  .  .  i 

lessly  e.xacerbated  the  enmity  of  the  emir 
and  his  followers.  Once  more :  there  is ! 
no  feeling  stronger  in  the  Arab  bosom  than 
a  veneration  for  domestic  ties,  and  a  regard  | 
for  female  purity.  The  French  have  violat¬ 
ed  the  one,  and  have  outraged  the  other  ;* 
and  the  result  has  been  a  loathing  hatred 
of  French  habits  and  domination,  which 
seems  to  leave  no  hope  of  conciliation. 
The  war  must  now  be  one  of  extermination. 
The  only  alternative  is  that  of  abandon¬ 
ment — a  measure  that  adverse  circumstan¬ 
ces  may  hereafter  force  France  to  embrace 
— but  which  we  fear  it  would  be  vain  to 
hope  from  her  moderation  or  her  magnan¬ 
imity. 

*  “  Le  grand  argument,”  says  M.  Blanqui,  p 
101,  “  des  puritains  Mauresou  Arabes  aloujours- 
ete  la  corruption  de  nos  mocurs  plutot  <pte  la 
difference  des  deux  religions.” 

O 


Religious  Toleration  in  China. — A  letter 
has  been  issued  by  K»  ying,  the  high  imperial 
commissioner  of  the  Celestial  ruler  of  the  ('lii- 
nese  Empire,  granting  toleration  to  all  sects  of 
Christians  throughout  the  five  ports  (and,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  wherever  they  are  permitted  to  be),  in 
which  this  great  functionary  proclaims  the  fol¬ 
lowing  liberal  principles  ; — ‘‘  I  do  not  understand 
drawing  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies  of  the  various  nations  ;  but 
virtuous  Chinese  shall  by  no  means  be  punished 
on  account  of  the  religion  they  hold.  i\o  matter 
whether  they  worship  images  or  do  not  worship 
images,  there  are  no  prohibitions  ag  linst  them,  if, 
when  practising  their  creed,  they  act  well.  You, 
the  honorable  envoy,  need  therefore  not  to  be  so¬ 
licitous  about  this  matter,  for  all  western  nations 
shall  in  this  respect  certainly  be  treated  upon  the 
same  footing  and  receive  the  same  protection.” 


From  Tail’s  Magazine. 
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“A  Gallery  of  TAtcrary  Porlraits.”  Ily 

George  Gilfillan.  Edinburgh :  TI  m. 

Tail. 

JOHN  KEATS. 

Mu.  Gilfii.i.an  introduces  ibis  section 
with  a  discussion  upon  the  constitutional 
peculiarities  ascribed  to  men  of  genius  ; 
such  as  nervousness  of  temperament,  idle¬ 
ness,  vanity,  irritability,  and  other  disa¬ 
greeable  tendencies  ending  in  ty  or  in  ness  ; 
one  of  the  ties  being  “  poverty  ;”  which 
disease  is  at  least  not  amongst  those  mor¬ 
bidly  cherished  by  the  patients.  All  that 
can  be  asked  from  the  most  penitent  man 
of  genius  is,  that  he  should  humbly  confe.ss 
his  own  besetting  infirmities,  and  endeavor 
to  hate  them  :  and  as  respects  this  one  in¬ 
firmity  at  least,  I  never  heard  of  any  man 
(however  eccentric  in  genius)  who  did 
otherwise.  But  what  special  relation  has 
such  a  preface  to  Keats  ?  Ilis  whole  article 
occiqiics  twelve  pages ;  and  six  of  these 
are  allotted  to  this  preliminanry  discussion, 
which  perhaps  equally  concerns  every 
other  man  in  the  household  of  literature. 
Mr.  Gilfillan  seems  to  have  been  acting 
here  on  celebrated  precedents.  The 
“  Omnes  homines  qni  sese  student  pretstare 
cccteris  animalibus’^  has  long  been  “  smok¬ 
ed”  by  a  wicked  posterity  as  an  old  hack 
of  Sallust’s,  fitted  on  with  paste  and  scis¬ 
sors  to  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy.  Cice¬ 
ro  candidly  admits  that  he  kept  in  his  writ¬ 
ing  desk  an  assortment  of  moveable  pre¬ 
faces,  beautifully  fitted  (by  means  of  avoid¬ 
ing  all  questions  but  the  general  ques¬ 
tion”)  for  parading,  rn  grand  costume,  be¬ 
fore  any  conceivable  book.  And  Cole¬ 
ridge,  in  his  earlier  days,  used  the  image 
of  a  man’s  ”  sleeping  under  a  manchineel 
tree,”  alternately  with  the  case  of  Alexan¬ 
der’s  killing  his  friend  Clitus,  as  resources 
for  illustration  which  Providence  had  boun¬ 
tifully  made  inexhaustible  in  their  applica¬ 
tions.  No  emergency  could  by  possibility 
arise  to  puzzle  the  poet,  or  the  orator,  but 
one  of  these  similes  (please  Heaven  !) 
should  be  made  to  meet  it.  So  long  as  the 
manchineel  continued  to  blister  with  poi¬ 
sonous  dews  those  who  confided  in  its  slid- 
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ter,  so  long  as  Niebnlir  should  kindly  for¬ 
bear  to  prove  that  Alexander  of  Macedoii 
was  a  hoax,  and  his  friend  Clitus  a  myth, 
so  long  was  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  fixed 
and  obdurate  in  his  determination  that  one 
or  other  of  these  images  should  come  upon 
duty  whenever,  as  a  youthful  writer,  he 
found  himself  on  the  brink  of  insolvency. 

.  But  it  is  less  the  generality  of  this  pre¬ 
face,  or  even  its  disproportion,  which  fixes 
the  eye,  than  the  questionableness  of  it.« 
particular  statements.  In  that  part  which 
reviews  the  idleness  of  authors,  Horace  is  I 
given  up  as  too  notoriously  indolent :  the 
thing,  it  seems,  is  past  denying;  but  “  not 
so  Lucretius.”  Indeed  !  and  how  shall  this 
he  brought  to  proof?  Perhaps  the  reader 
has  heard  of  that  barbarian  prince,  who 
sent  to  Europe  for  a  large  map  of  the  world 
accompanied  by  the  best  of  English  razors: 
and  the  clever  use  which  he  made  of  his 
importation  was,  that,  first  cutting  out  with 
exquisite  accuracy  the  whole  ring-fence  ofj 
his  own  dominions,  and  then  doing  tlie' 
same  office,  with  the  same  eejuity,  (barbar-j 
ous  or  barber-ous,)  for  the  dominions  of  a: 
hostile  neighbor,  next  he  proceeded  to' 
weigh  off  the  rival  segments  against  each 
other  in  a  pair  of  gold  scales;  after  which,! 
of  course,  he  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  alge¬ 
braic  e<piation  between  hitnself  and  his  en¬ 
emy.  Now,  upon  this  principle  of  com¬ 
parison,  if  we  should  take  any  common  edi¬ 
tion  (as  the  Delphin  or  the  Vnriorum)  of| 
Horace  and  Lucretius,  strictly  shaving! 
away  all  notes,  prefaces,  editorial  absurdi¬ 
ties,  &:.c.  ail  “  flotsom”  and  “jetsorn”  that 
may  have  gathered  like  barnacles  about  the 
two  weather-beaten  hulks;  in  that  case  we 
should  have  the  two  old  files  undressed, 
and  in  puris  naturalibus  :  they  would  be 


weaving  of  an  exquisite  cambric.  The 
I uriosafelicitas  of  Horace  in  his  lyric  com¬ 
positions,  the  elaborate  delicacy  of  work¬ 
manship  in  his  thoughts  and  in  his  style, 
argue  a  scale  of  labor  that,  as  against  any 
equal  number  of  lines  in  Lucretius,  would 
measure  itself  by  months  against  days. 
'Phere  are  single  odes  in  Horace  that  must 
have  cost  him  a  six  weeks’  seclusion  from 
the  wickedness  of  Rome.  Do  I  tlien  ques¬ 
tion  the  extraordinary  power  of  Lucretius? 
On  the  contrary,  I  admire  him  as  the  first 
of  demoniacs ;  the  frenzy  of  an  earth-born 
or  a  hell-born  inspiration ;  divinity  of 
stormy  music  sweeping  around  us  in  ed¬ 
dies,  in  order  to  prove  that  for  us  there 
j  could  be  nothing  divine ;  the  grandeur  of 
!  a  prophet’s  voice  rising  in  angry  gusts,  by 
;  way  of  conviticing  us  that  prophets  were 
j  swindlers;  oracular  scorn  of  oracles ;  fran- 
I  tic  efforts,  such  as  might  seem  reasonable 


the  purpose  of  degrading  all  things,  mak¬ 
ing  man  to  be  the  most  abject  of  necessi¬ 
ties  as  regarded  his  causes,  to  be  the  blind¬ 
est  of  accidents  as  regarded  his  expecta¬ 
tions  ;  these  fierce  antinomies  expose  a 
mode  of  insanity,  but  of  an  insanity  affect¬ 
ing  a  sublime  intellect.*  One  would  sup¬ 
pose  him  partially  mad  by  the  savagery  of 
his  headlong  manner.  And  most  people 
who  read  Lucretius  at  all  are  aware  of  the 
traditional  story  current  in  Rome,  that  he 
did  actually  write  in  a  delirious  state  ;  not 
under  any  figurative  disturbance  of  brain, 
but  under  areal  physical  disturbance  caused 
by  philtres  administered  to  him  without  his 
own  knowledge.  But  this  kind  of  super- 

*  There  is  <»ne  peculiarity  about  Lucretius, 
whicli  even  in  the  absence  of  all  anecdotes  to 


prepared  for  being  weighed  ;  and,  going  to^ 
the  ttearest  grocer’s  we  might  then  settle  j 
the  point  at  once,  as  to  which  of  the  two! 
had  been  the  idler  man.  I  back  Horace! 


for  w?/  part  ;  and  it  is  my  private  opinion  j 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  quarto  edition,  the  i 
grocer  would  have  to  throw  at  least  a  two! 
ounce  weight  into  the  scale  of  Lucretius,! 


before  he  could  be  made  to  draw  against 
the  other.  Yet,  after  all,  this  would  only 
be  a  collation  of  quantity  against  quantity; 
whilst,  uj)on  a  second  collation  of  quality 
against  quality,  (I  do  not  mean  quality  as 
regards  the  final  merit  of  the  composition, 
but  quality  as  regards  the  difticnities  in  the 
process  of  composition,)  the  difference  in 
amount  of  labor  would  appear  to  be  as  be¬ 
tween  the  weaving  of  a  blanket  and  the 


that  elfect  would  have  led  an  observing  reader  to 
suspect  sonic  unsouridness  in  his  brain.  It  is 
this,  and  it  lies  in  his  manner.  In  all  poetic  en¬ 
thusiasm,  however  grand  and  sweeping  maybe 
its  compass,  so  long  as  it  is  healthy  and  natural, 
there  is  a  principle  of  self-restoration  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction  :  there  is  a  counter  state  of  repose, 
a  compf-nsatory  state,  as  in  the  tides  of  the  sea, 
which  tends  continually  to  re-establish  the  equi¬ 
poise.  The  lull  is  no  less  intense  than  the  fury 
of  commotion.  Ifut  in  Lucretius  there  is  no  lull. 
Nor  would  there  stem  to  be  any,  were  it  not  for 
two  accidents:  1st,  the  occasional  pause  in  his 
raving  tone  enforced  by  the  interruption  of  an 
episode  ;  2dly,  the  restraints  (or  at  least  the  sus¬ 
pensions)  imposed  upon  him  by  the  difficulties  of 
arirumfnt  conducted  in  terse.  To  dispute  metri¬ 
cally,  is  as  embarrassing  as  to  run  or  dance  when 
knee-keep  in  sand.  Lise,  and  apart  from  these 
counteractions,  the  motion  of  the  st\  le  is  not 
stormy,  but  self-kindling  and  continually  acceler¬ 
ated. 
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natural  afflatus  did  not  deliver  into  words 
and  metre  by  lingering  oscillations,  and 
through  processes  of  self-correction :  it 
threw  itself  forward,  and  precipitated  its 
own  utterance,  with  the  hurrying  and 
bounding  of  a  cataract.  It  was  an  (rstriini,  a 
rapture,  the  hounding  of  a  nnrnad,  hy  which 
the  muse  of  Lucretius  lived  and  moved. 
So  much  is  known  by  the  impression  about 
him  current  amongst  his  contemporaries: 
so  much  is  evident  in  the  characteristic 
manner  of  his  poe«n,  if  all  anecdotes  had 
perished.  And  uj)on  the  whole  let  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  power  between  Horace  and 
Lucretius  he  what  they  may,  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  labor  are  absolutely  incommensur¬ 
able:  in  Horace  the  labor  was  r//m^/y  as 
the  power,  in  Lucretius  invirsely  as  the 
power.  Whatsoever  in  Horace  was  best — 
bad  been  obtained  by  w/usY  labor ;  whatso¬ 
ever  in  Lucretius  was  best — by  least.  In 
Horace,  the  exejuisite  skdl  co-operated 
with  the  exf|uisiie  nature;  in  Lucretius, 
the  powerful  nature  disdained  the  skill, 
which,  indeed,  would  not  have  been  appli¬ 
cable  to  his  tlieme,  or  to  his  treatment  of 
it,  and  triumplied  by  means  of  mere  [)recip- 
itation,  of  volume,  and  of  headlong  fury. 

Another  paradox  of  Mr.  (iilfillan’s  under 
this  head,  is,  that  he  classes  Dr.  .Tohnson 
as  indolent ;  and  it  is  the  more  startling, 
because  he  does  not  utter  it  as  a  careless 
opinion  upon  which  he  uiigbt  have  been 
thrown  by  inconsidcration,  but  as  a  con¬ 
cession  extorted  from  him  reluctantly  :  he 
had  sought  to  evade  it,  but  could  not. 
Now,  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  morbid  pre¬ 
disposition  to  decline  labor  from  his  scrofu¬ 
lous  habit  of  body.t  is  probable.  The  ques- 

*  “  Habit  of  body but  imicii  more  from  mis- 
inauagemcrit  of  his  body.  Dr.  Johnson  tampered 
with  medical  studies,  and  f.incit  d  himself  learned 
enough  to  prescribe  for  his  female  correspond¬ 
ents.  The  alfectionateness  with  which  he  some¬ 
times  did  this,  is  interesting;  but  his  ignorance 
of  the  subject  is  not  the  less  apparent.  In  his 
own  case  he  had  the  merit  of  one  heroic  self-con¬ 
quest  ;  he  weaned  himself  from  wine,  having 
once  become  convinced  that  it  was  injurious. 
But  he  never  brought  himself  to  take  regular  e.\- 
ercise.  He  ate  too  much  at  all  times  of  his  life 
And  in  another  point,  he  betrayed  a  thoughtless 
ness,  which  (though  really  common  as  laughter) 
is  yet  extravagantly  childish.  Every  body  knows 
that  Dr.  Johnson  was  all  his  life  reproaching 
himself  with  lying  too  long  in  bed.  Alway  s  he 
was  sinning,  (for  he  thought  it  a  sin  :)  always  he 
was  repenting  ;  alw'ays  he  was  vainly  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  reform.  But  why  vainly  Cannot  a  re¬ 
solute  man  in  six  w'eeks  bring  himself  to  rise  at 
any  hour  of  the  twenty-four?  Certainly  he  can  ; 
but  not  without  appropriate  means.  Now  the 
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lion  for  us,  however,  is,  not  what  nature 
prompted  him  to  do,  but  what  he  did.  If 
he  had  an  extra  dilliculty  to  fight  with  in 
attempting  to  labor,  the  more  was  his  merit 
in  the  known  result,  that  he  did  fight  with 
that  dilliculty,  and  that  he  compiered  it. 
This  is  undeniable.  And  the  attempt  to 
deny  it  presents  itself  in  a  comic  shape, 
when  one  imagines  some  ancient  shelf  in  a 
library,  that  has  groaned  for  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury  under  the  weight  of  the  doctor’s  works, 
demanding,  “How  say  you  ?  Is  this  Sam 
Johnson,  whose  Dictionary  alone  is  a  load 
for  a  camel,  one  of  those  authors  whom 
you  crdl  idle?  Then  Heaven  preserve  us 
poor  oppresse<l  book-shelves  from  such  as 
you  will  consider  active.”  George  111.  in 
I  a  compliment  as  happily  turned  as  if  it 
had  proceeded  from  Louis  X1V\  expressed 
his  opinion  upon  this  (piestion  of  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  industry  by  saying,  that  he  also  should 
join  in  thinking  Johnson  too  voluminous  a 
contributor  to  literature,  were  it  imt  for  the 
extraordinary  merit  of  his  contributions. 
Now  it  would  be  an  odd  way  of  turning  the 
royal  praise  into  a  reproach,  if  we  should 
say  ;  “  Sam,  had  you  been  a  pretty  good  wri¬ 
ter,  we,  your  countrymen,  should  have  held 
you  to  be  also  an  industrious  writer  :  but, 
because  you  are  a  I'ery  good  writer,  there¬ 
fore  we  pronounce  you  a  lazy  vagabond.” 

Upon  other  points  in  this  discussion 
there  is  some  room  to  dilfer  from  Mr.  Gil- 
fillan.  For  instance,  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  the  comparative  happiness  en¬ 
joyed  by  men  of  genius,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  argue,  nor  does  it  seem  possible  to  prove, 
even  in  the  case  of  any  one  individual 
poet,  that,  on  the  whole,  he  was  either  more 

Doctor  rose  about  eleven  a.  m.  This,  be  fancied 
was  shocking;  he  was  determined  to  rise  at 
eight,  or  at  seven.  VT*ry  well;  why  not  But 
will  it  be  credited  that  the  one  sole  change  oc¬ 
curring  to  the  Doctor’s  mind,  was  to  take  a  fly¬ 
ing  leap  backwards  from  eleven  to  eight,  without 
any  corresponding  leap  at  the  other  terminus  of 
his  sleej).  T«)  rise  at  eight  instea<l  of  eleven, 
presiij)poses  that  a  man  goes  otf  to  bed  at  twelve 
iiKstead  of  three.  Yet  this  recondite  truth,  never 
•  o  his  dying  day  dawned  on  Dr.  Johnson’s  mind. 
The  conscientious  man  continued  toofl'end  ;  con¬ 
tinued  lo  rep^'Ut;  continued  to  pave  a  disagreea¬ 
ble  place  with  good  intentions,  and  daily  resolu¬ 
tions  of  amendment  ;  but  at  length  died  full  of 
years,  without  having  once  seen  the  sun  rise,  ex¬ 
cept  in  some  Homeric  description,  written  [as  Mr. 
Clifton  makes  it  probable,]  thirty  centuries  be¬ 
fore.  The  fact  of  the  sun’s  rising  at  all,  the 
Doctor  adopted  as  a  point  of  faith,  and  by  no 
means  of  personal  knowledge,  from  an  insinua¬ 
tion  to  that  efl’ect  in  the  most  ancient  of  Greek 
books. 
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Iiappy  or  less  happy  than  the  average  mass!  supports  !iis  prevailing  views,  they  will  be 
of  his  fellow  men:  far  less  could  this  he  construed  by  any  ten  thousand  men  in  ten 


argued  as  to  the  whole  class  of  poets.  What 
seems  really  open  to  proof,  is,  that  men  of 
genius  have  a  larger  co/iar/V// of  happiness, 
which  capacity,  both  from  within  and  from  ' 
without,  may  be  defeated  in  ten  ihousand 
ways.  This  seems  involved  in  the  very 
word  For,  after  all  the  pretended  j 

and  hollow  attempts  to  distinguish  genius 
from  talent,  1  shall  continue  to  think  (what 
heretofore  I  have  explained)  that  no  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  case  is  tenable  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  but  this:  viz.  that  genius  is  that 
mode  of  intellectual  power  w  hich  moves  in 
alliance  with  the  genial  nature,  /.  e.  with 
the  capacities  of  pleasure  and  pain  ;  where- 
asUalent  has  no  vestiije  of  such  an  alliance, 
and  is  perfectly  indejiendent  of  all  human 
sensibilities.  Conseiiuently,  genius  is  a 
voice  or  breathing  that  represents  the  total 
nature  of  man;  whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
talent  represents  oidy  a  single  function  of 
that  nature.  (Jenius  is  the  language  which 
interprets  the  synthesis  of  the  human  spirit 
with  the  human  intellect,  each  acting 
through  the  other  ;  whilst  talent  speaks  only 
from  the  insulated  intellect.  And  hence 
also  it  is  that,  besides  its  relation  to  sutfer- 
ing  and  enjoyment,  genius  always  implies  a 
deeper  relation  to  virtue  and  vice:  whereas 
talent  has  no  shadow  of  a  relation  to  moral  e 
qualities,  any  more  than  it  has  to  vital  sen-  j 
sibilitics.  A  man  of  the  highest  talent  is 
often  obtuse  and  lielow  the  ordinary  stand¬ 
ard  of  men  in  his  feelings;  but  no  man  of 
genius  can  unyoke  himself  from  the  socie¬ 
ty  of  moral  perceptions  that  are  brighter. 


thousand  separate  inodes.  Tlie  objections 
are  so  endless,  that  it  would  be  abusing  the 
reader’s  time  to  urge  them ;  especially  as 
every  man  of  the  ten  thousand  w  ill  be  wrong, 
and  will  also  be  right,  in  all  varieties  of  pro¬ 
portion.  Two  only  it  may  be  useful  to  notice 
ns  examples,  involving  some  degree  of  er¬ 
ror,  viz.  Addison  and  Homer.  As  to  the 
first,  the  error,  if  an  error,  is  one  of  fact 
only.  Lord  Byron  had  said  of  Addison, 
that  he  “  died  drunk.”  Th  is  seems  to  Mr. 
Gilfillan  a  “  horrible  statement;”  for  which 
he  supposes  that  no  authority  can  exist  but 
“  a  rumor  circulated  by  an  inveterate  gos¬ 
sip,”  meaning  Horace  W  alpole.  But  gossips 
usually  go  upon  some  foundation,  broad  or 
narrow;  and,  until  the  rumor  had  been  au¬ 
thentically  put  down,  Mr. Gilfillan  should  not 
have  pronounced  it  a  “malignant  calumny.” 
Me  this  story  caused  to  laugh  exceedingly  ; 
not  at  Addison,  whose  fine  genius  extorts 
pity  and  tenderness  towards  his  infirmities; 
but  at  the  characteristic  misanthropy  of 
Lord  Byron,  w  ho  chuckles  as  he  would  do 
over  a  glass  of  nectar,  on  this  opportunity 
for  confronting  the  old  solemn  legend  about 
Addison’s  sending  for  his  step-son.  Lord 
W  arwick,  to  witness  the  peaceful  death  of 
a  Christian,  with  so  rich  a  story  as  this, 
that  he,  the  said  Christian,  “  died  drunk.” 
Supposing  that  he  did,  the  mere  physical 
fact  of  inebriation,  in  a  stage  of  debility 
where  so  small  an  excess  of  stimulating 
liquor  (though  given  medicinally)  some¬ 
times  causes  such  an  appearance,  would 
not  infer  the  moral  blame  of  drunkenness; 


and  sensibilities  that  are  more  tremulous,  j 
than  those  of  men  in  ireneral. 

^5  I 

As  tothe  examples*  by  which  Mr. Gilfillan 

*  One  of  these  cxumples  is  equivocal,  in  a  way 
tliat  Mr.  (jiltillun  is  apparently  not  aware  of.  lie 
cites  Tickell,  whose  very  name’’  [he  says,] 
“  savors  of  laughter,”  as  being,  “  in  fact,  a  very 
happy  fellow.”  In  the  first  place,  Tickell  would 
have  been  likely  to  “  square  ”  at  Mr.  Giltillau  for 
that  liberty  taken  with  his  name  ;  or  might  even, 
in  Falstalf’s  language,  have  trieil  to  “lickle  his 
catastrophe”  It  is  a  ticklish  thing  to  lark  with 
honest  men’s  names.  Itut,  secondly,  ichic/i  Tick¬ 
ell  ^  f'or  there  are  two  at  the  least  in  the  field  of 
English  literature  ;  and  if  one  of  them  was  “  verv 
Iiappy,”  the  chances  are,  according  to  D.  Bernoulli 
and  l>c  Moivre,  that  the  other  was  particulaily 
miserable.  The  first  Tickell,  who  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  Addison’s  Tickell,  never  tickled  any 
thing,  that  1  know  of,  except  Addison’s  vanity 
But  Tickell  the  second,  who  came  into  working 
order  about  fifty  years  later,  was  really  a  very 
pleasant  fellow-.  In  the  time  of  Burke  he  diveit- 
ed  the  whole  nation  by  his  poem  of  ^^^Inlicipa- 


and  if  such  a  thing  were  ever  said  by  any 
person  present  at  the  bed-side,  I  should  feel 
next  to  certain  that  it  was  said  in  that 
spirit  of  exaggeration  to  which  most  men 
I  are  tempted  by  circumstances  unusually  fit- 
1  ted  to  impress  a  startling  picturesquencss 
j  upon  the  statement.  But,  w  ithout  insisting 
on  Lord  Byron’s  way  of  putting  the  case,  I 
believe  it  is  generally  understood  that,  lat¬ 
terly,  Addison  gave  way  to  habits  of  intem¬ 
perance.  He  suffered,  not  only  from  his 
wife’s  dissatisfied  temper,  but  also  (and  pro¬ 
bably  much  more)  from  ennui.  He  did  not 
w-alk  one  mile  a-day,  and  he  ought  to  have 

tion,"  in  which  he  anticipated  and  dramatically 
rehearsed  the  course  of  a  whole  parliamentary 
debate,  (on  the  king’s  speech,)  which  did  not  take 
place  till  a  week  or  two  afterwards.  Such  a 
mimicry  was  easy  enough,  but  that  did  not  prevent 
Its  fidelity  and  characteristic  truth  from  delighting 
the  political  world. 
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walked  ten.  Dyspepsy  was,  no  doubt,  the  ; 
true  ground  of  his  unhappiness  :  and  he 
had  nothing  to  hope  for.  To  remedy  these  ' 
evils,  I  have  always  understood  that  every  ' 
day  (and  especially  towards  night)  he  drank  ' 
too  much  of  that  French  li<juor,  which,  call¬ 
ing  itself  traUr  of  lift  ,,  nine  times  in  ten 
proves  ihe  water  of  death,  lie  lived  latterly  at 
Kensington,  viz.  in  Holland  House,  the 
well-known  residence  of  the  late  Lord  Hol¬ 
land;  and  the  tradition  attached  to  the' 
gallery  in  that  house,  is,  that  duly  as  the 
sun  drew  near  to  setting,  on  two  tables, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  long  noihulachrum, 
the  right  honorable  Joseph  placed,  or  caus¬ 
ed  to  be  placed,  two  tumblers  of  brandy, 
somewhat  diluted  with  water :  and  those, 
the  said  vessels,  then  and  there  did  alter- | 
nately  to  the  lips  of  him,  tlie  aforesaid  Jo- 
sc[)h,  diligently  apply,  walking  to  and  fro 
during  the  j)rocess  of  exhaustion,  and  divid¬ 
ing  his  attention  between  the  two  poles,  i 
arctic  and  antarctic  of  his  evening  fliaulos, 
with  the  imj>artiality  to  be  expected  from  a  | 
member  of  the  Privy  Council.  How  often 
the  two  “  blessed  bears,”  northern  and 
southern,  were  replenished,  entered  into  no 
affidavit  that  ever  reached  me.  But  so 
much  1  have  always  understood,  that  in  the 
gallery  of  Holland  House,  the  ex-secre¬ 
tary  of  state  caught  a  decided  hiccup, 
which  never  afterwards  subsided.  In  all 
this  there  would  have  been  little  to  shock 
people,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sycophancy 
which  ascribed  to  Addison  a  religious  rep¬ 
utation  such  as  he  neither  merited  nor 
wished  to  claim.  But  one  penal  reaction 
of  mendacious  adulation,  for  him  who  is 
weak  enough  to  accept  it,  must  ever  be,  to 
impose  restraints  upon  his  own  conduct, 
which  otherwise  he  would  have  been  free 
to  decline.  How  lightly  would  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  have  thought  of  a  little  sotting 
in  any  gentleman  of  right  politics!  And 
Addison  would  not,  in  that  age,  and  as  to 
that  point,  have  carried  his  scrupulosity 
higher  than  his  own  Sir  Roger.  But  such 
knaves  as  he  who  had  complimented  Addi¬ 
son  with  the  praise  of  having  written  “  no 
line  which,  dying,  he  could  wish  to  blot,” 
whereas,  in  fact,  Addison  started  in  life  by 
publishing  a  translation  of  Petronius  Arbi¬ 
ter,  had  painfully  coerced  his  free  agency. 
This  knave,  I  very  much  fear,  was  Tickell 
the  first;  and  the  result  of  his  knavery  was, 
to  win  for  Addison  a  disagreeable  sanctirno- 

^  ^  o 

nious  reputation  that  was,  1st,  founded  in 
lies ;  2d,  that  painfully  limited  Addison’s 
free  agency ;  and  3dly,  that  prepared  insults 


[June, 

to  his  memory,  since  it  pointed  a  censorious 
eye  upon  those  things  viewed  as  the  acts  of 
a  demure  pretender  to  piety,  which  would 
else  have  jiassed  without  notice  as  the  most 
venial  of  frailties  in  a  layman. 

Something  I  had  to  say  also  upon  Homer, 
who  mingles  amongst  the  examples  cited  by 
Mr.  Giltillan,  of  apparent  happiness  con¬ 
nected  with  genius.  But,  for  want  of 
room,*  I  forbear  to  go  further,  than  to 
lodge  my  protest  against  imputing  to  Ho¬ 
mer  as  any  personal  merit,  what  belongs 
altogether  to  the  stage  of  society  in  which 
he  lived.  “  'Pliey,”  says  Mr.  Gilfillan, 
speaking  of  the  “  Iliad  ”  and  the  “  Odys¬ 
sey,”  “  are  the  healthiest  of  works.  'I'here 
are  in  them  no  sullenncss,  no  tpierulous 
complaint,  not  one  personal  allusion.”  No; 
but  liow  ioiild  there  have  been  ?  Subjective 
poetry  had  not  an  existence  in  those  days. 
Not  only  the  powers  for  introverting  the 
eye  upon  the  spectator ,  as  himself,  the 
spectniutum^  were  then  undeveloped  and 
I  inconceivable,  but  the  sympathies  did 
not  exist  to  which  such  an  innovation 
could  have  appealed.  Besides,  and  partly 
from  the  same  cause,  even  as  objects,  the 
;  human  feelings  and  afiections  were  too 
broadly  and  grossly  distinguished,  had  not 
i  reached  even  the  infancy  of  that  stage  in 
which  the  passions  begin  their  processes  of 
interniodification,  nor  could  have  reached 
it,  from  the  simplicity  of  social  life,  as  well 
as  from  the  barbarism  of  the  Greek  reli¬ 
gion.  The  author  of  the  “  Iliad,”  or  even 
of  the  “Odyssey,”  (though  doubtless  a 
product  of  a  later  jieriod,)  could  not  have 
I  been  “  unhealthy,”  or  “  sullen,”  or  “  quer- 
'  ulous,”  from  any  cause,  except  psora,  or  el¬ 
ephantiasis,  or  scarcity  of  beef,  or  similar 
;  allliciions  with  which  it  is  quite  impossible 
Ao  inoculate  poetry.  The  metrical  roman- 

I  *  For  the  same  reasons,  I  refrain  from  noticing 
'  the  prelen.sions  of  Savage.  Mr.  (jiitiilan  gives  ns 
[  to  nnderstaiKl,  that  not  from  want  of  room,  hut  of 
time,  he  does  not  (which  else  he  could)  prove  him 
1  to  h(f  the  man  he  pretended  to  he.  For  my  own 
'part,  I  helieve  Savage  to  have  been  the. vilest  of 
Avvindlers  ;  and  in  tlie-e  days,  under  the  surveil¬ 
lance  of  an  active  pcdice,  he  would  have  lost  the 
[chance  which  he  earned  of  being  hanged,  by 
i  having  previously  l)een  transported  to  the  Plan¬ 
tations.  II  ow  can  Mr.  Ciiilfillan  allow  himself  in 
a  case  of  this  nature,  to  speak  of  “  universal  im¬ 
pression  ”  (if  it  had  really  existed)  as  any  separ¬ 
ate  ground  of  credibility  for  Savage’s  tale  ?  When 
the  public  have  no  access  at  all  to  sound  means 
of  judging,  what  matters  it  in  which  direction 
their  “impression  ’’  lies,  or  how  many  thousands 
swell  the  belief,  for  which  not  one  of  all  these 
thousands  has  any  thing  like  a  reason  to  offer 
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CCS  of  the  middle  ages  liave  the  same  shiv¬ 
ering  ciiaracter  of  starvation,  as  to  tlie  in¬ 
ner  life  of  man;  and,  if  that  consiiliilcs  a 
merilorions  distinclion,  no  man  might  to  he 
•  excused  for  wanting  what  it  is  .«o  easy  to 
obtain  by  simple  neglect  of  culture.  (.)ii 
the  same  principle,  a  cannibal,  if  truculent¬ 
ly  indiscriminate  in  his  horrid  diet,  might 
win  sentimental  praises  for  his  temperance; 
others  were  picUing  and  choosing,  misera¬ 
ble  epicures  !  but  lie,  the  saint  upon  earth, 
cared  not  what  he  ate;  any  joint  satisfi¬ 
ed  hh  moderate  desires  ;  shoulder  of  man, 
leg  of  child  ;  any  thing,  in  fact,  that  was 
nearest  at  hand,  so  long  as  it  was  good, 
wholesome  human  llosli ;  and  the  more 
plainly  dressed  the  better. 

Ilut  these  topics,  so  various  and  so  fruit¬ 
ful,  I  touch  only  because  they  are  introduc¬ 
ed,  amongst  many  others,  by  .Mr.  Gilfillan. 
Sejiarately  viewed,  some  of  these  would  be 
more  attractive  than  any  merely  personal 
interest  connected  with  Keats.  His  biog¬ 
raphy,  stripped  of  its  false  coloring,  offers 
little  to  win  attention  ;  for  he  was  not  the 
victim  of  any  systematic  malignity,  as  has 
been  represented.  He  met,  as  I  have  un¬ 
derstood,  with  unusual  kindness  from  his 
liberal  publishers,  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Hes- 
sey.  He  met  with  unusual  severity  from  a 
cynical  reviewer,  the  late  Mr.  Gifford,  then 
editor  of  I'hc  Qunrtrrly  Ktvitw.  'The 
story  ran,  tliat  this  article  of  Mr.  G.’s  had 
killed  Keats;  upon  which,  with  natural  as¬ 
tonishment,  r^ord  Byron  thus  coniniented, 
in  the  lltli  canto  of  Don  Juan: — 

Jolm  Keats  who  w’as  kill'd  ofl'  hy  one  crili«pje. 

Just  as  he  really  promised  something  great, 

If  not  intelligible, — w  ithout  Greek, 

i'ontrived  to  talk  about  the  gods  of  late, 

M  uch  as  they  might  have  been  supposed  to  speak. 

I’oor  fellow  !  his  was  an  untow  ard  fate  : 

’Tis  strange  tin*  mind,  that  very  fn-ry  partiel.*, 
Should  let  itself  be  snull'ed  out  by  an  Article. 

Strange,  indeed  ! — and  the  friends  who 
honor  Keats’s  memory,  should  not  lend 
themselves  to  a  story  so  degrading.  He 
died,  I  believe,  of  pulmonary  consumption  ; 
and  would  have  died  of  it,  probably,  under 
any  circumstances  of  prosperity  as  a  poet. 
Dtiubtless,  iti  a  condition  of  languishino’ 
decay,  slight  causes  of  irritation  act  pow¬ 
erfully.  But  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
one  ebullition  of  splenetic  bad  feeling,  in  a 
case  so  proverbially  open  to  revision  as  the 
pretensions  of  a  poet,  could  have  over¬ 
thrown  any  masculine  life,  unless  where 
that  life  had  already  been  irrecoverably  un¬ 


dermined  by  sickness.  As  a  man,  and  view¬ 
ed  in  relation  to  social  objects,  Keats  was 
iiolhiiig.  It  was  as  mere  an  affectation 
when  he  talked  with  apparent  zeal  of  lib¬ 
erty,  or  human  rights,  or  human  prospects, 
as  is  the  hollow  enthusiasm  w  hich  many 
people  profess  for  music,  or  most  poets  for 
external  iiatuie.  For  these  things  Keats 
fancied  that  he  cared  ;  but  in  reality  he 
cared  not  at  all.  Ujioii  them,  or  any  of 
their  asjiects,  he  ha<l  thought  too  little,  ami 
too  indeterminately,  to  feel  for  them  as  per¬ 
sonal  concerns.  M  hereas  Shelley,  from 
his  earliest  days,  was  mastered  and  shaken 
by  the  great  moving  realities  of  life,  as  a 
prophet  is  by  the  burden  of  wrath  or  of 
promise  which  he  has  been  commissioned 
to  reveal.  Had  there  been  no  such  thing 
as  literature,  Keats  would  have  dwindled 
into  a  cipher.  Shelley,  in  the  same  event, 
would  liardly  have  lost  one  plume  from  his 
crest  It  is  in  relation  to  literature,  audio 
the  boundless  (juestions  as  to  the  true  and 
the  false  arising  out  of  literature  and  poetry, 
that  Keats  challenges  ailuctuating  interest; 
sometimes  an  interest  of  strong  <lisgust, 
sometimes  of  deep  admiration.  There  is 
not,  I  believe,  a  case  on  record  throughout 
European  literature,  where  feelings  so  re- 
'  pulsive  of  each  other  have  centred  in  the 
same  individual.  The  very  midsummer 
madness  of  affectation,  of  false  vapory  sen¬ 
timent,  and  of  fantastic  effeminacy,  seemed 
to  me  combined  in  Keats’s  tlndymion ^  when 
I  first  saw  it  near  tlte  close  of  1821.  'I’lie 
Italian  poet  Marino  had  been  reputed  the 
greatest  master  of  gossamery  affectation  in 
Europe.  But  his  conceits  showed  the 
palest  of  rosy  blushes  by  the  side  of  Keats’s 
bloody  crimson.  Naturally,  1  was  discour¬ 
aged  from  looking  further.  But  about 
a  week  later,  by  pure  accident,  rny  eye  fell 
upon  his  Uijiicrion.  'Fhe  first  feeling  was 
that  of  incredulity  that  the  two  poems  could, 
under  changQ  of  circumstances  or  lapse  of 
time,  have  emanated  from  the  same  mind. 
The  Endymiun  disjilays  absolutely  the 
most  shocking  revolt  against  good  sense  and 
just  feeling  that  all  literature  does  now',  or 
ever  rrtw,  furnish.  The*  Hyperion,  as  xMr. 
Gilfillan  truly  says,  “  is  the  greatest  of  po¬ 
etical  torsos.”  The  first  belongs  essential- 
ly  to  the  vilest  collection  of  wax-work  fili¬ 
gree,  or  gilt  gingerbread.  The  other  pre¬ 
sents  the  majesty,  the  austere  beauty,  and 
the  simplicity  of  Grecian  temples  enriched 
with  Grecian  sculpture. 

We  have  in  this  country  a  word,  viz.  the 
I  word  Folly,  w  hich  has  a  technical  appro- 
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priation  to  the  case  of  fainastic  buildings. 
Any  building  is  called  “  a  folly,”*  which 
mimics  puiposcs  incapable  of  being  realiz¬ 
ed,  and  makes  a  promise  to  the  eye  which  : 
it  cannot  keep  to  the  experience.  'J'he 
most  impressive  illustration  of  this  idea, 
which  modern  times  have  seen,  was,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  the  ice  palace  of  the  Empress] 
Elizabeth — t 

“That  most  magnificfnt  and  mighty  freak,” 

which,  about  eighty  years  ago,  was  called 
up  from  the  depths  of  winter  by 

“  The  imperial  mistress  of  the  fur-clad  Uuss.” 

Winter  and  the  Czarina  were,  in  this  ar¬ 
chitecture,  fellow-laborers.  She,  by  her 
servants,  furnished  the  blocks  of  ice,  hewed 
them,  laid  them  :  winter  furnished  the  ce¬ 
ment,  by  freezing  them  together.  I'he  jtal- 
ace  has  long  melted  back  into  water;  and 
the  poet  who  described  it  be.st,  viz.  Cowper, 
is  not  much  read  in  this  age,  except  by  the 

*  .‘1  folly.'’  Wo  I'.nglish  limit  the  ap|)li(’ation  | 

of  the  term  to  hiiildiiigs:  hut  the  idea  might  as  i 
fitly  he  illustrated  iii  oilier  ohjects.  Tor  iiislaiice, 
the  famous  galley  presented  to  one  <d’  the  I’tole-  ' 
mies,  which  olfered  the  liiMirioiis  acr'onimoda- ' 
tions  of  capital  cities,  hut  n-ipiircd  a  little  army  i 
of  four  thoiisnnd  men  to  row  it,  whilst  its  drtift  of 
water  was  too  great  to  allow  of  its  id’teii  approach-  . 
ing  the  shore  ;  this  was  “  a  folly  ”  in  our  Kng-  j 
lisli  sense.  S^o  agani  was  the  Mticedonian  pha-  | 
lanx  :  the  Roman  legion  could  form  u[)oii  ujnj  ' 
ground  ;  it  was  a  true  working  loid.  Rut  the  ' 
phalanx  was  too  fine  iiiid  showy  i'or  use.  Jt  re-  i 
quired  for  its  mameuvring  a  sort  of  opera  stage,  ' 
or  a  select  howling-green,  such  as  few  fields  of'] 
battle  offered.  ' 

t  1  had  written  “  the  r.inpres.s  Catherine  hut, ! 
on  second  thought,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
“mighty  freak  ’  was,  in  fact,  ilue  to  the  I’liipress 
Rli/.abeili.  There  is,  however,  a  freak  connei  ti.d 
with  ice,  not  quite  so  “  mighty,”  hut  quite  as  au¬ 
tocratic,  and  even  more  feminine  i  its  cajirice,  , 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Kmpress  <'atlie- ' 
rine.  A  lady  had  engaged  the  affections  of  some  j 
young  nobleman,  w  ho  was  regarded  favorahly  by  i 
the  imperial  eye.  IS'o  pretext  olfered  itself  for 
interdicting  the  marriage;  but,  hv  way  of  freez¬ 
ing  it  a  little  in  the  outset,  the  Czarina  coupled 
with  her  permission  this  condition — that  the  w  ed¬ 
ding  night  should  bu> passed  by  the  young  <‘onple 
on  a  matre.ss  (d'  her  gift.  'l‘he  matress  turned 
out  to  be  a  block  of  ice,  elegantly  cut  by  the  , 
court  ujiholsterer,  into  the  likeness  ofa  well-stiifl- 
ed  Parisian  matress.  One  pities  the  jioor  bride, 
whilst  it  is  ditiicult  to  avoid  laughing  in  the 
midst  of  one’s  sympathy.  Rut  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  no  ukane  was  issued  against  spreading  seven  I 
Turkey  carpets  by  way  of  under  blankets,  over 
tliis  amiable  nu|itial  present.  Amongst  others 
who  have  noticed  the  story,  is  Captain  Colville 
Frankland,  of  the  navy. 


religion?.  It  will,  therefore,  be  a  sort  of 
resurrection  for  both  the  palace  ami  the 
poet,  if  I  cite  liis  description  of  this  gor¬ 
geous  folly.  It  is  a  jiassage  in  which  Cow¬ 
per  assumes  so  much  of  a  Miltonic  tonCj^ 
that,  of  the  two,  it  is  better  to  have  read 
his  lusting  description,  than  to  have  seen, 
j  with  bodily  eyes,  the  lleeting  reality.  The 
I  poet  is  apostrophizing  the  Empress  Eliza- 
i  beth. 

i 

j  - No  forest  fell, 

'  W  hen  thou  wonldst  build  :  no  quarry  sent  its 
]  stores 

I  To  enrich  thy  walls;  but  thou  didst  hew  the 
j  floods, 

I  .\nd  make  thv  marble  of  the  glassy  wave. 

I  Silently  as  a  dream  the  fabric  rose  : 

'  Ao  sound  of  hammer  or  of  saw  was  there  : 

I  Ice  upon  ice,  tin*  well-adjnsled  parts 
W  ere  soon  conjoin'd,  nor  other  n  nient  ask’d 
I  'I’liaii  w'ater  inlerfhs’d  to  make  them  one. 

Lamps  gracefully  disposeil,  •.iml  cd'  all  hues, 
i lliiniiii'd  every  side  ;  a  watery  light 
(iltam’d  through  the  clear  transparency,  that 
seem'd 

.\nothcr  moon  new-risen  : - 

- Xor  wa-nted  aught  within 

That  royal  residence  might  well  befit 
Lor  grandeur  or  for  use  Long  wavy  wreaths 
Of  flowers,  that  fear’d  no  enemy  hut  warmth, 
liliish’d  on  the  panels.  .Mirror  needed  none, 

W  here  all  was  vifrnons:  but  in  order  due 
('onvivial  table  and  conimodions  seat 
(W’hat  seem'd  at  least  commoilious  scat)  were 
there  ; 

Sofa,  and  couch,  and  high-hnilt  throne  august. 
'I'he  same  lubricity  was  found  in  all, 

.And  till  was  moist  to  ihe  warm  touch  ;  a  scene 
Of  evanescent  glory,  once  a  stream. 

And  soon  to  slide  into  a  stream  tigain. 

The  poet  coticludes  by  viewing  the 
whole  as  an  unintentional  stroke  of  satire 
by  the  Czarina, 

- On  hcrown  estate, 

On  human  grandeur,  and  the  courts  of  kings. 
’'Lwas  transimit  in  its  nature,  as  in  show 
''I'was  durable  ;  as  worthless,  as  it  seem’d 
I ntrinsically  precious  :  to  the  foot 
Treacherous  and  false, — it  smiled,  and  it  was 
cold. 

Looking  at  this  imperial  plaything  of  ice 
in  the  month  of  March,  and  recollecting 
that  in  May  all  the  crystal  arcades  would 
be  weeping  away  into  vernal  brooks,  one 
would  have  been  disposed  to  mourn  a  beau¬ 
ty  so  frail,  and  to  marvel  at  a  frailty  so 
elaborate.  Yet  still  there  was  some  propor¬ 
tion  observed  :  the  saloons  were  limited  in 
number,  though  not  limited  in  splendor.  It 
j  was  a  petit  Trianon.  But  what  if,  like 
1  Versailles,  this  glittering  bauble,  to  which 
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iill  the  science  of  Europe  couM  not  li;ive ' 
secured  a  passport  iiho.Ihiic,  liad  contained 
six  tiiousand  separate  rooms  ?  A  “  folly  ” 
on  so  gigantic  a  scale  would  have  nioved 
every  man  to  indignation.  For  all  that 
could  be  had,  the  beauty  to  the  eye,  and 
the  gratiheation  to  the  fancy,  in  seeing  \va- , 
ter  tortured  into  every  form  of  s»>lidity,  re- i 
suited  from  two  or  three  suites  of  rooms, 
us  fully  as  from  a  thousand. 

Now,  such  a  folly,  as  tcouUi  have  been 
the  Czarina’s,  if  executed  upon  the  scale  j 
of  Versailles,  or  of  the  new  palace  at  St. 
I’etersburg,  was  the  Endymion  :  a  gigantic 
edifice  (for  its  tortuous  enigmas  of  thought 
multiplied  every  line  of  the  four  thousand 
into  fifty)  reared  upon  a  basis  slighter  and 
less  a|)prehensible  than  moonshine.  As 
reasonably  and  as  hopefully  in  regard  to  hu¬ 
man  sympathies,  might  a  man  undertake 
an  epic  poem  upon  the  loves  of  two  butter- 
dies.  The  modes  of  existence  in  the  two 
parties  to  the  love-fable  of  Endymion,  their 
relations  to  each  other  and  to  us,  their 
prospects  finally,  and  the  obstacles  to  the 
instant  realization  of  these  prospects, — all 
these  things  are  more  vague  anil  incompre¬ 
hensible  than  the  reveries  of  an  oyster. 
8till  the  unhappy  subject,  and  its  unhajipy 
exjiansion,  must  be  laid  to  the  account  of 
childish  years  and  childish  inexperience. 
Jfut  there  is  another  fault  in  Keats,  of  the 
first  magnitude,  which  youth  does  not  pal¬ 
liate,  which  youth  even  aggravates.  This 
lies  ill  the  most  shocking  abuse  of  his 
mother-tongue.  If  there  is  one  thing  in 
this  world  that,  next  after  the  Hag  of  his 
country  and  its  sjiotless  honor,  should  be 
holy  in  the  eyes  of  a  young  poet, — it  is  the 
language  of  his  country,  lie  should  spend 
the  third  part  of  his  life  in  studying  this 
language,  and  cultivating  its  total  resources, 
lie  should  be  willing  to  pluck  out  his  right 
eye,  or  to  circumnavigate  the  globe,  if  by 
such  a  sacrifice,  if  by  such  an  exertion  he 
could  attain  to  greater  purity,  precision, 
compass,  or  idiomatic  energy  of  diction. 
This,  if  he  were  even  a  Kalmuck  Tartar, 
who  by  the  way  has  the  good  feeling  and 
patriotism  to  pride  himself  upon  his  beastly 
language.*  But  Keats  was  an  Englishman  ; 

*  Bvrgmann,  the  German  traveller,  in  his  ac¬ 
count  uf  his  long  rainhi^^s  and  residence  amongst 
the  Kalmucks,  makes  ns  acquainted  with  the  de¬ 
lirious  vanity  which  possesses  these  demi-savages. 
Their  notion  is,  that  excellence  of  every  kind, 
perfection  in  the  least  things  as  in  the  greatest,  is 
hrietlycxpressed  by  calling  it  Kalmuckish,  Accord¬ 
ingly,  their  hideous  language,  and  their  vast  nu- 
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Keats  had  the  honor  to  speak  the  language 
of  Chaucer,  Shakspere,  Bacon,  Milton, 
Newton.  The  more  awful  was  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  his  allegiance.  And  yet  upon  this 
mother  tongue,  upon  this  English  language, 
has  Keats  trampled  as  with  the  bool’s  of  a 
bulfulo.  With  its  .syntax,  with  its  prosody, 
with  its  idiom,  he  has  jilayed  such  I’antastic 
tricks  as  could  enter  only  into  the  heart  of 
a  barbarian,  and  for  which  only  the  anarchy 
of  Chaos  could  furnish  a  foruivinj;  audience. 
Verily  it  reijuired  the  Jlyijcrion  to  weigh 
against  the  deep  treason  of  these  unparal¬ 
leled  oflences. 


From  the  Forri^n  Uuurterly  Review. 

STATE  OF  POLITICAL  PAK  I  IFS  IX  SPAIX. 

Qnrin  hahdla  II 's  Spceeh  to  the  Cortes 

of  lsf46. 

Tuf.ri:  is,  we  believe,  a  sect  in  this 
country  which  still  puls  faith  in  human 
perfectibility,  and  teaches  that  we  have  all 
of  us  lonu  been  on  the  hijih  road  to  angelic 
completeness.  It  is  just  within  the  limits 
of  possibility  that  it  may  be  right;  Good¬ 
win,  if  we  remember  well,  had  a  notion  of 
that  sort,  and  there  are  sundry  gentlemen 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  encouraged  by  the 
high  state  of  morals  in  Pennsylvania  and 
other  repudiating  states,  who  re-echo  the 
sentiments  of  the  perfectionists  on  this  side 
of  the  water. 

If  diligently  sought  for,  more  than  one 
philosopher  of  this  school  might,  no  doubt, 
be  found  also  in  Spain,  where  things  have 
been  wearing  so  promising  an  aspect  for 
the  last  century  or  so.  The  rare  merit  of 
the  theory  of  perfectibility  is,  that  it  is 
founded  on  experience. 

tional  {MJi-m,  [dmiblles? equally  hideous,]  they  hold 
to  he  the  immediate  gifts  uf  iMspiralioii :  and  fur 
this  1  honor  them,  as  each  generation  learns  both 
from  the  lips  of  their  mothers.  'Phis  great  poem,  by 
the  way,  niea'<ures  (if  1  remember)  seventeen  Eng¬ 
lish  miles  in  length;  but  the  most  learned  man 
amongst  them,  in  fact  u  monster  of  erudition, 
never  read  farther  than  the  eighth  mile-stone. 
W'hat  be  could  nqieat  by  heart  was  little  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half;  and,  indeed,  thnt  was 
found  too  much  l‘or  the  choleric  part  of  his  audi¬ 
ence.  Even  the  Kalmuck  face,  which  to  us  fool¬ 
ish  Europeans  looks  so  unnecessarily  llatand  ogre- 
like,  these  honest  Tartars  have  asceitained  to  be 
the  pure  classical  model  of  human  beauty, — 
which,  in  fact,  it  i5,  upon  the  principle  of  those 
people  w’ho  hold  that  tlic  chief  use  ol  a  face  is — 
to  frighten  one’s  enemy. 
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All  history  shows  that  men  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  demoniacal  at  their  first  startingon  this 
globe,  and  that  they  have  gone  on  iinjirov- 
ing  tlicir  tempers  and  ihcir  practices  from 
that  day  to  this,  so  that  at  present  tliere  is' 
scarcely  an  ounce  of  the  old  man  left  in 
them.  There  arc  no  tyrants  or  cannibals 
in  the  world  now.  Xone  who  persecutes  ^ 
for  conscience’  sake,  no  tiiirst  for  compiest,  | 
no  appetite  for  war  or  bloodshed.  We  all  j 
of  us  sit  down  under  t>ur  vines  and  under 
our  fm-trees,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
faction  or  an  union  woikiiouse  in  the  land. 
Gentlemen  with  white  waistcoats  legislate 
for  us,  gentlemen  in  hair-cloth  shirts  preach 
to  us  at  the  universities,  and  take  charge 
of  our  ethical  habits,  and  determine  the  re¬ 
lations  in  which  we  are  henceforward  to 
stand  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Clearly  we 
have  very  few  steps  to  take  to  reach  that 
supercclestial  state  towards  which  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  perfectibility  assure  us  we  arc 
hastening  ;  a  state  in  which  there  will  be 
no  circulating  libraries,  in  which  gentlemen 
will  buy  books  for  themselves  and  read 
them  ;  the  millenniinn  ol'  printers  and  jia- 
per-makers,  the  holiday  of  soldiers,  the 
long  vacation  of  lawyers. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  a  slight  jarring  of 
the  system  in  Spain,  where  (iencral  Nar¬ 
vaez,  the  Pythagoras  of  the  Peninsula,  has 
for  some  time  been  endeavoring  to  inculcate  [ 
into  the  press  the  necessity  of  preserving 
a  five  years’  silence.  He  considers  free 
discussion  a  very  pernicious  thing,  and  oh- j 
jects  to  juries,  because  they  are  apt  to  take 
views  of  political  errors  and  delinquencies 
somewhat  dilfercnt  from  those  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  There  was  a  time  when  similar 
fancies  possessed  gentlemen  in  office  here, 
in  our  own  island,  though  they  had  ex¬ 
ceedingly  few  converts  among  the  people. 
There  is  therefore  progress,  it  may  be  said, 
or  in  other  words,  a  tendency  towards  per¬ 
fection. 

We  fancy  the  human  race  very  much  re¬ 
sembles  a  traveller,  who  progressing  perpet¬ 
ually  has  some  timesto  traverse  long  level 
plains,  steppes  or  downs,  and  sometimes  to 
climb  steep  acclivities,  or  to  ascend  the 
pinnacles  of  mountains ;  but  sometimes 
also,  when  he  has  got  up  as  high  as  he  can 
go  or  as  there  is  a  rock  or  a  glacier  to 
stand  upon,  it  becomes  his  duty,  painful  or 
pleasant  as  the  case  may  be,  to  descend,  to 
plunge  into  sombre  valleys  or  toil  drearily 
along  over  morasses  and  swamps.  Civili¬ 
zation,  at  its  best,  cannot  make  a  silk  purse 
out  of  a  sow’s  ear.  It  is  the  greatest  pos- 
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sible  mistake  to  suppose  that  man  is  as  yet 
an  unhutched  perfectibility,  and  that  he 
will  by  and  by  break  his  shell,  put  forth  a 
powerful  pair  of  wings,  and  soar  away  af¬ 
ter  some  transcendental  fashion  into  what 
Mr.  Shelley  calls  the  ‘  intense  inane.’  At 
all  events  the  upholders  of  this  notion  act 
s  >  as  to  excite  in  us  but  little  hopes  ;  they 
piiih  sophize  as  the  witch  repeats  her 
prayers — backwards,  and  imagine  that  the 
best  means  of  fitting  us  for  mounting  up¬ 
wards  is  to  strip  our  nature  of  every  thing 
ethereal  and  spiritual. 

Our  own  opinion  is  that  modern  society 
docs  not  intend  to  climb  much  higher.  It 
seems  to  be  rapidly  becoming  practical,  to 
be  surrounding  itself  with  conveniences,  in 
one  wor<l,  to  be  making  itself  comfortable, 
—  a  temner  of  mind  hinhly  adverse  to  am- 
bilious  speculation.  Nations  which  look 
u|)  the  plane  of  j)ossil)ility,  which  contem¬ 
plate  a  high  and  distant  level,  and  are  re¬ 
solved  to  reach  it,  gird  up  their  loins  and 
jireparc  for  a  struggle.  'I'hey  think  little 
of  (wdiiiary  enjoyments,  present  or  pro- 
sj)eciive.  Their  delight  is  in  intellectual 
and  moral  activity,  in  building  up  systems 
[of  philosophy  or  government,  in  subduing 
the  actual  by  the  speculative,  in  mounting 
over  the  steps  of  their  own  theories  to  the 
loftiest  regions  of  thought.  But  through¬ 
out  Christendom  humatiity  is  evidently  in 
the  attitude  of  Lot’s  wife.  It  regrets  the 
circle  of  traditions,  emotions,  creeds,  and 
j  philosoj)hies  out  of  w  hich  it  has  blundered, 
and  longs  passionately  to  re-enter  it.  Wo 
live  in  an  age  of  re-actions.  But  as  time 
never  retraces  its  steps,  ..so  neither  can 
mankind.  In  endeavoring  to  reproduce 
what  formerly  existed,  they  are  impelled  by 
irresistible  principles  into  something  new  , 
inferior,  or  superior  to  what  has  been,  but 
not  at  any  rate  the  same. 

With  respect  to  Spain,  the  great  point  of 
interest  is  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether 
its  progress  towards  constitutional  freedom 
is  to  be  jiacific  or  bloody,  or,  in  other 
w'ords,  whether  moral  objects  are  to  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  moral  and  intellectual  means,  or 
by  exhibitions  of  physical  force,  and  a  per¬ 
petual  cycle  of  revolutions.  Some  appear 
to  think,  that  because  the  action  of  society 
has  there  for  many  years  past  been  greatly 
disturbed,  we  are  to  look  for  a  constant  re¬ 
currence  of  the  same  phenomena.  It  may 
be  however  that  it  has  now'  passed  through 
the  period  of  turbulence  and  anarchy,  and 
entered  upon  that  of  repose.  Many  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  aspect  of  the  country  would 
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appear  favorable  to  tills  conclusion.  The 
nias.ses  seem  weary  of  violence,  pnmun- 
ciamnitos^  of  bootless  insurrections,  of 
street  fights  and  fierce  personal  struggles  in 
colfee-houses.  They  have  made  the  discov¬ 
ery  lliat  little  is  to  be  gained  by  such 
doings.  No  thanks  to  Narvaez,  or  Scnor 
Pidal,  or  Scnor  Mon,  or  the  Bank  of 
San  Fernando.  The  tranquillity  of  the 
present  jrcriod  is  the  ofispringof  events,  as 
was  the  confusion  of  that  which  preceded 
it.  General  Kspartero  and  his  colleagues 
were  the  martyrs  of  circumstances.  They 
aimed  at  bestowing  institutions  on  Spain, 
but  failed ;  because  tlie  passions  of  the 
people  kindled  by  civil  war  could  not  be 
snddeidy  allayed  or  reduced  to  order. 

Should  matters  in  the  Peninsula  take  a 
fortunate  turn,  infinitely  more  credit  will 
be  given  to  the  Narvaez  administration 
than  it  has  any  claim  to.  Since  its  acces¬ 
sion  to  power,  which  took  place  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  no  formidable  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  to  renew  the  state  of 
anarchy,  not  so  much  owing  to  the  unspar¬ 
ing  policy  of  the  government,  which  how¬ 
ever  has  evinced  its  determination  to  pnr-j 
chase  quiet  at  any  sacrifice,  as  owintr  to  a 
new  turn  taken  by  the  public  mind.  'J'he 
fierier  and  more  destructive  passions  bail 
burnt  themselves  out,  and  whoever  had  re¬ 
mained  in  power,  or  succeeded  to  it,  the  et- 
fect  had  been  nearly  tin;  same.  After  the 
exhaustion  of  the  public  and  private  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country,  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
newing  them  was  universally  felt,  so  that 
the  minds  of  all  classes  were  turned  towards 
commerce  and  industry.  'I'hey  jierceived 
that  while  thev  were  knocking  each  other 
in  the  head,  the  rest  of  Christendom  was 
enrichiinr  itself,  snbnuliing  new  lands  to 
the  plongli,  caliing  forth  I’resh  harvests, 
bnildiiHT  new  factories,  constructing  new 
ships,  founding  new'  colonies  or  establishing 
new  institutions  calculated  to  jiromote  pub¬ 
lic  prosperity.  The  knowledge  of  these 
facts  slowly  surmountetl  the  Pyrenees,  or 
stole  in  with  the  contraband  cotton  goods 
over  tlie  sea-board  of  Andalusia.  Among 
other  revolutions  there  was  then  elfected  a 
revolution  of  opinion,  which,  at  the  outset, 
enabled  the  moderados  to  triumph  over 
their  rivals,  but  in  the  end  will  prove  fatal 
to  their  pow'er. 

Up  to  this  moment  the  Spaniards  have 
entertained  but  crude  notions  of  civil  gov¬ 
ernment.  When  they  had  an  ab.solute 
king,  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  practise 
the  most  complete  abnegation  of  self,  to 


deposit  their  estates,  and  even  their  repu¬ 
tations,  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and,  w  ith 
a  sort  of  practical  ididatry,  to  worship  the 
prince.  All  Spanish  history  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  realization  of  this  feeling. 
'Pile  proudest  nation  of  Europe  was  of  no¬ 
thing  so  proud  as  of  its  complete  subjection 
to  the  throne,  which  by  degrees  undermin¬ 
ed  its  energy,  corrupted  its  morals,  extin¬ 
guished  all  K)ve  of  industry,  and  gave  uni- 
versal  currency  to  a  barbarous  taste  for  dis¬ 
play  and  gross  physical  excitement.  When 
the  state  had,  through  these  means,  been 
reduced  tt)  the  lowest  pitch  of  weakness 
and  degradation,  a  reaction  took  place,  mo¬ 
narchy  became  the  object  of  general  aver¬ 
sion,  and  the  secret  of  national  prosperity 
was  sought  for  in  the  opposite  extreme  of 
that  which  had  once  been  regarded  as  the 
supreme  good. 

Hence  the  rise  of  the  republican  party, 
wliich  supposed  that  society  could  be  turn¬ 
ed  insiflc  out,  like  a  coat,  and  that  names 
were  a  .sort  of  talisman,  which  could  elVect 
miracles  by  mystical  processes,  unknown 
to  noliticnl  science.  The  leaders  of  this 
party  in  Spain,  as  every  where  else,  were 
generally  lionest  and  able  men,  who,  deep¬ 
ly  versed  in  tlieory,  sometimes  disdained 
to  study  the  occasions  and  modes  of  its 
application.  They  refused  to  believe  that 
political  constititntions  are  slower  of 
growth  th  in  the  oak,  that  they  are  but  the 
complete  expression  of  the  national  charac¬ 
ter,  that  they  are  planteil  in  a  country  with 
the  first  germ  of  its  population,  and  that 
thmigh  they  luay  at  dilferent  times  assume, 
difierent  phases,  they  are  essentially  among 
any  given  jieople,  one  and  the  same,  till  the 
ntiff  extinction  of  nationality. 

Still,  whatever  degree  of  freedom  Spain 
may  hereafter  enjoy,  she  will  be  indebted 
for  it  to  the  republican  party,  who,  though 
they  aimed  at  too  much,  actually  created 
something.  They  infused  into  the  jiublic 
mind  the  belief  that  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
like  an  old  hon.se,  required  to  be  pulled  down 
and  built  up  again  ;  and  if  they  had  been 
chosen  to  superintend  the  operation,  and 
could  have  freely  acted  according  to  their 
own  plan,  w  ould  have  taken  care  it  should 
have  had  more  than  one  chimney. 

But  the  elements  of  political  change  are 
seldom  homogeneous  in  any  country.  If 
there  was  in  one  quarter  a  powerful  ten¬ 
dency  towards  democracy,  in  another  there 
was  a  counteracting  impulse,  and  the  result 
was  a  compromise,  a  recognition  of  the 
popular  principle,  a  limitation  of  the  royal 
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prerogative,  in  one  word,  a  sort  of  consti-'  well  as  to  the  great  body  of  the  clergy, 
tution,  which,  however  imperfect,  was  '  The  partisans  of  the  movement  in  Spain 
rather  in  advance  of  the  age.  i  would  appear  to  be  situated  nearly  as  the 

It  is  now'  a  matter  of  the  utmost  diflicul-;  commonwealth’s  men  were  in  England,  dur- 
ty  to  discover  the  condition  of  the  public  ing  the  contest  for  liberty  under  Charles  I. 
niind  in  Spain.  We  cannot  trust  safely  to  !  Possessing  superior  knowledge,  superior 
the  interpretation  which  may  appear  to  be'  principles,  and  superior  personal  cliaracter, 
given  by  events.  These  are  rather  the  result  they  are  yet  inferior  in  the  essential  requi- 
of  material  forces,  more  or  less  nicely  bal*  site  of  numbers,  and  are  disliked  by  the 
anced,  than  of  that  curious  and  delicate  many,  because  the  cure  of  the  state  is  not 
mechanism  of  thouglit  whicii  the  leadinjj :  to  be  effected  witliout  occasioniong  con- 
statesmen  and  politicians  of  tlie  country  •  siderable  pain  and  discomfort.  They  took 
have  been  endeavoring  to  introduce,  and  |  the  lead  for  a  time,  because,  as  a  party, 
on  which  we  bestow  the  name  of  pulilic  j  they  displayed  more  intelligence  and  great- 
opinion.  Neither,  unfortunately,  can  we  er  energy  than  their  opponents,  but  were 
trust  to  those  who  have  travelled  there  and!  overtlirown  because,  by  undertaking  church 
undertaken  to  report  on  tiic  existing  state  reform,  they  enlisted  against  them  the  pre- 
of  tilings,  their  wishes  being  much  too  ob-  jndices  of  tlie  majority,  and  even  appeared 
viously  the  parents  of  their  theories.  Few  to  be  inimical  to  religion  itself.  It  is  not 
minds  are  sufficiently  capacious  to  take  in  ^  at  all  improbable,  moreover,  that  being  ac- 
all  the  multiplied  relations  of  a  great  peo-  cidentally  placed  in  opposition  t<>  the 
pie.  Still  fewer  are  capable  of  basing  a  Clinrch,  they  may  in  some  instances  have 
sort  of  divination  on  their  experience,  and  misundersto«Hl  the  necessities  of  their  po- 
foretelling  what  is  to  be  frtuii  what  is.  We  sition,  an<l  have  really  become  irreligious 
approach  the  subject  with  dillidence.  Our  from  imagining  that  it  was  requisite  for  the 
own  leanings  and  partialities  are  all  on  the*  antagonists  of  the  clergy  to  be  so.  At  any 
side  of  freedom,  and  tlierefore,  when  we ,  rate  we  discover  in  this  antagonism  the 
desire  to  satisfy  ourselves  respecting  the  weak  point  of  the  Frogresistas,  who  have 
future  destiny  of  any  people,  our  hopes  are  *  now  discovered  their  error,  and,  yielding 
apt  to  preponderate  over  our  fears.  It  to  their  natural  impulses  as  Spaniards, 
must  not,  however,  be  dissembled  that  have  reconciled  themselves  to  the  Church, 
there  exist  in  the  case  of  Spain  many  and  are  seeking  to  work  in  conjunction 
causes  of  apprehension,  and  that  the  most ,  with  it. 

patient,  laborious,  and  coii'cientious  iinjui-  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  the 
ry  may  possibly  lead  to  a  too  favorable  I  sincerity  of  tjieir  reconciliation.  From 
conclusion,  when  the  tendencies  of  the  *  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  advocates  of 
mind  arc  such  as  we  confess  ours  to  be.  I  political  progress  are  impassioned  and  im- 
In  the  process  of  regenerating  a  people,  j  aginative,  prone  to  subtle  theorizing,  ad- 
there  is  a  work  for  all  classes  of  statesmen, !  dieted  to  s|ieculation,  and  more  inclined  to 
and  all  kinds  of  administrations.  Without,  j  seek  their  hapjiiness  in  the  worship  of  al)- 
tlierefore,  believing  in  the  doctrine  of  polit-  i  stractions,  in  gratifying  the  sense  of  duty  in 
ical  necessity,  or  imagining  that  certain  ;  the  lofty  domains  of  ideal  truth,  than  in  the 
men  are  born  to  effect  certain  jiurposes  1  bleak  and  chilly  mazes  of  skepticism.  To 
and  no  others,  wc  may  affirm,  upon  the  }  all  such  men  religion  is  a  necessity  and  an 
whole,  that  as  Espartero  was  well  fitted  to  j  enjoyment,  not,  however,  the  religion  of 
manage  the  public  affairs  of  Spain,  during  shows  and  ceremonies,  not  a  literal  faith  in 
a  certain  critical  period,  so  Narvaez  is  arbitrary  creeds,  but  that  high,  poetical, 
aptly  qualified  to  remain  in  the  ascendant  spiritual  belief,  which  burns  like  a  pure 
during  another  phasis  of  public  opinion,  in  llame  upon  the  loftiest  snminits  of  the  in- 
its  nature,  perhaps,  transitory.  The  Pro-  tellectual  world,  and  lights  up  the  inter- 
gresista  party,  though  essentially  popular  space  between  earth  and  heaven.  No  men 
in  its  principles,  liad  highly  unpopular  have  so  much  need  of  religion  as  the  vota- 
work  to  perform  ;  for  while  a  great  major-  ries  of  popular  institutions.  All  the  force 
ity  of  the  Spanish  people  were  vehement  of  worldly  principles  is  with  their  enemies. 
Papists,  sw  ayed  by  all  the  prejudices  of  Power  has  an  albnity  with  power.  Church 
Romanism,  and  habitually  directed  by  their  establishments  may  support  despotism, 
clergy,  it  was  found  necessary  for  the  pro-  but  religion  never  does  or  can.  It  is  the 
motion  of  national  prosperity,  to  take  mea-  last  resource  of  the  oppressed,  the  comfort 
surcs  highly  unpalatable  to  the  pope,  as  of  the  afllicted  and  persecuted.  It  lakes 
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refuge  at  the  hearth  of  the  poor,  travels 
from  cottage  to  cottage,  sits  on  the  high¬ 
way  with  the  beggar,  accompanies  the  vic¬ 
tim  to  his  dungeon,  stands  beside  him  on 
the  scartbid,  supporting  and  strengtlien- 
ing  his  soul  under  all  trials,  the  greatest  as 
well  as  the  least. 

We  say  then  that  the  Progresistas  in 
Spain  must  be  a  religious  party  ;  though  it 
may  be  long  before  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  become  friendly  to  them.  Still  | 
some  steps  have  already  been  taken  to-  | 
wards  so  desirable  a  consummation.  The 
secret  of  the  Moderados  has  transpired.  It  j 
has  been  discovered  that  they  are  a  cold,  j 
calculating  faction,  inimical  at  heart  to  the 
Church,  not  because  it  is  the  depository  of  j 
doctrines,  which  w'hen  properly  understood 
are  hostile  to  their  principles,  but  because 
it  stands  up  as  the  rival  of  the  state,  for 
the  alfections  and  resources  of  the  country. 


tite  is  felt  for  those  riches  which  are  laid 
I  up  ‘  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  cor- 
j  ru|)t,  and  where  thieves  <lo  not  break 
I  through  or  steal.’ 

[  We  have  said  that  the  ^loderados  look 
I  with  no  kindliness  either  towards  Rome  or 
I  the  clergy,  and  it  is  eipially  certain  that  Ilis 
1  lioliiiess  is  of  this  opinion,  for  which  rea- 
I  son  the  mission  of  Senor  Castillo  y  Ayense 
has  hitherto  been  productive  of  little  fruit. 

It  is  true  that  Maria  Christina,  like 
many  other  jiersonages  of  corrupt  manners, 
is  ready  to  do  penance  for  sensual  indul¬ 
gences  by  the  grovelling  practices  of  super¬ 
stition.  Having  nearly  exhausted  the  ir¬ 
regular  pleasures  of  this  world,  and,  in  the 
intemperate  pursuit  of  them,  weakened  her 
understanding,  never  too  strong,  she  now 
fancies  that  the  road  to  Paradise  lies  be- 
1  tween  files  of  priests  and  monks,  and  that 
I  the  odor  of  incense  and  the  sonorous  chant- 


Narvaez  and  his  colleagues  are  far  more 
unfriendly  to  the  pope  than  the  Progresista 
leaders  ever  couhl  be.  It  is  only  because 
the  queen’s  Camarilla  is  a  sort  of  petty  ves¬ 
tibule  of  the  Vatican,  that  they  c»)nsent  to 
hold  communication  with  His  Holine-s. 
They  are  possessed,  no  less  than  their  pre¬ 
decessors,  by  the  conviction  that  the  clergy 
must  submit  to  reformation  before  there 
can  be  any  internal  peace  for  Spain;  that 
they  must  be  subjected  to  a  double  disci¬ 
pline,  that,  in  the  first  place,  of  involuntary 
poverty,  which  by  degrees  may  possibly 
bring  them  to  their  senses ;  and,  secondly, 
that  of  education,  the  expense  of  which 
must  be  defrayed  by  the  state.  To  be  j 
really  useful  in  his  calling,  the  priest  must 
pamper  less  his  appetite  and  cultivate  infin-  j 
itely  more  his  intellectual  faculties  and  the  } 
afifections  of  his  heart.  He  must  cease  to  I 
be  a  gross  worshipper  of  the  table  and  the  j 
bottle,  and  familiarize  himself  with  that 
practice  which  ‘  with  gods  doth  diet.’  He 
must  be  poor  in  spirit  as  in  purse,  the 
friend  an«l  companion  of  the  indigent,  the 
lowly  inhabitant  of  a  lonely  dwelling.  He 
must  rescue  his  divinity  from  the  worms, 
and  once  again  pore  diligently  over  those 
pages,  into  which  neither  he  nor  his  pre¬ 
decessors  can  truly  be  said  to  have  looked 
for  centuries.  No  body  of  men  ever  stands 


ings  of  the  mass  will  be  accepted  in  lieu 
of  the  perfume  of  a  good  life  and  the 
harmonies  of  virtuous  deeds.  'The  court, 
therefore,  is  a  mixture  of  frivolity  and  fa¬ 
naticism,  of  trivial  shows  and  mechanical 
austerities,  regarded  with  supreme  con¬ 
tempt  by  every  member  of  the  cabinet. 

I  Narvaez  is  a  careless  and  dissipated  man, 
who  has  no  serious  thought,  save  how  he 
I  may  rise  in  the  world;  Martinez  de  la 
1  Rosa  is  a  French  philosopher,  who  io<iks 
;  upon  the  Church  as  a  nece.ssary  part  of 
j  the  state  machinery,  and  the  clergy  as  con- 
I  venient  instruments;  and  .M.  Mon  is  a 
pragmatical  economist,  whose  highest  spec¬ 
ulations  never  rise  above  questions  of  rev¬ 
enue,  whose  whole  creed  is  comprehended 
in  his  new  scheme  of  finance,  and  who, 
probably,  watches  with  more  anxiety  the 
operations  of  the  Bank  of  San  Fernando, 
than  the  growth  of  piety  or  upright  princi- 
j  pies  among  his  countrymen. 

One  little  trait  in  the  history  of  this  pre- 
cit)us  cabinet  deserves  to  be  mentioned, 
not  as  being  calculated  to  illustrate  its  seri¬ 
ous  o[)inions  or  tendencies,  but  as  betray- 
1  ing  the  innate  frivolity  of  its  leading  mem¬ 
bers.  All  the  world  is  familiar  with  the 
sad  condition  of  Spain  for  many  years 
ipast;  with  the  frequency  of  its  sanguinary 
I  revolutions ;  with  the  unsettling,  through- 


in  so  invidious  a  light  as  that  of  a  priest-  out  its  whole  e.xtent,  of  the  very  founda- 
hood  squabbling  for  temporalities.  It  is  tions  of  society.  If  it  possessed  any  states- 
irnpossible  t«)  ward  off  from  it,  under  such  men,  therefore,  alive  to  the  duties  of  their 


circumstances,  the  blighting  su.«picion  of  place,  solicitous  to  heal  the  wounds  which 
hypocrisy,  the  fear  that  the  golden  key  of  a  protracted  anarchy  had  inflicted,  they 
the  Scriptures  is  only  used  to  uidock  the  would  assuredly  apply  themselves  in  the 
treasury  of  mammon,  and  that  little  appe- j  first  instance  to  the  grave  necessities  of 
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tlie  times:  and  afterwards,  when  tliey  liad 
composed  the  troubles  of  the  kingdom, 
restored  the  finances,  re-established  public 
credit,  and  reconciled  class  with  class, 
would  probably  bestow  some  attention  on 
those  arts  which  constitute  the  most  grace¬ 
ful  ornaments  of  a  traiKjuil  and  flourishing 
state.  But  Narvaez  and  his  colleagues, 
taking  an  original  view  of  these  matters, 
fancied  it  would  argue  superior  serenity  of 
mind,  to  be  able,  in  the  mid^t  of  political 
convulsions,  to  meditate  on  the  correct  or¬ 
thography  of  the  Sjianish  langnague.  They 
accordingly  published  a  sage  decree  on 
this  subject,  directing  the  inslruct(*rs  of 
youth  to  watch  over  the  spelling  of  their 
pupils,  and  to  see  that  they  conformed  in 
so  grave  an  affair  to  the  rules  of  the  acad¬ 
emy.  If  they  neglected  this  duty,  they 
were  to  be  deprived  of  their  diplomas. 
With  authors,  whether  philosophers,  or  po¬ 
litical  economists,  or  poets,  or  novelists,  or 
journalists,  they  did  not  interfere  These 
refractory,  but  unimportant  classes,  were 
abandoned  to  the  error  of  their  ways.  If 
they  spelled  wrong,  it  was  their  own  fault, 
ami  they  must  abide  the  consequences. 
But  in  the  case  of  students  it  was  wholly 
different ;  they  were  to  be  examined  with 
peculiar  severity,  not  only  by  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  public  instruction,  but  by  the  j)olit- 
ical  chief  of  Madrid.  'I'liis  brilliant  idea 
must,  we  think,  have  originated  with  Senor 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  who  has  brought  all 
the  pedantry  of  a  dramatic  coxcomb  into 
the  gravest  affairs  of  state.  He  fancied, 
no  doubt,  that  ruin  was  impending  over  his 
valuable  works,  and  that  it  could  only  be 
averted  bv  interesting  the  government  of 
the  country  in  the  great  question  of  or¬ 
thography.  Possibly  he  may  have  dreaded 
the  revolutionary  spirit  in  the  serious  busi¬ 
ness  of  style.  Swift,  we  know,  during  the 
excitement  and  uncertainty  of  CXucen 
Anne’s  reign,  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord 
Oxford,  expressing  his  deep  anxiety,  lest 
the  English  language  should  fall  to  pieces 
for  want  of  an  academy.  But  Spain  is  not 
in  this  predicament ;  it  has  etijoyed  the 
rare  advantage  of  which  Swift  regretted 

O  O 

our  being  deprived  ;  and  yet  has,  we  find, 
been  visited  by  so  great  a  confusion  in  the 
matter  of  orthography,  that  serious  appre¬ 
hensions  have  come  at  len^rth  to  be  enter- 

O 

tained,  lest  the  most  important  public  doc- 
ments  should  cease  to  be  intelligible. 

But  enough  of  this.:  the  Narvaez  minis¬ 
try  has  a  dim  perception  of  the  truth,  that 
ignorance  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  recent 
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troubles  in  Spain,  but  in  attempting  to 
remedy  the  evil,  has  thought  proper  to  be¬ 
gin  at  the  wrong  end.  What  the  Span¬ 
iards  require  to  be  taught  is,  that  nations 
cannot  possibly  be  regenerated  by  tlic  mere 
exercise  of  physical  force,  and  that  it  is  al¬ 
together  u.«eless  to  overthrow  even  a  had 
government,  uidess  you  know  how  to  set  up 
something  better  in  its  place.  We  by  no 
means  maintain  that  nations  are  never  to 
take  up  arms  against  their  oppressors,  and 
engage  in  civil  wars.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
onr  firm  conviction,  that  of  all  wars,  civil 
wars  arc  generally  the  most  just,  though 
infinitely  the  most  terrible.  All  we  would 
insist  on  is  this,  that  the  leaders  of  parties 
ought  never  to  plunge  their  countrymen  in 
civil  strife,  before  they  have  calmly  and  de- 
liherately  convinced  themselves,  that  there 
exists  no  other  means  of  establishing  or  re¬ 
storing  jinblic  liberty.  Spain  is  the  slave 
of  instinct  and  impulse.  She  finds  herself 
uneasy,  and  is  persuaded  that  bad  govern¬ 
ment  is  the  cause  of  her  discomfort.  She, 
therefore,  puts  forth  her  energies,  gathers 
together  her  populations,  arms  them 
with  mortal  instruments,  precijiitatcs  them 
against  each  other,  overthrows  the  men  in 
power,  and  obliterates  all  traces  of  their 
errors  or  their  crimes  with  blood. 

A  free  stage  is  thus  produced.  A  bril¬ 
liant  opportunity  for  starting  r/r  nnvo,  but 
where  are  the  statesmen  ?  Where  are  their 
enlightened  supporters  ?  Where  are  the 
legislators?  Where  are  the  firm,  honest, 
and  patriotic  electors?  Alas!  nowhere! 
Spain  has  them  not.  The  dreadful  cycle, 
therefore,  of  misrule,  discontent,  agitation, 
insurrectionary  movements,  civil  wars,  rev¬ 
olutions,  is  always  in  progress,  and  the  fruit 
we  see  before  us,  in  the  utter  demoraliza¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  Still  misfortune  is  a 
school,  as  well  to  nations  as  to  individuals, 
and  afllictions  and  disasters  shed  by  degrees 
a  bitter  enlightenment  upon  the  mind.  Un¬ 
der  these  stern  instructors  the  Spanish 
people  would  appear  to  have  profited  some¬ 
thing,  even  though  they  should  oidy  have 
made  the  discovery,  that  acts  of  violence 
do  not  necessarily  lead  to  freedom,  but  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  prove  rather 
the  harbinger  of  despotism. 

Endeavoring  to  conjecture  the  character 
of  the  future  from  the  past,  we  are  led  to 
think  it  probable  that  there  will  not  soon 
again  be  a  general  breaking  up  of  the  es¬ 
tablished  order  of  things  in  Spain.  At¬ 
tempts  may  be  made,  and  partial  troubles 
may  arise,  but  it  would  very  greatly  surprise 
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US  to  behold  the  Peninsula  traversed  again 
by  hostile  Spanish  armies,  each  represent¬ 
ing  a  particular  theory  of  government.  The 
attachment  to  families  and  dynasties,  which 
is  almost  indestructible,  because  it  springs 
rather  from  instinct  than  from  reason,  may 
yet  occasion  civil  wars,  though  there  would 
seem  to  exist  among  all  ranks  a  ctinsidera- 
ble  abatement  of  dynastic  fanaticism.  Nev-  j 
ertheless,  it  cannot  be  quite  safe  to  reason 
upon  the  movements  of  a  people  among  ■ 
whom  loyalty  develops  itself  in  so  extrava¬ 
gant  a  nisnner  as  it  does  in  Spain.  No 
feeling  is  so  dangerous  and  objectionable 
as  this,  because  none  i.s  so  liable  to  abuse. 
I\Ien  glory  in  committing  acts  of  folly,  in 
proof  of  their  attachment  to  princes ;  which, 
instead  of  entitling  them  to  the  respect  of 
the  rational  part  of  their  species,  ought  to 
render  them  the  subjects  of  unmitigated 
scorn.  It  is  quite  right  to  treat  with  re¬ 
spect  the  first  magistrates  of  a  free  state,  if 
they  conduct  themselves  in  an  honest  and 
upright  manner ;  but  it  is  beyond  measure 
silly  and  absurd  to  suffer  that  respect  to  as¬ 
sume  an  impassioned  character.  In  politics 
there  should  be  no  passion  whatsoever,  save 
the  love  of  liberty;  every  where  the  parent 
of  whatever  is  e.xcellent  or  noble  in  human 
institutions. 

Loyalty  too  frequently  resembles  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  the  canine  race  for  man,  not 
being  eradicated  by  ill  usage,  or  contempt, 
or  the  incessant  assumption  of  superiority. 
It  is,  consequently,  the  most  tiegrading  of 
all  feelings.  It  places  one  class  of  persons 
beloiw  the  proper  level  of  humanity,  in  or¬ 
der  to  place  others  above  it.  It  can  proper¬ 
ly,  therefore,  have  no  existence  in  constitu¬ 
tional  states,  where,  in  order  to  be  an  object 
of  alFection,  the  sovereign  must  habitually 
display  good  and  popular  qualities ;  or,  in 
other  words,  deserve  the  attachment  which 
he  inspires.  In  Spain  it  is  not  so.  They 
v.'ho  are  interested  in  reviving  the  puerile 
devotion  of  the  people  to  the  old  monarchy, 
seek  by  all  manner  of  trivial  arts  to  invest 
the  person  of  Isabella  II.  with  a  net-work 
of  political  superstition.  When  she  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  Prado  of  Madrid,  all  the  ladies 
rise  in  their  carriages,  all  the  gentlemen 
stand  uncovered.  'I'liis  may,  by  some 
v/riters,  be  traced  to  the  old  fanta.stic  gal¬ 
lantry  of  the  Spanish  people,  and  on  that 
ground  justified.  But  we  cannot  admit 
such  a  defence.  If  this  kind  of  civil  idola¬ 
try  were  paid  only  to  a  queen,  we  might  be 
induced  to  tolerate  it  as  significative  of  the 
homage  paid  by  strength  to  feminine  gen- 
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tleness.  It  is  not  so,  however.  Had  Spain 
a  king,  the  same  ceremonies  would  be  prac¬ 
tised,  the  same  devotion  felt  or  alFected.  It 
is  not  to  the  woman,  therefore,  but  to  the 
wearer  of  the  crown  ;  not  to  the  sex,  but  to 
the  situation,  that  the  compliment  is  paid. 

Again,  when  the  young  (iueen  of  Spain 
goes  to  the  theatre,  through  what  au  ordeal 
is  she  compelled  l»)pass!  We  have  not  the 
vanity  to  .suppose  that  our  ow  n  queen  ought 
to  be  set  up  as  a  model  for  the  imitation  of 
all  other  princes  upon  earth;  but  in  these 
questions  of  slate,  and  jiaradc,  and  show', 
we  think  they  might  most  of  them  profit 
considerably  by  observing  w  hat  she  docs. 
For  example,  when  she  gties  to  the  theatre, 
we  believe  she  would  gladly  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  like  any  other 
lady,  without  being  every  now  and  then  sa¬ 
luted  with  the  national  air,  and  comjielled 
to  rise  and  bow’,  and  to  return  the  salutes 
of  the  audience,  till  what  was  meant  for 
pleasure,  is  converted  into  a  mere  toil. 
Princes  should  be  suffered  to  taste  the  same 
quiet,  harmless  enjoyments  as  other  people  ; 
to  pass  unnoticed  through  the  street,  to  ap¬ 
pear  unnoticed  at  the  theatre,  or  on  the 
race-course,  or  wherever  else  they  go  in 
search  of  amusement.  If  they  act  so  as  to 
deserve  the  alfection  of  the  people,  they  will 
be  sure  to  discover  they  are  beloved  by  a 
thousand  silent  tokens,  by  the  air  of  satis¬ 
faction,  and  looks  of  delight  exhibited  by 
the  people  wherever  they  appear.  Noisy 
demonsirations,  hurrahs,  vivas,  are  as  de¬ 
ceptive  as  they  are  ridiculous,  since  they 
would  be  as  profusely  lavished  on  a  Caligu¬ 
la  or  a  Nadir  Shah,  as  on  an  Alfred  or  a 
V^ictoria. 

One  nation,  it  is  true,  is  seldom  compe¬ 
tent  to  pass  judgment  on  the  practices  of  an- 
]  other.  We  are  cold,  moreover,  here  in  the 
:  north ;  in  us  reason  predominates.  We 
;  calculate,  we  institute  laborious  conqiari- 
j  sons.  We  weigh  our  opinions  in  a  balance, 
I  we  enter  philosophically  into  the  rationale 
!  even  of  our  dissipations.  Not  so  in  #»e 
I  south;  there,  habitually,  impulse  is  the  in- 
!  centive  to  action,  for  w  Inch  reason  they 
have  more  need  than  we  of  well-organized 
institutions.  We  could  govern  ourselves 
j  almost  without  a  central  go\ eminent,  being 
;  political  animals,  as  it  w  ere,  by  nature, 
j  To  us,  public  business  stands  in  the  place 
of  all  otlicr  amusements.  We  are  sufiicient- 
I  iy  entertained  by  the  art  of  governing  our- 
j  selves,  and  lake  more  interest  in  a  par¬ 
liamentary  debate,  than  in  the  finest  drama, 
or  in  any  other  w'ork  of  art ;  we  have,  in 
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fact,  made  the  great  discovery  lliat  tlie! 
government  of  a  state  is  the  noblest  of  all 
arts,  the  most  intensely  interesting  of  all 
occupations,  and  as  we  become  absorbed 
by  it,  grow  indiflerent  to  amusements  of 
every  kind.  This  is  the  reason  of  theneg-* 
lect  into  which  the  stage  has  fallen  in  Eng-1 
land,  together  with  almost  every  other  va¬ 
riety  of  public  entertainment.  'rhousandS| 
upon  thousands  rush  to  Covent  Garden  to 
hear  speeches  on  political  economy,  whom 
the  ability  of  the  greatest  actor  could  not  I 
tempt  to  spend  a  shilling  or  walk  a  hundred 
yards.  Nay,  to  share  in  the  gratification' 
of  political  excitement,  even  for  a  few 
hours,  men  travel  to  London  from  the  re¬ 
motest  corners  of  the  empire  in  the  midst  of 
frost  and  snow’,  and  all  the  inclemencies  t)f 
the  winter.  Just  so  has  it  always  been  in 
free  states. 

Hitherto,  however,  Spain  lias  exhibited 
but  little  of  this  taste,  though  from  many 
indications,  there  appears  to  be  good  grouml 
for  hoping  that  she  is  now  in  the  act  of 
acquiring  it.  She  throws  less  intensity 
than  formerly  into  her  passion  for  bull-fights, 
and  even  into  the  milder  madness  of  the 


mony.  She  is  indeed  as  yet  too  young  to 
be  either  a  saint  or  a  sinner.  But  if  she  be- 
the  daughter  of  Maria  Christina,  whom  she 
herself,  by  way  of  paying  her  a  particular 
compliment,  has  made  a  colonel  of  dra¬ 
goons,  wc  can  reasonably  anticipate  no¬ 
thing  very  exemplary  from  her,  being 
brought  up  as  she  is  under  the  tutelage  of 
that  mother,  and  in  the  society  of  those 
profligates  by  whom  during  her  whole  life 
she  lias  been  surrounded. 

Among  the  better  meaning  per!*ons  w’ho 
had  charge  of  Isabella  during  her  child¬ 
hood,  there  w  ere  some  who  deemed  it  advi¬ 
sable  to  inspire  her  with  pity  for  the  poor, 
and  in  the  execution  of  this  praiseworthy 
design  gave  proof  of  an  ingenuity  which 
deserves  t'>  be  commemorated.  It  probably 
occurred  to  them  that  it  might  otTend  the 
senses  of  the  royal  child  to  he  brought  in 
contact  with  actual  humanity,  deformed, 
and  rendered  loathsome  by  the  accidents  of 
wretchedness.  They  therefore  erected  a 
cottage  in  the  palace  garden  of  the  Hum 
Rrtirn,  an<l  placed  in  it  an  inhabitant  to 
co-operate  in  bringing  to  maturity  the 
charitable  feelings  of  Isabella.  As  sheen- 


stage,  which  will  probably  long  survive  the 
grosser  and  more  animal  enjoyment  of  the 
arena.  Yet  the  good  people  of  Madrid 
seem  quite  intoxicated  with  joy  when  their 
little  queen  condescends  to  sliare  with  them 
the  recreations  of  the  theatre,  and  express 
their  rapture  by  throwing  forth  garlands  of 
flowers  from  their  lx)xes,  and  letting  loose 
doves  and  other  birds,  adorned  with  bunches 
of  ribbands,  to  flutter  through  the  open 
spaces  of  the  building,  and  bo  caught  per¬ 
haps  by  some  enthusiast  in  pit  or  gal¬ 
lery.  Among  the  w'orshippers  of  pleasure 
of  former  ages,  a  similar  practice  prevailed, 
only  among  them  the  birds  thus  let  loose 
were  sprinkled  with  fragrant  es.seiices, 
which,  by  fluttering  to  and  fro,  they  diffused 
agreeably  throufrb  the  air. 

Another  practice  which  the  ^Moderados 
seem  anxious  to  establish  is  that  of  conse- ; 
crating  in  their  families  the  portrait  of  the* 
queen,  among  those  of  the  saints  of  the  i 
Roman  Ciatholic  calendar.  Possibly  Isa¬ 
bella  II.  may  be  quite  as  worthy  of  admi¬ 
ration  as  many  of  those  saints,  though  if 
her  canonization  w’ere  proposed,  and  we 
were  required  to  perform  at  Rome  the  part 
of  the  devil’s  advocate  in  lieu  of  the  rever¬ 
end  cardinal  who  on  such  occasions  plays 
that  part,  we  might  possibly  be  able  to 
point  out  some  flaws  in  her  character  which 
would  prevent  the  completion  of  the  cere- ! 


tered  this  lowly  dwelling,  she  beheld  by  the 
dim  light  which  pervaded  it,  a  solitary 
wretch  stretched  on  his  pallet  of  straw. 
As  she  advanced  reluctantly  towards  him, 
he  made  several  inetfectual  efforts  to  get 
up,  either  to  implore  her  aid,  fir  to  thank 
her  for  the  interest  she  seemed  to  take  in 
j  him.  But  then,  as  through  debility  or  sick¬ 
ness,  sank  back  upon  his  miserable  bed  and 
I  remained  speechless.  'The  exhibition  must 
have  been  truly  edifying.  It  was  an  auto¬ 
maton  thrown  into  all  the  aforesaid  atti- 
^  tudes  by  springs  upon  which  her  little  ma¬ 
jesty’s  feet  pressed  as  she  moved  along  the 
'  floor. 

It  is  not  stated  to  what  party  the  authors 
of  this  valuable  invention  belonged,  but  they 
were  probably  Moderados  of  the  same 
school  with  that  celebrated  preacher  who 
refused  to  mention  hell  to  ears  polite. 
No  doubt  the  effect  on  the  child’s  mind 
was  striking  enough  at  first,  especially  if 
she  had  not  previously  been  made  aware  of 
the  nature  of  the  dumb  mechanism.  But 
was  real  indigence  so  rare  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  palace  and  throughout  Madrid,  as  to 
comjiel  the  courtly  teachers  of  the  young 
queen  to  have  recourse  to  so  costly  a  rep¬ 
resentation  ?  Would  not  the  genuine  hovel 
of  some  half-famished  Castilian  peasant 
have  afforded  her  majesty  as  true  and  im¬ 
pressive  a  lesson?  And  might  not  the  mo- 
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Tiey  laid  out  on  this  useless  toy  have  been  command.  lie  felt  the  necessity  of  amili- 
better  spent  even  in  indiscriminate  charity  ?  tary  execution,  but  knew  not  whom  to  exe- 
Surely  there  is  a  blight  ujion  the  dwellers  cute,  as  there  was  not  among  his  friends  a 
in  palaces  which  prevents  their  minds  from  single  deliiKjuent,  and  it  was  just  then  no 
ripening,  and  keeps  them  forever  in  a  state  easy  task  to  get  hold  of  one  of  the  enemy, 
of  crude  infancy.  In  this  dilemma  he  bethought  himself  of  a 

Hut  there  is  no  necessity  to  enlarge  on  the  splendid  stratagem,  lie  invited  the  cen- 
extravagances  of  the  palace,  to  illustrate  tral  government  to  send  him  an  agent  with 
the  nature  of  the  state  of  things  towards,  whom  to  treat,  and  secretly  resolved  to 
which  the  Moderados  would  lead  back  the  seize  him  as  soon  as  he  should  arrive, 
Spanish  nation.  They  have  inscribed  the  form  his  troops  into  a  hollow  scpiare,  and 
characteristics  of  their  system  on  the  whole  *  shoot  him  immediately,  to  keep  up  their 
face  of  the  country,  in  ruined  towns  and  spirits.  Not  being  at  all  aware  of  his  hu- 
villages,  in  stormed  cities,  in  battle-fields,  mane  purpose,  the  ministers  despatched  a 


whitened  by  the  bones  of  the  dead. 


gentleman  to  his  camp,  and  along  with  him 


have  employcil  as  their  instruments  the  ,  a  person  who  happened  to  be  a  friend  of 
worst  men  to  be  found  in  the  Peninsula,  the  energetic  chief,  a  circumstance  which 
men  to  whom  assassination  is  a  pastime,  j  entirely  derangeil  the  plans  of  tiie  latter, 
who  rejoice  at  beholding  the  streets  and  For,  notwithstanding  his  most  pathetic  en- 
churches  crowded  with  widows  and  or-  treaties,  the  general’s  friend  would  not 
phans,  and  old  men  rendered  childless  by  ,  consent  to  have  the  per.-^on  for  whose  safety 
the  sword.  Yet,  as  generally  happens,  the  he  was  pledged,  shot  like  a  dog,  in  order 


great  masters  of  cruelty  have  found  imita¬ 
tors  ambitious  of  practising  on  their  mas¬ 
ters  the  lessons  learned  from  them.  Thus 


to  establish  an  inlluence  wholly  unintelligi¬ 
ble  out  of  Spain. 

The  tactics  of  this  chief  were  by  no 


assassins  have  frequently  been  found  to  rneans  peculiar.  Most  of  those  who  have 
post  themselves  at  night  along  the  streets '  found  themselves  in  the  possession  of 
of  Madrid,  under  the  porches  of  d«)ors,  power,  during  the  last  thirteen  years  of 
and  behind  the  pillars  of  churches — *  confusion  and  anarchy,  have  sought  to  ex- 
whence  they  have  fired  at  Narvaez  as  he  ,  cite  in  themselves  the  consciousness  of  be- 
passed  to  the  opera,  riddled  his  carriage,  ing  somebody  by  putting  other  jieople  to 
and  picked  off  some  of  his  outriders  and  death.  It  is  said  that  certain  idiosyncracies 
attendants,  though  hitherto  without  once  I  are  gratified  by  sitting  round  a  cheerful 
touching  his  person.  This  is  how  parties  fire,  and  hearing  the  footsteps  of  less  fortu- 
advance  their  views  in  Spain.  They  have  ;  nate  mortals  trudging  by  in  the  splashing 
no  time  for  ar2uments,  for  registering,  can-  rain  or  through  the  drifting  snow.  And  so 
vassing,  voting,  for  constitutional  agitation,  |  it  appears  to  be  with  Spanish  political 
and  years  of  parliamentary  debate.  They  ailventurers,  who  never  fancy  themselves 
seethe  opponent  of  their  schemes  before  ^  quite  safe  but  when  they  are  engaged  in 
them,  and  shoot  him  ;  or,  missing  their  aim,  |  cutting  off  their  enemies,  or  persons  who 
are  perhaps  shot  The  crime  gives  birth  to  j  might  possibly  ripen  into  enemies  if  left 
revenge,  and  the  victors  of  to-day  are  per-  (juietly  in  possession  of  their  heads.  The 
haps  to-morrow  victims;  the  courage  of  multiplication  of  enmities  under  the  influ- 
all  parties  being  kept  up  by  the  number  of  ,ence  of  such  a  system  could  not  fail  to  be 
deaths  it  is  able  to  occasion,  or  of  ven- !  great.  Every  person  in  office  must  of  ne- 


geances  which  it  has  on  its  hands. 


cessity  be  the  foe  of  many,  not  merely  of 


A  highly  characteristic  anecdote  is  re-  !  those  whom  his  party  had  ousted,  but  of 
lated  of  one  of  the  revolutionary  chiefs,  those  still  more  resolute  and  determined 
who  still  figure  in  the  Cortez.  Having  been  individuals  whose  friends  and  relations  they 
despatched  by  his  province  at  the  head  of  had  remorselessly  sacrificed, 
a  small  army  to  assist  in  besieging  the  cen-  Whilst  things  are  moving  in  this  vicious 
tral  government  in  the  capital,  he  found  circle,  exhausting  the  moral  energies  and 
himself  compelled,  while  yet  at  some  dis-  paralyzing  the  material  resources  of  the 
tance,  to  halt  and  enter  into  negotiations,  country,  it  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise 
His  force  was  weak,  and  likely  to  become  that  the  middle  classes  should  be  nearly  all 
weaker  by  delay,  unless  he  could  hit  upon  j  of  them  Progresistas,  ever  ready  and  eager 
some  device  for  at  once  raising  the  cour-  i  to  engage  in  the  w’ork  of  revolution.  The 
age  of  his  followers,  and  justifying  the  con-  opinion  of  those,  however,  is  quite  errone- 
fidence  of  those  who  intrusted  him  with  ous,  who  imagine  that  the  middle  classes 
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love  revolution  for  its  own  sake.  If  they 
desire  to  pull  down,  it  is  that  they  may 
build  up  more  firmly.  They  may  be  weary 
of  change,  but  they  are  still  more  weary  of  j 
stagnation.  By  a  sort  of  instinct  implanted 
by  Providence  in  man  they  perceive  that 
the  establishment  of  freedom  is  necessary 
to  the  success  of  industry,  and  hence  they  j 
have  been  the  enemies  of  every  adminis-j 
tration,  with  one  single  exception,  that  has 
been  formed  in  Spain  for  many  years  past,  j 
and  will  be  the  enemies  of  every  one  that  I 
is  formed  till  the  rights  of  industry  shall  be  ! 
properly  recognized.  j 

Scarcely  an  event  has  occurred  since  j 
the  overthrow  of  Espartero  which  may  not  j 
be  adduced  to  prove  the  strong  enmity  of 
the  middle  classes  of  Spain  to  the  Modera- 
do  jiarty.  The  evidence  of  this  truth  is 
supj)lied  by  the  population  of  all  the  great 
towns  ;  for  in  Spain,  as  in  England,  the 
agricultural  classes  are  centuries  behind  the  j 
rest  of  the  community  in  enlightenment,  j 
and  therefore  attached  to  oligarchy.  It  is  1 
generally  felt, — in  the  towns  of  course  we  | 
mean — that  for  the  proper  development  of  i 
its  resources  industry  has  need  of  freedom  ' 
and  tranquillity.  The  conviction  is  unbro¬ 
ken  and  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  twelve 
years  ago ;  but  experience  has  tafight  it  to ' 
make  use  of  different  tactics  and  diflferent ! 
weapons.  With  the  exception  of  Catalo¬ 
nia,  where  industrial  activity  and  skill  in 
manufacturing  processes  run  hand  in  hand 
with  political  ignorance,  all  Spain  appears 
now  to  be  persuaded  that  oligarchy  is  to  be 
combated  and  overcome  by  intellectual  and 
not  by  physical  weapons.  In  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  feeling  the  revolutions  of  Spain 
seem  to  have  resulted,  and  they  cannot 
therefore  be  said  to  have  happened  in  vain. 
Even  those  members  of  the  Narvaez  admin¬ 
istration  whose  studies  led  them  to  bestow 
some  attention  on  the  interests  of  the  na¬ 
tional  industry,  have  thereby  been  in  some 
measure  liberalized  and  set  at  variance 
with  the  military  dictator  and  his  thick  and 
thin  upholders.  Mon  and  Pidal,  possessing 
some  administrative  skill  and  knowledge  of 
the  relation  in  which  all  governments  ought 
to  stand  towards  the  people,  form  a  sort  of 
opposition,  as  it  were,  in  the  cabinet,  from 
which  therefore  they  seem  likely  to  be 
ejected. 

Yet,  like  all  other  finance  ministers, 
Mon  is  unpopular.  He  is  necessarily  the 
ringleader  in  the  war  against  the  purse, 
and  his  manner  of  conducting  operations  is 
often  to  the  last  degree  vexatious  and  arbi- 


[JUNE, 

trary.  An  instance  occurred  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  year.  In  casting  his 
eye  over  the  wrole  frame-work  of  society 
to  discover  every  chink  through  which  re¬ 
als  might  be  made  to  ooze,  he  observed  the 
water-carriers  of  Madrid,  and  fancied  that 
they  had  not  been  made  to  contribute 
enough  towards  ihc  maintenance  of  Queen 
Isabella  II.  and  her  government.  This  la¬ 
borious  class  of  men  is  composed  entirely 
of  Gallicians  who  from  time  to  time  leave 
their  rugged  mountains  and  proceed  to  the 
capital,  in  the  hope  of  realizing  a  little  for¬ 
tune  by  their  brawny  strength.  They  are 
in  some  sort  the  Bceotians  of  Spain,  being 
as  remarkable  for  the  bluntness  of  their 
wit  as  for  the  herculean  proportions  of  their 
frames.  Nevertheless,  if  they  are  dull,  they 
can  boast  of  moral  qualities  for  which  the 
inhabitants  of  many  other  provinces  would 
perhaps  be  glad  to  be  equally  celebrated. 
They  are  industrious  and  honest,  and 
therefore,  whether  as  porters  or  water-car¬ 
riers,  generally  contrive  to  earn  a  comfort¬ 
able  livelihood,  save  money,  and  return  to 
their  native  mountains,  where  they  spend 
the  remainder  of  their  days  in  comparative 
ease  and  independence. 

Such  are  the  Gallegos  upon  whom  Senor 
Mon,  in  January  last, fastened  his  financial 
fangs.  The  condition  of  this  fraternity 
may  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  the  habits 
and  manners  of  the  people  of  Madrid.  Into 
every  house,  great  and  small,  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  enter  unquestioned  with  their  wa¬ 
ter-pails,  to  pass  from  court  to  court,  and 
descend  or  mount  according  to  the  locality 
of  the  cisterns  which  it  is  their  duty  to 
fill.  This  privilege  they  obtain  through  the 
purchase  of  a  license  from  the  govern¬ 
ment,  which  costs  somewhere  about  twenty 
pounds.  Until  Senor  Mon  took  their  af¬ 
fairs  into  his  hands,  they  were  permitted  to 
dispose  of  this  license  to  their  successors 
in  the  craft  and  mystery  of  water-carrying, 
and  thus  escape  a  loss  which  to  such  per¬ 
sons  must  be  a  heavy  one.  Mandeville  long 
ago  made  the  discovery  that  private  vices 
are  public  benefits,  and  Senor  Mon,  with 
equal  perspicacity,  has  descried  the  great 
truth,  that  the  prosperity  of  a  whole  com¬ 
munity  is  augmented  by  the  oppression  and 
ruin  of  its  various  parts,  or  something  ap¬ 
proaching  very  nearly  to  that  consumma¬ 
tion.  He  applied  this  to  the  water-carriers, 
and  at  once  increased  the  price  of  their  li¬ 
censes,  while  he  took  away  the  right  to 
dispose  of  them.  His  excuse  wjis  this  ;  bad 
characters,  he  said,  under  pretence  of  de- 
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sirliiff  to  supply  their  neighbors  with  water,  riage,  and  that  while  Narvaez  adopted  the 
purchased  tlie  licenses  from  the  retiring  views  of  the  court,  and  was  favorable  to 
Gallegos,  and  obtaining  thus  an  entrance  the  union  of  the  uncle  with  the  niece,  Se- 
into  the  greatest  houses,  perpetrated  there  nors  Mon  and  Pidal  took  a  wholly  different 
all  manner  of  crimes.  This  single  hint  of  view  of  the  matter,  and  agreed  with  a  great 
the  great  finance  minister  throws  open  a  body  of  the  Spanish  people  in  deprecating 
world  of  mystery  to  the  imagination.  Fan-  such  an  alliance.  The  court  party  has 
cy  a  man  in  possession  of  a  Gallego’s  triumphed,  and  there  has  been  a  new  dis-  . 
license,  and  determined  to  make  the  most  tribution  of  offices,  thou<Th  without  those 
of  it  in  such  a  city  as  Madrid.  The  ring  accompaniments  of  riot  and  disturbance, 
of  Gyges  itself  could  hardly  lay  open  to  which  formerly  were  sure  to  occur  on 
daring  villany  a  wider  field  of  operations,  i  every  change  of  administration.  This  cir- 
M'^e  trust  some  of  our  novelists  who  have  I  cumstance  bespeaks  some  improvement  in 
long  been  wofully  in  want  of  new  materi-'  the  condition  of  Spain.  At  the  same  time 
als  for  their  fictions,  will  act  upon  the  siig-  j  we  must  not  omit  to  take  into  account  one 
gestion  here  thrown  out,  and  be  very  care-  fact,  which  may  go  far  towards  explaining 
ful  not  to  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  us. '  it,  without  presupposing  any  material  ad- 
With  respect  to  the  water-carriers,  being  |  vance  in  civilization.  Hitherto  the  princi- 
impatient  of  oppression,  yet  thoroughly  pal  agents  of  insurrection  have  been  those 
ignorant  of  all  political  manceuvres,  they '  multitudes  of  empleados  who,  thrown  out 
determined  on  having  recourse  to  a  very  ;  of  employment  by  each  successive  cabinet, 
extraordinary  form  of  Pronundamentn.  \  have  immediately  swelled  the  ranks  of  the 
They  jiiled  up  their  pails,  and  sitting  still '  disaffected  ;  and  while  their  wounds  were 
with  folded  arms,  resolved  to  kill  the '  yet  fresh  and  smarting,  have  incited  them 
Madrilenas  with  thirst.  For  whole  days  to  acts  of  violence.  As  the  ministers  now 
the  fountains  were  unvisited,  the  cisterns '  going  out  and  coming  in,  belong  equally  to 
unfilled.  No  coffee  could  be  made,  no  the  Moderado  faction,  and  have,  therefore, 
lemonade  manufactured.  The  lips  of  the  lor  the  most  part,  the  same  dependants  and 
prettiest  xMadrilenas  began  to  look  parch- '  adherents,  there  no  longer  exists  any  partic- 

ed  and  dry,  and  crowding  round  their  ular  necessity  for  a  complete  change  of 

husbands  and  fathers,  with  many  soft  im-  underlings.  The  disturbance,  therefore, 
precations  against  Senor  Mon,  they  be-jof  the  upper  strata,  in  the  political  world 
sought  them  to  appeal  to  the  humanity  of;  does  not  always  unsettle  its  foundations, 
the  Gallegos,  and  entreat  them  not  to  ex- '  and  ministries  arc  formed  or  dissolved 
tinguish  all  the  beauty  of  Spain  at  once. ;  without  occasioning  a  revolution. 

The  gentlemen  adopted  a  different  method.’  It  may  be  necessary  to  touch  briefly  on 
Instead  of  apjiealing  to  the  feelings  of  the  the  circumstance  which  has  nominally 
injured  party,  they  went  to  the  Corregidor,  thrown  General  Narvaez  out  of  office, 
who  on  their  representation,  published  a  though  his  influence  at  court  remaining  un- 
banda,  commanding  the  water-carries  im-*  diminished,  and  his  appointment  to  be  gen- 
mediately  to  return  to  their  work  on  pain  eralissimo  of  all  the  forces  of  Spain,  giving 
of  fine  and  imprisonment.  4'his  produced  j  him  more  power  than  ever,  he  may  again 
the  desired  effect,  the  unfortunate  moun-  become  minister  whenever  he  pleases ;  and 
taineers  observing  four  of  their  companions  will  irresistibly  sway  the  decisions  of  whom- 
seized  and  put  iu  confinement  by  way  of  soever  may  happen  to  fill  that  post.  All 
example,  became  terrified,  and  succumbed  Europe  is  of  course  aware  that  the  little 
to  authority,  only  muttering,  as  they  re-  Queen  of  Spain,  though  still  almost  a  child, 
sumed  their  usual  labors,  the  ineflectual  requires  to  be  married  ;  which,  according 
threat  that  they  would  enhance  their  to  the  views  taken  of  such  matters  by  the 
charges.  i  wisdom  of  our  age,  is  a  thing  that  ought 

M’hile  we  were  engaged  in  celebrating !  to  interest  the  whole  civilized  world.  Its 

this  great  achievment  of  the  Asturian ;  consequences,  in  fact,  may  produce  much 
financier,  intelligence  arrived  that  the  cab-i  good  or  harm.  Maria  Christina  has  a  bro- 
inet  of  which  he  formed  a'))art  had  been'  ther  iu  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  who,  under 
broken  up,  and  for  a  reason  which,  if  it  be!  the  name  of  the  Count  di  Trappani,  has  of 
the  true  one,  reflects  much  credit  on  Senor  late  been  frequently  mentioned  in  the  jour- 
M  on.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  nals.  Of  his  character  we  have  been  able, 
Narvaez  ministry  was  divided  into  two  par-  after  the  most  diligent  inquiry,  to  learn 
ties  on  the  subject  of  the  Trappani  mar-  nothing.  It  is  not  exactly  known  whether 
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he  be  tall  or  short,  fair  or  brown,  young  or  ] 
old.  All  that  seems  well  ascertained  is, 
that  he  is  Christina’s  brother,  and  that  she 
is  desirous  of  marrying  him  to  her  daugh¬ 
ter.  People  of  strict  morals  may  be 
startled  by  this  design.  But  they  should 
remember  who  and  what  Christina  is; 
should  recall  to  mind  the  incidents  of  her 
life,  her  history  since  the  death  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  her  marriage  with  Munoz,  and  what 
preceded  and  followed  it.  After  which 
their  surprise  will  be  considerably  abated. 

Christina  has  now  one  grand  purpose  to 
accomplish,  which  is  despotically  to  sway 
the  mind  of  her  daughter,  and  through  her 
to  govern  Spain.  In  childhood,  she  is 
said  systematically  lo  have  subdued  and 
weakened  her  mind,  in  order  to  insure  her 
own  ascendency,  and  now  she  hopes  to 
reap  the  fruits  ofthat  maternal  jiolicy.  The 
Count  di  Trappani  is,  probably,  an  instru¬ 
ment  whose  stops  she  understands,  and, 
therefore,  she  strenuously  advocates  his  in¬ 
terests,  in  opposition  to  those  of  her  nephew, 
Don  Enrique,  son  of  the  Infante  Don  Fran¬ 
cisco  de  Paula.  The  Moderados  for  the 
most  part  side  of  course  with  her,  while  : 
the  Progresistas,  being  more  national  in 
their  feelings,  are  favorable  to  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  Don  Enrique,  who  in  politics, 
moreover,  is  said  to  have  adopted  their 
principles.  Now  without  being  Progresis¬ 
tas,  Mon  and  Pidal  were  on  this  point 
agreed  with  them.  Not,  however,  being 
able,  from  their  position  as  ministers, 
openly  to  offer  opposition  lo  the  court,  in 
their  places  in  the  Cortes  they  are  said  to 
have  incited  others  to  do  so.  No  doubt 
they  look  with  apprehension  on  the  unnat¬ 
ural  alliance,  and  fear  lest  it  should  prove 
a  source  of  many  woes  to  Spain.  Hence 
those  altercations  and  contests  in  the  cabi¬ 
net,  which  led  to  its  dissolution,  and  will 
probably  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  relations  of  parties  in  the  legislature. 

At  present  the  opinions  in  the  Cortes 
by  no  means  represent  those  [)revailing  out 
of  doors;  the  people,  but  more  especially 
the  middle  classes,  belonir  in  nine  cases 
perhaps  out  of  ten  to  the  liberal  party ; 
while  in  the  Congress  there  is  but  one 
Progresista  member,  and  in  the  Senate  ex¬ 


ance. 


agitation 


party.  He  knows  that  his  words  will  pro¬ 
duce  an  echo  throughout  Spain,  for  which 
reason  he  does  not  hesitate  at  times  to  set 
the  whole  government  and  Cortes  at  defi- 
and  give  rise  to  scenes  of  tumultuous 
which  would  speedily  prove  fatal 
to  him,  but  for  the  critical  situation  of  the 
public  mind  throughout  the  country.  The 
war  of  words  which  recently  took  place  be¬ 
tween  Senor  Orense  and  General  Narvaez 
shows  that  the  former  is  regarded  as  the 
representative  of  a  party  which  may  soon 
j  be  dangerous.  The  triumph  of  the  Mod- 
I  erados  in  the  late  elections  proves  nothing, 

I  for  when  ministers  have  a  point  to  carry, 

I  and  can  reckon  confidently  on  the  army, 

I  they  coerce  the  various  constituencies  of 
the  kingdom,  in  the  most  audacious  man¬ 
ner.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  at  Badajoz, 
j  a  whole  battalion  of  soldiers  was  disirib- 
j  uted  among  the  voters,  and  compelled  to 
bear  down  the  public  by  its  mercenary  suf- 
J  frages.  Similar  events  are  of  perpetual  re- 
I  currence  ;  there  is  no  freedom  of  election 
1  in  Spain.  What  is  denominated  the  con- 
j  stitution,  is  as  yet  a  mere  contrivance  for 
■  passing  power  from  hand  to  hand,  by  a 
sort  of  decent  juggle,  which  appears  not  to 
implicate  the  court,  while  it  seems  to  con¬ 
sult  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

Senor  Galeano,  an  apostate  from  the  lib¬ 
eral  cause,  once  disclosed  in  the  Cortes 
the  secret  of  Spanish  parties.  He  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  the  Moderados  were  attached 
to  France,  and  acted  under  French  influ¬ 
ence,  and  this  was  because,  as  he  said,  they 
were  detested  in  England.  He  was  mis¬ 
taken.  Our  leanings  are  in  favor  of  the 
Progresistas,  because  their  opinions  and 
policy  appear  to  us  better  calculated,  than 
those  of  their  political  opponents,  to  be- 
stov'  prosperity  upon  Spain.  We  do  not 
detest  the  Moderados,  we  only  differ  from 
them  in  opinion.  Of  many  of  their  prac¬ 
tices  it  is  impossible  to  approve.  We  can¬ 
not  commend  the  zeal  and  activity  with 
which  they  have  fabricated  conspiracies  at 
Madrid  in  order  ti)  have  a  pretext  for  put¬ 
ting  lo  death  their  political  rivals.  Nor 
can  we  praise  the  servility  with  which  they 
have  long  been  doing  the  work  of  France, 
to  the  detriment  of  their  own  country.  To 


tremely  few.  So  anomalous  a  state  of  j  be  pleased  with  such  proceedings,  would 
things  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  last. 

Senor  Orense,  the  Progresista,  who  stands 
alone  in  the  Congress,  feels  himself  sup- !  imperatively  require  us  to  condemn  them. 


argue  little  conscience  or  judgment  on 
our  part.  Both  feeling  and  common  sense 


ported  by  much  more  than  his  own  indi¬ 
vidual  strength,  and  when  he  speaks,  evi¬ 
dently  expresses  the  convictions  of  a  great 


not  because  they  are  hostile  to  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  since  under  certain  circumstances  that 
may  be  their  duty,  but  because  they  are 
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bad  Spaniards.  At  the  same  lime  we  do 
not  advocate  their  overthrow  by  violence. 
The  Progresistas  we  trust  will  bide  their 
time,  and,  wisely  taking  advantage  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  gradually  remove  the  ground 
trom  beneath  the  feet  of  their  advers.aries. 
Until  this  shall  be  effected,  Spain  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  very  inferior  power,  despised 
by  tlie  rest  of  the  world,  as  a  pitiful  append¬ 
age  to  the  French  monarchy.  Its  middle 
classes,  however,  seem  to  be  bent  on  de¬ 
livering  it  from  this  humiliating  state  of  de¬ 
pendence.  Even  by  Moderado  members 
(juestions  have  lately  been  put  in  the  Cor¬ 
tes  which  indicate  how  uneasily  the  French 
yoke  sits  upon  the  shoulders  of  Spain. 
Tlie  middle  classes  at  length  desire  to 
have  an  industry  of  their  own,  a  commerce 
and  a  commercial  navy  of  their  own,  and 
ships  and  steamers  of  war  the  jiroperty  of 
Spain.  In  obedience  to  this  national  im¬ 
pulse,  even  the  Moderado  cabinet  has  con¬ 
sented  to  make  an  effort,  and  is  having 
several  steamers  built  in  England.  These, 
should  Spain  ever  escape  from  her  present 
state  of  tutelage,  may  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  future  navy  to  be  employed  for  or  against 
us,  according  to  circumstances,  Mean- 
wliile,  we  desire  it  to  be  most  distinctly 
understood,  that  the  people  of  this  country 
would  view  with  extreme  satisfaction  the 
revival  of  industry  and  the  establishment 
of  freedom  in  the  Peninsula.  We  rejrard 

^  ^  O 

it  without  a  particle  of  jealousy,  standing 
as  we  do  too  high  for  rivalry,  too  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  race  to  be  overtaken  by  any 
other  people,  unless  we  voluntarily  relin¬ 
quish  our  own  advantages,  and  sit  still 
while  others  make  progress.  Taken  alto¬ 
gether,  we  cannot  be  the  rivals  of  any  peo¬ 
ple  ;  our  destinies  are  peculiar — we  stand 
alone.  Our  very  situation  on  the  globe 
renders  us  the  masters  of  its  commerce. 
Our  centre  is  every  where,  and  our  circum¬ 
ference  nowhere.  We  are  at  home  in  our 
colonies,  and  our  colonies  as  yet  have  no 
boundaries.  They  are  spreading,  they  are 
acquiring  strength,  they  are  approxima¬ 
ting  towards  each  other,  they  may  touch 
some  day,  and  coalesce  into  one  prodigious 
whole,  the  like  of  which  it  has  not  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  history  to  describe.  From 
such  a  position  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
we  should  look  upon  Spain  with  any  other 
than  a  friendly  eye.  We  desire  to  behold 
her  nourishing  and  free,  our  friend,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  but  at  any  rale  her  own  friend,  and 
not  the  slavish  handmaid  of  another  state. 
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0\  CHRISTIANITY,  AS  AN  ORGAN  OF 
POLITICAL  MOVEMENT. 

HY  THOMAS  I)E  Ql'ENTEY. 

Forces,  which  are  illimitable  in  their 
compass  of  effect,  are  often,  for  the  same 
reason,  obscure  and  untraceable  in  the  steps 
of  their  movement.  Growth,  for  instance, 
animal  or  vegetable,  what  eye  can  arrest  its 
eternal  increments?  4'he  hour-hand  of  a 
watch,  who  can  detect  the  separate  Huxions 
of  its  advance?  .Judging  by  the  past,  and 
the  chanjie  which  is  registered  between  that 
and  the  present,  we  know  that  it  must 
awake;  judging  by  the  immediate  appear¬ 
ances,  we  should  say  that  it  was  always 
asleep.  Gravitation,  again,  that  w'orks 
without  holiday  for  ever,  and  searches  every 
corner  of  the  universe,  what  intellect  can 
follow  it  to  its  fountains?  And  yet,  shyer 
than  gravitation,  less  to  be  counted  than 
the  Iluxions  of  sun-dials,  stealthier  than  the 
growth  of  a  forest,  are  the  footsteps  of 
Christianity  amongst  the  political  workings 
of  man.  Nothing,  that  the  heart  of  man 
values,  is  so  secret;  nothing  is  so  potent. 

It  is  b(((iiise  Christianity  works  .so  se¬ 
cretly,  that  it  w’orks  so  potently  ;  it  is  hr- 
\  cause  Christianity  burrows  and  hi(^“s  itself, 

I  that  it  towers  above  the  clouds  ;  and  hence 
partly  it  is  that  its  working  comes  to  be 
misapprehended,  or  even  lost  out  of  sight. 
It  is  dark  to  eyes  touched  with  the  films  of 
human  frailty:  but  it  is  “dark  with  exces¬ 
sive  bright.”*  Hence  it  has  happened 
sometimes  that  minds  of  the  highest  order 
have  entered  into  enmity  with  the  Christian 
faith,  have  arraigned  it  as  a  curse  to  man, 
and  have  fought  against  it  even  upon  Chris- 
Itian  impulses,  (impulses  of  benignity  that 
could  not  have  had  a  birth  except  in  Chris¬ 
tianity.)  All  comes  from  the  labyrinthine 
intricacy  in  which  the  social  action  ol 
Christianity  involves  iiself  to  the  eye  of  a 
;  contemporary.  Simplicity  the  most  abso¬ 
lute  is  reconcileable  with  intricacy  the 
most  elaborate.  The  weather — how  simple 
would  appear  the  laws  of  its  oscillations,  if 
I  we  stood  at  their  centre  !  and  yet,  because 
I  we  do  Jiut,  to  this  hour  the  weather  is  a 
mystery.  Human  health — how  transparent 
is  its  economy  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances!  abstinence  and  cleanliness,  labor 
and  rest,  these  simple  laws,  observed  in 

*  “  Dark  with  excessive  bright.”  Paradis* 
L  Lost.  Book  111. 
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just  proportions,  laws  that  may  be  engrossed 
upon  a  finger  nail,  are  sufficient,  on  the 
whole,  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  plea¬ 
surable  existence.  Yet  if  once  tliat  equi¬ 
librium  is  disturbed,  where  is  the  science 
oftentimes  deep  enough  to  rectify  the  un- 1 
fathomable  watch-work  ?  Even  the  simplici- ' 
ties  of  planetary  motions  do  not  escape  dis¬ 
tortion  :  nor  is  it  easy  to  be  convinced : 
that  the  distortion  is  in  the  eye  which  be-  ; 
holds,  not  in  the  object  beheld.  Let  aj 
planet  be  wheeling  with  heavenly  science, 
upon  arches  of  divine  geometry  :  suddenly, , 
to  us,  it  shall  appear  unaccountably  retro- ; 
grade;  ffying  when  none  pursues;  and  un- ' 
weaving  its  own  work.  Let  this  planet  in 
its  utmost  elongations  travel  out  of  sight, 
and  for  us  its  course  will  become  incohe¬ 
rent  :  because  our  sight  is  feeble,  the  beau- 1 
tiful  curve  of  the  planet  sliall  lie  dislocated 
into  segments,  by  a  parenthesis  of  darkness  ; 
because  our  earth  is  in  no  true  centre,  the 
disorder  of  parallax  shall  trouble  the  laws 
of  light ;  and,  because  we  ourselves  are 
wandering,  the  heavens  shall  seem  fickle. 

Exactly  in  the  predicament  of  such  a 
planet  is  Christianity  :  its  motions  are  inter¬ 
mingled  willi  other  motions;  crossed  and 
thwarted,  eclipsed  and  disguised,  by  coun¬ 
ter-motions  in  man  himself,  and  by  disturb¬ 
ances  t^at  man  cannot  overrule.  Upon 
lines  that  are  direct,  upon  curves  that  arc 
circuitous,  Christianity  is  advancing  for 
ever ;  but  from  our  imperfect  vision,  or 
from  our  imperfect  opportunities  for  apply¬ 
ing  even  such  a  vision,  we  cannot  trace  it 
continuously.  We  lose  it,  we  regain  it ;  we 
see  it  doubtfully,  we  see  it  interruptedly; 
we  see  it  in  collision,  we  see  it  in  combi¬ 
nation;  in  collision  with  darkness  that  con¬ 
founds,  in  combination  with  cross  lights 
that  perplex.  And  this  in  part  is  irremedi¬ 
able;  so  that  no  finite  intellect  will  ever 
retrace  the  total  curve  upon  which  Christi¬ 
anity  has  moved,  any  more  than  eyes  that 
arc  incarnate  will  ever  see  God. 

But  part  of  this  difficulty  in  unweaving  the 
maze,  has  its  source  in  a  misconception  of 
the  original  machinery  by  which  Christian¬ 
ity  moved,  and  of  the  initial  principle  which 
constituted  its  ditferenlial  power.  In  books, 
at  least,  1  have  observed  one  capital  blun¬ 
der  upon  the  relations  which  Christianity 
bears  to  Paganism  :  and  out  of  that  one 
mistake  grows  a  liability  to  others,  upon 
the  possible  relations  of  Christianity  to  the 
total  drama  of  this  world.  I  will  endeavor 
to  explain  my  views.  And  the  reader,  who 
takes  any  interest  in  he  subject,  will  not 
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need  to  fear  that  the  explanation  should 
prove  tedious;  for  the  mere  want  of  space, 
will  put  me  under  a  coercion  to  move  rap¬ 
idly  over  the  ground  ;  I  cannot  be  dilTuse  ; 
and,  as  regards  (juality,  he  will  find  in  this 
paper  little  of  what  is  scattered  over  the 
surface  of  books. 

I  begin  with  this  cpiestion  : — What  do 
people  mean  in  a  Christian  land  by  the 
word  religion?^'  My  purpose  is  not  to 
propound  any  metaphysical  problem  :  I 
wish  only,  in  the  plainest  possible  sense, 
to  ask,  and  to  have  an  answer,  upon  this 
one  point  — how  much  is  understood  by  that 
obscure  term,*  “  religion,”  when  used  by  a 

*  “  That  obscure  term  c.  not  obscure  as 

regards  the  use  of  tlie  term,  or  its  present  value, 
but  as  regards  its  original  >f(nesis,  or  wliat  in  civil 
!  law  is  called  the  dtiluctio.  Under  wbat  angle, 

I  under  wbat  aspect,  or  relatibn,  to  the  field  wliicli 
i  it  concerns  did  the  term  rclii[ion  originally  come 
;  forward?  The  general  field,  overlooked  by  re- 
;  ligion.is  the  ground  wbicb  lies  between  the  spirit 
;  of  man  and  the  supernatural  world.  At  present, 

^  under  the  humblest  coneejition  of  religion,  the 
'  human  spirit  is  supposed  to  be  interested  in  such 
afield  by  the  conscience  and  the  nobler  affections, 
j  But  I  suspect  that  originallv  these  great  faculties 
I  were  absolutely  exclinlcd  from  the  point  of  view. 

I’robably  the  relation  between  spiritual  terrors 
\  and  man’s  power  of  propitiation,  was  the  problem 
:  to  which  the  word  reli^inn  firmed  the  answer. 

Ileligion  meant  apparently,  in  the  infancies  of 
j  the  various  idolatries,  that  lulrciu,  or  service  of 
j  sycophantic  f  ar,  by  whirh,  as  the  most  approved 
j  method  of  approach,  man  was  able  to  conciliate 
the  favor,  or  to  buy  off  the  malice  of  sujiernatural 
i  powers.  In  all  I'agaii  nations,  it  is  |)robable  that 
religion  would  on  the  whole  be  a  degrtiding  in¬ 
fluence  ;  although  1  see,  even  for  such  nations, 

:  two  cases,  at  the  least,  where  the  uses  of  a  re- 
!  ligion  would  be  indispeiistiblc  ;  vi/..  for  the  sanc> 

,  tion  of  oat/is,  and  as  u  channel  for  gratitude  not 
pointing  to  a  human  (diject.  If  so,  the  answer 
is  easy  religion  irus  degrtiding  ;  but  heavier  de¬ 
gradations  would  have  arisen  from  irreligioti. 
The  noblest  of  till  ido'titrous  peoples,  viz  the 
Uomans,  h:ive  lef’t  deeply  scoreil  in  their  very 
use  of  their  wonl  r»7/g’/o,  their  testimony  to  the 
degradation  wrought  bv  any  religion  that  Bagan- 
ism  could  yield.  Barely  indeed  is  this  word  em¬ 
ployed,  by  a  Latin  author,  in  speaking  of  an  in¬ 
dividual,  without  more  or  less  of  .sneer.  Head¬ 
ing  that  word,  in  a  Latin  book,  we  all  try  it  and 
ring  it,  as  a  petty  shopkeeper  rings  a  half-crown, 
before  we  venture  to  receive  it  as  offered  in  good 
faith  and  loyalty.  Even  the  (Jreeks  are  nearly 
in  the  same  aTu/ioi,  when  they  wish  to  speak  of 
religiosity  in  a  spirit  of  serious  praise.  Some 
circuitous  form  c«immciiding  the  correctness  of  a 
i  man,  ireoi  m  Onu,  in  respect  of  divine  things^  be- 
j  conies  requisite  ;  for  all  the  direct  terms,  express- 
I  ing  the  religious  temper,  are  preoccupied  by  a 
I  taint  of  scorn.  The  word  6<jioj,  means  pious, — 
not  as  regards  the  gods,  but  us  regards  the  dead ; 
and  even  tvaedviy  though  nut  used  snecringly,  is  a 
world  short  of  our  word  “  religious.”  This  con¬ 
dition  of  language  we  need  not  wonder  at :  the 
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Christian  ?  Only  I  am  punctilious  upon 
one  demand,  viz.  that  the  answer  shall  be 
comprehensive.  We  are  apt  in  such  cases 
to  answer  rlliptically,  omitting,  because  si¬ 
lently  presuming  as  understood  between  us, 
whatever  senns  obvious.  To  prevent  t/iat, 
we  will  suppose  the  question  to  be  proposed 
by  an  emissary  from  some  remote  planet, — 
who,  knowing  as  yet  absolutely  nothing  of 
us  and  our  intellectual  diirerenccs,  must  in¬ 
sist,  (as  /  insist,)  uj)on  absolute  precision, 
so  that  nothing  essential  shall  be  wanting, 
and  notbinor  shall  be  redundant. 

o 

What  then  is  religion?  Decomposed  in¬ 
to  its  elements,  as  they  are  found  in  Chris¬ 
tianity,  how’  many  poircrs  for  acting  on  the 
heart  of  man,  does,  by  possibility,  this  great 
agency  include  ?  According  to  my  own 
view,  four.*  1  will  state  them,  and  num¬ 
ber  them. 

Is/,  A  form  of  worship,  a  ciiltus. 

2r//y,  An  idea  of  God  ;  and  (pointing  the 
analysis  to  Christianity  in  particular) 
an  idea  not  purified  merely  from  an¬ 
cient  pollutions,  but  recast  and  abso¬ 
lutely  born  again. 

3r//y,  An  idea  of  the  relation  which  man 
occupies  to  God  ;  and  of  this  idea  also, 
when  Christianity  is  the  religion  con- 

language  oflife  must  naturally  receive,  as  in  a  mir¬ 
ror,  the  realities  of  life.  Diliicult  it  is  to  main¬ 
tain. a  just  eejuipoise  in  any  moral  habits,  but  in 
none  so  much  as  in  habits  of  religious  demeanor 
under  a  Pagan  [that  is,  a  degrading]  religion. 
To  be  a  coward  is  base  :  to  be  a  syeojihant,  is 
base:  but  to  be  a  sycophant  in  the  service  of 
cowardice,  is  the  perfection  of  baseness:  and  yet 
this  was  the  brief  analysis  of  a  devotee  among 
the  ancient  Romans.  >iu\v,  considering  that  the 
word  relis'ioH  is  originally  Roman,  [probably 
from  the  Etruscan,]  it  seems  probable  that  it  pre¬ 
sented  the  idea  of  religion  under  some  one  of  its 
bad  aspects.  (^>leridge  must  (piite  have  forgotten 
this  Ibigauism  of  the  w  ord,  w  lien  he  suggested  as 
a  plausible  idea,  that  originally  it  iiad  presented 
religion  under  the  aspect  of  a  coercion  or  re¬ 
straint.  Morality  having  been  viewed  as  the 
prime  restraint  or  obligation  resting  upon  man, 
tiien  Coleridge  thought  that  religion  might  have 
been  viewed  as  a  rcligiatio,  a  reiterated  restraint, 
or  secondary  obligation.  This  is  ingenious,  but 
it  will  not  do.  It  is  cracked  in  the  ring.  Per¬ 
haps  as  many  as  three  objections  might  be  mus¬ 
tered  to  such  a  derivation  :  but  the  last  of  the 
three  is  conclusive.  The  ancients  never  did 
view  morality  as  a  mode  of  obligation  :  1  atfirm 
this  peremptorily;  and  with  the  more  emphasis, 
because  there  are  great  conseipienccs  suspended 
upon  that  question. 

*  “  Four:''  there  are  Jtz,  in  one  sense,  of  reli¬ 
gion  ;  viz.  corresponding  moral  atl’ections; 

a  suitable  life.  But  this  applies  to  religion 
as  subjertirclij  possessed  by  a  man,  not  to  religion 
as  objectively  contemplated. 


ceriied,  it  must  be  said,  that  it  is  so  en¬ 
tirely  remodelled,  as  in  no  respect  to 
resemble  any  element  in  any  other  re¬ 
ligion.  Thus  far  we  are  reminded 
of  the  poet’s  expression,  “  Pure  reli¬ 
gion household  laws;”  that 
is,  not  ttarhhifr  such  laws,  not  formally 
jii'cscribing  a  new  economy  of  life,  so 
much  as  in^piri/ig  it  indirectly  through 
a  new  atmosjihere  surrounding  all  ob¬ 
jects  with  new  attributes.  But  there 
is  also  in  Christianity, 

4//////,  A  doctrinal  part,  a  part  directly 
and  explicitly  occupied  with  teaching  ; 
and  this  divides  into  two  great  sections, 
«,  A  system  of  ethics  so  absolutely  new 
as  to  be  untranslateable*  into  either 
of  the  classical  languages ;  and, 

A  system  of  mysteries  ;  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  mystery  of  the  4'rinity,  of 
the  Divine  Incarnation,  of  the  Atone¬ 
ment,  of  the  Resurrection,  and  others. 

Here  are  great  elements  ;  and  now  let 
me  ask,  how  many  of  these  are  found  in 
the  Heathen  religion  of  Greece  and  Rome? 
This  is  an  important  question  ;  it  being  my 
object  to  show  that  no  religion  but  the 
Christian,  and  precisely  through  some  one 
or  two  of  its  differential  elements,  could 
have  been  an  organ  of  political  movement. 

Most  divines  who  any  where  glance  at 
this  question,  are  here  found  in,  what 
seems  to  me,  the  deepest  of  errors.  Great 
theologians  are  they,  and  eminent  philoso¬ 
phers,  who  have  presumed  that  (as  a  matter 
of  course)  all  religions,  however  false,  are 
introductory  to  some  scheme  of  morality, 

*  “  i'ntranslatcable."  Tins  is  not  generally 
perceived.  On  the  contrary,  peoj>le  are  ready 
to  say,  *•  \Vby,  so  far  from  it,  the  very  earliest 
language  in  wliicli  the  (iospels  appeared,  e.\cept- 
ing  only  St.  .Matthew’s,  was  the  Greek.”  Yes, 
reader;  but  trhat  (ireek  Had  not  the  (ireek.s 
been,  for  a  long  time,  colonizing  8yria  under 
princes  of  Grecian  blood, —  bad  not  tbe  (ireek 
language  (as  a  lin^uu  llellenistica)  become  steep¬ 
ed  in  Hebrew  ideas, — no  door  of  communication 
could  have  been  opened  between  the  new  world 
of  (’hristian  feeling,  and  the  old  world  .‘so  deaf 
to  its  music.  Here,  therefore,  we  may  obser\c 
two  preparations  made  secretly  by  Providence  for 
receiving  Ghristianity  and  clearing  the  road  be¬ 
fore  it;  first,  the  ditVusion  of  the  (ireek  language 
through  the  whole  civilized  world  (h  oinuvfit^ri) 
some  time  before  Christ,  by  which  means  the 
Evangelists  found  wings,  as  it  were,  for  dying 
abroad  through  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  ;  sec¬ 
ondly,  the  Hebraizing  of  this  language,  by  vhich 
means  the  Evangelists  found  a  new  material 
made  plastic  and  obedient  to  these  n^v  ideas 
which  they  had  to  build  with,  and  which  they 
had  to  build  upon. 
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however  imperfect.  They  grant  you  that 
the  morality  is  oftentimes  unsound;  but 
still,  they  think  that  some  morality  there 
must  have  been,  or  else  for  what  purpose  J 
was  the  religion?  This  I  pronounce 
error.  ' 

All  the  moral  theories  of  anticpiity  were' 
utterly  disjoined  from  religion.  But  this; 
fallacy  of  a  dogmatic  or  doctrinal  part  in 
Paganism  is  born  out  of  Anachronism.  It 
is  the  anachronism  of  unconsciously  reflect¬ 
ing  back  upon  the  ancient  religions  of 
darkness,  and  as  if  essential  to  all  reli-1 
gions,  features  that  never  were  suspected ; 
as  possible,  until  they  had  been  revealed 
in  Christianity. Religion,  in  the  eye  ofaj 
Pagan,  had  no  more  relation  to  morals, 
than  it  had  to  ship-building  or  trigonome¬ 
try.  But,  then,  why  was  religion  honored' 
amongst  I’agans  ?  How  did  it  ever  arise  ?  ■ 
What  was  its  object?  Object!  \i  had  no 
object ;  if  by  this  you  mean  ulterior  object. 
Pagan  religion  arose  in  no  motive,  but  iii 
an  impulse.  Pagan  religion  aimed  at  no: 
distant  prize  ahead :  it  fled  from  a  danger ' 
immediately  behind.  The  gods  of  the! 
Pagans  were  wicked  natures;  but  they! 
were  natures  to  be  feared,  and  to  l)e  pro-' 
pitiated ;  for  they  were  fierce,  and  they ! 
were  moody,  and  (as  regarded  ma'i  who' 
had  no  wings)  they  were  powerful.  Once 
accredited  as  facts,  the  Pagan  gods  could 
not  be  regarded  as  other  than  terrific  facts  ;  j 
and  thus  it  was,  that  in  terror,  blind  terror, 
as  against  power  in  the  hands  of  divine 
wickedness,  arose  the  ancient  religions  of 
Paganism.  Because  the  gods  were  wick- 

O  ^  D 

ed,  man  was  religious;  because  Olympus 
was  cruel,  earth  trembled;  because  the 
divine  beings  were  the  most  lawless  of 
Thugs,  the  human  being  became  the  most 
abject  of  sycophants. 

Had  the  religions  of  Paganism  arisen  te¬ 
leologically  ;  that  is,  with  a  view  to  certain 
purposes,  to  certain  final  causes  ahead  ; 
had  they  grown  out  of  ^erwYovZ-looking 
views,  contemplating,  for  instance,  the  fur¬ 
thering  of  civilization,  or  contemplating 
some  interests  in  a  world  beyond  the  pre¬ 
sent,  there  would  probably  have  arisen, 
concurrently,  a  section  in  all  such  religions, 
dedicated  to  positive  instruction.  There 

*  “  In  Christianity.”  Once  for  all,  to  save 
the  trouble  of  continual  repetitions,  understand 
Judaism  to  be  coniineinorated  jointly  with  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  the  dark  root  together  with  the  golden 
fruitage  ;.  wlienever  the  nature  of  the  case  does 
not  presume  a  contradistinction  of  the  one  to  the 
other. 
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would  have  been  a  doctrinal  part.  There 
might  have  been  interwoven  with  the  ritual 
of  worship,  a  syteni  of  economics,  or  a  code 
of  civil  prudence,  or  a  code  of  health,  or  a 
theory  of  morals,  or  even  a  secret  revela¬ 
tion  t)f  mysterious  relations  between  man 
and  the  Deity  :  all  which  e.xisted  in  .liida- 
ism.  But  as  llie  case  stood,  this  was  im¬ 
possible.  The  gods  were  mere  odious 
facts,  like  scorpions  or  rattlesnakes,  having 
no  moral  aspects  whatever ;  public  nui¬ 
sances ;  and  bearing  no  relation  to  man 
but  that  of  capricious  tyrants.  First  aris¬ 
ing  upon  a  basis  of  terror,  tliese  gods  never 
subsequently  enlarged  tliat  basis;  nor 
sought  to  enlarge  it.  All  anti(|uity  con¬ 
tains  no  hint  of  a  possibility  that  love  could 
arise,  as  by  any  ray  mingling  with  the  sen¬ 
timents  in  a  human  creature  towards  a 
Divine  one;  not  even  sycophants  ever  pre¬ 
tended  to  love  the  gods. 

Under  this  original  peculiarity  of  pagan¬ 
ism,  there  arose  two  conse<|uenccs,  which 
I  will  mark  by  the  Cireek  letters  a  and  /5. 
The  latter  1  will  notice  in  its  order,  first 
calling  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  conse¬ 
quence  marked  a,  whicli  is  this  : — in  the  full 
and  profoundesi  sense  of  the  word  believe, 
the  pagans  could  not  be  said  to  believe  in 
any  gods:  but,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  they 
j  did,  and  do,  and  must  believe,  in  all  gods. 

,  As  tltis  proposition  will  startle  some  read- 
I  ers,  and  is  yet  closely  involved  in  the  main 
truth  whicli  1  am  now’  pressing,  viz.  the 
1  meaning  and  effect  of  a  simple  cnltus,  as 
'  distinguished  from  a  high  doctrinal  reli- 
1  gion,  let  us  seek  an  illustration  from  our 
I  Indian  empire.  The  Christian  inissiona- 
'  ries  from  home,  when  first  opening  their 
I  views  to  Hindoos,  describe  themselves  as 
j  laboring  to  prove  that  Christianity  is  a  true 
relii^ion,  and  as  either  asserting  or  leaving 
it  to  be  inferred,  that,  on  that  assumption, 
the  Hindco  religion  is  a  false  one.  But  the 
!  poor  Hindoo  never  dreamed  of  doubting 
'  that  tlie  Christian  was  a  true  religion  ;  nor 
j  will  he  at  all  infer,  from  your  religion  be- 
ing  true,  that  his  own  must  be  false.  Both 
1  are  true,  he  thinks:  all  religions  are  true  ; 
I  all  gods  are  true  gods  ;  and  all  are  equally 
I  true.  Neither  can  he  understand  what 
you  mean  by  a  false  religion,  or  how  a  re¬ 
ligion  could  be  false ;  and  lie  is  perfectly 
right.  Wherever  religions  consist  only  of 
a  worship,  as  the  Hindoo  religion  does, 
there  can  be  no  competition  among.st  them 
as  to  truth.  That  would  be  an  absurdity, 
not  less  nor  other  than  it  would  be  for  a 
Prussian  to  denounce  the  Austrian  emperor, 
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or  an  Austrian  to  denounce  tlie  Prussian 
king,  as  a  false  sovereign.  False?  Ilnw 
false?  In  what  sense  false  ?  Surely  not  as 
non-existing.  Put  at  least,  (the  reader  will 
reply,)  if  the  religions  contra<lict  each  other, 
one  of  them  must  he  I’alse.  Yes;  hut  that 
is  imj)ossihle.  Two  religions  cannot  con¬ 
tradict  each  other,  where  both  contain  oidy 
a  cu/tus;  they  could  come  into  collision 
only  hy  means  of  a  doctrinal,  or  directly  j 
allirrnative  part,  like  those  of  Christianity! 
and  Mahometanism.  Put  this  part  is  what  i 
no  idolatrous  religion  ever  had,  or  will 
have.  The  reader  must  not  understand 
me  to  mean  that,  merely  as  a  compromise 
of'  courtesy,  two  professors  of  different 
idolatries  would  agree  to  recognize  each 
other.  Not  at  all.  The  truth  of  one  does 
not  imply  the  falsehood  of  the  other.  Poth 
are  true  as  farts:  neither  can  he  false,  in 
any  higher  sense,  because  neither  makes 
any  pretence  to  truth  doctrinal. 

'Phis  distinction  between  a  religion  hav¬ 
ing  merely  a  worship,  and  a  religion  hav¬ 
ing  also  a  body  of  doctrinal  truth,  is  famil¬ 
iar  to  the  xMahometans;  and  they  convey 
the  distinction  by  a  very  approj)riate  ex¬ 
pression.  Those  majestic  religions,  (as 
they  esteem  them,)  which  rise  above  the 
mere  pomps  and  tympanies  of  ceremonial 
worship,  they  denominate  “  religions  of 
the  boolc.”  'J'here  are,  of  such  religions, 
three,  viz.,  Judaism,  C’hristianity,  and  Is- 
lamism.  'I'iie  first  builds  upon  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets;  or,  perhaps,  sufliciently 
upon  the  Pentateuch  :  the  second  upon  the 
Clospel ;  the  last  upon  the  Koran.  No 
other  religion  can  be  said  to  rest  upon  a 
book  ;  or  to  need  a  book  ;  or  even  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  book.  For  we  must  not  be  duped  1 
by  the  case  where  a  lawgiver  attempts  to 
connect  his  own  human  institutes  with  the 
venerable  sanctions  of  a  national  religion, 
or  the  case  w  here  a  learned  antiquary  un¬ 
folds  historically  the  record  of  a  vast  my¬ 
thology.  Heaps  of  such  cases,  (both  lawj 
and  mythological  records,)  survive  in  the 
Sanscrit,  and  in  other  pagan  languages. 
Put  these  are  books  which  build  upon  the 
religion,  not  books  upon  which  the  reli¬ 
gion  is  built.  If  a  religion  consists  only  of 
a  ceremonial  worship,  in  that  case  there 
can  be  no  opening  for  a  book  ;  because  the 
forms  and  details  publish  themselves  daily, 
in  the  celebration  of  the  worship,  and  are 
traditionally  preserved,  from  age  to  age, 
without  dependence  on  a  book.  Put,  if  a 
religion  has  a  doctrine,  this  implies  a  reve¬ 
lation  or  message  from  Heaven,  which  can- 
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not,  in  any  other  way,  secure  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  this  message  to  future  genera¬ 
tions,  than  by  causing  it  to  be  registered 
in  a  book.  A  book,  therefore,  will  be 
convertible  with  a  doctrinal  religion  : — no 
book,  no  doctrine  ;  and,  again,  no  doctrine, 
no  book. 

Upon  these  principles,  we  may  under¬ 
stand  that  second  consef|uence  (marked  (S) 
which  has  perjxlexed  many  men,  viz.,  why 
it  is  that  the  Hindoos,  in  our  own  times, 
but  eriually,  why  it  is  that  the  Greek  and 
Roman  idolaters  of  antiquity,  never  prose- 
I  lytized  ;  no,  nor  could  have  viewed  such 
an  attempt  as  rational.  Naturally,  if  a  re¬ 
ligion  is  doctrinal,  any  truth  which  it  pos¬ 
sesses,  as  a  secret  dej)osit  consigned  to  its 
keeping  by  a  revelation,  must  be  equally 
valid  for  one  man  as  for  another,  without 
regard  to  race  or  nation.  For  a  doctrinal 
religion,  therefore,  to  proselytize,  is  no 
more  than  a  duty  of  consistent  humanity. 
You,  the  professors  of  that  religion,  possess 
the  medicinal  fountains.  You  will  not  di¬ 
minish  your  own  share  by  imparting  to 
others.  What  churlishness,  if  you  should 
grudge  to  others  a  health  which  does  not 
interfere  with  your  own!  Christians, 
therefore,  Mahotnetans,  and  Jews  original¬ 
ly,  in  proportion  as  they  were  sincere  and 
conscientious,  have  always  invited,  or  even 
forced,  the  unbelieving  to  their  own  faith  ; 
nothinor  but  accidents  of  situatioj),  local  or 
political,  have  disturbed  this  effort.  Put, 
on  the  other  hand,  for  a  mere  “  rnltiis”  to 
attempt  conversions,  is  nonsense.  An  an¬ 
cient  Roman  could  liave  had  no  motive  for 
bringing  you  over  to  the  worship  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  Capitolinus;  nor  you  any  motive  for 
going.  “  Purely,  j)oor  man,”  he  would 
have  said,  “  you  have  some  god  of  your 
own,  who  will  he  quite  as  good  for  i/onr 
countrymen  as  Jupiter  for  mine.  Put  if 
you  have  not,  really  1  am  sorry  for  your 
case ;  and  a  very  odd  case  it  is ;  but  I 
don’t  see  how’  it  could  be  im])roved  by 
talking  nonsense.  You  cannot  beneficial¬ 
ly,  you  cannot  rationally,  worship  a  tutelary 
Roman  deity,  unless  in  the  character  of  a 
Roman ;  and  a  Roman  you  may  become, 
legally  and  politically.  Peing  such,  you 
will  participate  in  all  advantages,  if  any 
there  are,  of  our  national  religion ;  and, 
without  needing  a  process  of  conversion, 
either  in  substance  or  in  form.  Ipso  facto, 
and  without  any  separate  choice  of  your 
own,  on  becoming  a  Roman  citizen,  you 
become  a  party  to  the  Roman  worship.” 
For  an  idolatrous  religion  to  proselytize. 
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would,  therefore,  be  not  only  useless  but  j  being  a  fault  essential  to  the  religion  :  the 


unintelligible. 

Now,  having  explained  that  point,  which 
is  a  great  step  towards  the  final  object  of 
iny  paper,  viz.,  the  investigation  of  the  rea¬ 
son  why  Christianity  is,  which  no  pagan 
religion  ever  has  been,  an  organ  of  political 
movement,  I  will  go  on  to  review  rapidly 
those  four  constituents  of  a  religion,  as  they 
are  realized  in  Chistianity,  for  the  purpose 
of  contrasting  them  with  the  false  shadows, 
or  even  blank  negations,  of  these  constitu¬ 
ents  in  pagan  idolatries. 


poor  creatures  did  the  best  they  could  to 
praise  their  god,  lying  under  the  curse  of 
gods  so  thoroughly  depraved.  But  in  D, 
the  case  is  difleient.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  ancients  never  prayed  ;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  D  approaches  so  near  to 
what  we  mean  by  prayer,  as  even  by  a  mock¬ 
ery.  You  read  oi  preces,  of  a^ai,  &-c.,  and 
you  are  desirous  to  believe  that  pagan  sup¬ 
plications  were  not  always  corrupt.  It  is 
too  shocking  to  suppose,  in  thinking  of  na¬ 
tions  idolatrous  yet  noble,  that  never  any 


First,  then,  as  to  tlie  Cui.ti  s,  or  form  of;  pure  act  of  approach  to  the  heavens  took 


the  national  worship: — In  our  Christian 
ritual  I  recognize  these  separate  acts  :  viz. 
A,  an  act  of  Praise;  B,  an  act  of  Thanks¬ 
giving ;  C,  an  act  of  Confession;  I),  an 
act  of  Prayer.  In  A  we  commemorate 
W'ith  adoration  the  f>entral  perfections  of 
the  Deity.  There,  all  of  us  have  an  equal 
interest.  In  B,  we  commemorate  with 
thankfulness  those  special  (pialitics  of  the 
Deity,  or  those  special  manifestations  of 
them,  by  which  we,  the  individual  worship¬ 
pers,  have  recently  benefited.  In  C,  by 
upright  confession,  we  deprecate.  In  D, 
we  pray,  or  ask  for  the  things  which  we 
need.  Now,  in  the  cultus  of  the  ancient 
pagans,  B  and  C  (the  second  act  and  the 


place  on  the  part  of  man  ;  that  always  the 
intercourse  was  corrupt  ;  always  doubly 
corrupt;  that  eternally  the  god  was  bought, 
and  the  votary  was  sold.  Oh,  weariness 
of  man’s  spirit  before  that  unresting  mer¬ 
cenariness  in  high  places,  which  neither, 
when  his  race  clamored  for  justice,  nor 
when  it  languished  for  pity,  would  listen 
without  hire!  How  gladly  would  man  turn 
away  from  his  false  rapacious  divinities  to 
the  godlike  human  heart,  that  so  often 
would  yield  pardon  before  it  was  asked,  and 
for  the  thousandth  time  that  would  give 
without  a  bribe!  In  strict  propriety,  as 
my  reader  knows,  the  classical  Latin  word 
for  a  prayer  is  votiim  ;  it  was  a  case  of 


third)  were  wanting  altogether.  No  i  contract;  of  m.ercantile  contract;  of  that 


thanksgiving  ever  ascended,  on  his  own  ac- !  contract  which  the  Roman  law' expressed 


count,  from  the  lips  of  an  individual ;  and 
the  state  thanksgiving  for  a  triumph  of  the 
national  armies,  was  but  a  mode  of  ostenta¬ 
tiously  publishing  the  news.  As  to  C,  it  is 


by  the  formula — Do  ut  dcs.  Vainly  you 
came  before  the  altars  with  empty  hands. 
“  But  tny  hands  are  pure.”  Bure,  indeed  ! 
would  reply  the  scoffing  god,  let  me  see 


scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  w  as  j  what  they  contain.  It  was  exactly  what 
wanting,  when  I  mention  that  penitential  ;  you  daily  read  in  morning  papers,  viz. : 
feelings  were  unknown  amongst  the  an-  — that,  in  order  to  appear  ellectually  before 
cients,  and  had  no  name  ;  for  panitentia*  !  that  Olympus  in  London,  which  rains  rari- 


mevins  regret,  not  jicni ten ce ;  uud  me tics  upon  us  poor  abject  creatures  in  the 
tet  hnjus  facti,  means,  “  I  rue  this  act  in  •  tmiut 


its  consequences,”  not  “  I  repent  of  this 
act  for  its  moral  nature.”  A  and  D,  the 


provinces,  you  must  enclose  “  an  order  on 


the  Post-Office  or  a  reference.”  It  is  true 
that  a  man  did  not  always  register  his 


first  act  and  the  last,  to  be  present ;  i  (the  particular  offering  which  he 

but  are  so  most  imperfectly.  When  “  God  j  vowed  on  the  condition  of  receiving  what 
is  praised  aright,”  praised  by  means  of  such  j  he  asked,)  at  the  moment  of  asking.  Ajax, 
deeds  or  such  attributes  as  express  a  divine  ,  for  instance,  prays  for  light  in  the  “  Iliad,” 
nature,  we  recognize  one  great  function  of  j  and  he  does  not  then  and  there  give  either 
a  national  worship, — not  otherw  ise.  This,  j  an  order  or  a  reference.  But  you  are 


however,  we  must  overlook  and  pardon,  as 


*  In  Greek,  there  is  a  word  for  repentance, 
but  not  until  it  had  been  rebaptized  into  a  Chris¬ 
tian  use.  Metanoia,  however,  is  no'  tliat  word  : 
it  is  grossly  to  defeat  the  profound  meaning  of 
the  New  Testament,  if  John  the  Baptist  is  trans¬ 
lated,  as  though  summoning  the  world  to  repent¬ 
ance  ;  it  was  not  that  to  which  he  summoned 
them. 


much  mistaken,  if  you  fancy  that  even  light 
was  to  be  had  gratis.  It  would  be  ”  car¬ 
ried  to  account.”  Ajax  would  be  ”  debit¬ 
ed  ”  with  that  “  advance.” 

Yet,  when  it  occurs  to  a  man  that,  in 
this  Do  ut  (les,  the  general  Do  was  either  a 
temple  or  a  sacrifice,  naturally  it  occurs  to 
ask  what  was  a  sacrifice  1  I  am  afraid  that 
the  dark  murderous  nature  of  the  pagan 
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gods  is  here  made  apparent.  Modern  read-! 
ers,  who  have  had  no  particular  reason 
for  reflecting  on  the  nature  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  sacrifice,  totally  misconceive  it.  j 
They  have  a  vague  notion  that  the  slaugh-' 
tered  animal  was  roasted,  served  up  on ' 
the  altars  as  a  baiKpiet  to  the  gods;  that: 
these  gods  hy  some  represeniative  ceremo-! 
ny  “  made  believe”  to  eat  it ;  and  that  final- j 
ly,  (as  dishes  that  had  now  become  hallow- 1 
ed  to  divine  use,)  the  several  joints  werej 
disposed  of  in  some  mysterious  manner  :j 
burned,  suppose,  or  buried  under  the  altars,  | 
or  committed  to  the  secret  keeping  of  rivers.  | 
Nothing  of  the  sort  :  when  a  man  made  a 
sacrifice,  the  meaning  was,  that  he  gave  aj 
dinner.  And  not  only  was  every  sacrifice 
a  dinner  party,  but  every  dinner  party  was 
a  sacrifice.  This  was  strictly  so  in  the 
good  old  ferocious  times  of  paganism,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  Iliad  ;  it  was  not  said, 

“  Agamemnon  has  a  dinner  party  to-day,” 
but  “  Agamemnon  sacrifices  to  Apollo.” 
liven  in  Rome,  to  the  last  days  of  paganism, 
it  is  probable  that  some  slight  memorial 
continued  to  connect  the  dinner  party  [ctf’nr/] 
with  a  divine  sacrifice ;  and  thence  partly 
arose  the  sanctity  of  the  hos|)itable  board  ; 
but  to  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean  thC  | 
full  ritual  of  a  sacrifice  must  have  been  i 
preserved  in  all  banquets,  long  after  it  had  ^ 
faded  to  a  form  in  the  less  superstitious  j 
West.  This  we  may  learn  from  that  point  j 
of  casuistry  treated  by  St.  Paul, — whether  | 
a  Christian  might  lawfully  eat  of  things  of- 1 
fered  to  idols.  The  question  was  most  ur-. 
gent ;  because  a  Christian  could  not  accept ' 
an  invitation  to  dine  with  a  Grecian  fellow- 
citizen  who  still  adhered  to  paganism,  icith-  \ 
out  eating  things  offered  to  idols.  The  whole 
banquet  w  as  dedicated  to  an  idol.  If  he  | 
would  not  take  that^  he  must  continue  im- ; 
pransus.  Consequently,  the  question  vir-: 
tually  antounted  to  this  ;  were  the  Chris- 1 
tians  to  separate  themselves  altogether  from  , 
those  whose  interests  were  in  so  many  ways  ' 
entangled  with  their  own,  on  the  single , 
consideration  that  these  persons  were  hea- 1 
thens  ?  To  refuse  their  hospitalities,  teas  to 
separate,  and  with  a  hostile  expression  of 
feeling.  That  would  be  to  throw  hinder- , 
ances  in  the  way  of  Christianity  :  the  reli¬ 
gion  could  not  spread  rapidly  under  such 
repulsive  prejudices ;  and  dangers,  that  it 
became  un-Christian  to  provoke,  would 
thus  multiply  against  the  infant  faith.  This 
being  so,  and  as  the  gods  were  really  the 
only  parties  invited  who  got  nothing  at  all 
of  the  banquet,  it  becomes  a  question  of 


some  interest, — what  did  they  get  ?  They 
were  merely  mocked,  if  they  had  no  com¬ 
pensatory  interest  in  the  dinner !  For  sure¬ 
ly  it  was  an  inconceivable  mode  of  honoring 
Jupiter,  that  you  and  I  should  eat  a  piece  of 
roast  beef,  leaving  to  the  god’s  share  only 
the  mockery  of  a  Barmecide  invitation,  as¬ 
signing  him  a  chair  w  hich  every  body  knew 
that  he  would  never  fill,  and  a  plate  which 
might  as  well  have  been  filled  with  warm 
water  ?  Jupiter  got  something,  be  assured  ; 
and  w  hat  teas  it  ?  'I'his  it  was, — the  luxu¬ 
ry  of  inhaling  the  groans,  the  fleeting 
breath,  the  palpitations,  the  agonies,  of  the 
dvintr  victim.  This  was  the  dark  interest 

y  o 

which  the  wretches  of  Olympus  had  in 
human  invitations  to  dinner  :  and  it  is  too 
,  certain,  upon  comparing  facts  and  dates, 
i  that,  when  left  to  their  own  choice,  the 
!  gods  had  a  preference  for  man  as  the  victim. 

I  All  things  concur  to  show,  that  precisely 
!  as  you  ascend  above  civilization,  which  con- 
!  tinually  increased  the  limitations  upon  the 
!  gods  of  Olympus,  precisely  as  you  go  back 
j  to  that  gloomy  state  in  which  their  true 
propensities  had  power  to  reveal  themselves, 
was  man  the  genuine  victim  for  them,  and 
the  dying  anguish  of  man  the  best  “  nidor” 
that  ascended  from  earthly  banquets  to  their 
nostrils.  Their  stern  eyes  smiled  darkly 
upon  the  throbbings  of  tortured  flesh,  as  in 
Alolocb’s  ears  dwelt  like  music  the  sound 
of  infants’  w'ailincrs. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  birth  of  a  new  idea 
respecting  the  nature  of  God  : — It  may  not 
have  occurred  to  every  reader,  but  none 
will  perhaps  object  to  it,  when  once  suggest¬ 
ed  to  his  consideration,  that — as  is  the  god 
of  any  nation,  such  will  be  that  nation, 
God,  however  falsely  conceived  of  by  man, 
even  though  splintered  into  fragments  by 
Polytheism,  or  disfigured  by  the  darkest 
mythologies,  is  still  the  greatest  of  all 
objects  offered  to  human  contemplation. 
Man,  w  hen  thrown  upon  his  own  delusions, 
may  have  raised  to  himself,  or  may  have 
ad()[)ted  from  others,  the  very  falsest  of 
ideals,  as  the  true  image  and  reflexion  of 
w  hat  he  calls  god.  In  his  lowest  condition 
of  darkness,  terror  may  be  the  moulding 
principle  for  spiritual  conceptions ;  power, 
the  engrossing  attribute  which  he  ascribes 
,  to  his  deity  ;  and  this  power  may  be  hid- 
j  eously  capricious  or  associated  w  ith  vindic- 
j  tive  cruelty.  It  may  even  happen,  that  his 
standard  of  what  is  highest  in  the  divinity 
should  be  capable  of  falling  greatly  below 
what  an  enlightened  mind  would  figure  to 
itself  as  lowest  in  man.  A  more  shocking 
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monument,  indeed,  there  cnnnot  be  than  Against  this  principle,  there  could  have 
this,  of  the  infinity  by  which  man  may  been  no  room  for  demur,  were  it  not 
descend  below  his  own  capacities  of  grand-  through  that  inveterate  prejudice  besieging 
eur  ;  the  gods,  in  some  systems  of  religion,  the  modern  mind, — as  though  all  religion, 
have  been  such  and  so  monstrous  by  excess-  however  false,  implied  some  scheme  of 
es  of  wickedness,  as  to  ensure,  if  annual-  morals  connected  with  it.  However  im- 
ly  one  hour  of  periodical  eclipse  should  ;  perfectly  discharged,  one  function  even  of 
have  left  them  at  the  mercy  of  man,  a  gen-!  the  pagan  priest  (it  is  supposed)  must  have 
eral  rush  from  their  own  worshippers  for  !  been — to  guide,  to  counsel,  to  exhort,  as  a 
strangling  them  as  mad  dogs.  Hypocrisy,  teacher  of  morals.  And  had  been  so,  the 
the  cringing  of  sycophants,  and  the  ere- 1  practical  precepts,  and  the  moral  commen- 
dulities  of  fear,  united  to  conceal  this  tary  coming  after  even  the  grossest  forms  of 
misotheism  ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  it  !  worshij),  or  the  most  revolting  mythological 
was  widely  dififused  through  the  sincerities!  legends,  might  have  operated  to  neutralize 
of  the  human  heart.  An  intense  desire  their  horrors,  or  even  to  allegorize  them 
for  kicking  .lupiter,  or  for  hanging  him,  if  into  better  meanings.  Lord  Bacon,  as  a 
found  convenient,  must  have  lurked  in  the  Urial  of  skill,  has  attempted  something  of 
honorable  Roman  heart,  before  the  sinceri- '  that  sort  in  his  “  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients.” 
ly  of  human  nature  could  have  extorted  !  But  all  this  is  modern  refinement,  either  in 
upon  the  Roman  stage  a  public  declaration, '  the  spirit  of  playful  ingenuity  or  of  igno- 
— that  their  supreme  gods  were  capable  of;  ranee.  I  have  said  sufliciently  that  there  was 
enormities  which  a  poor,  unpretending  hu-  no  doctrinal  part  in  the  religion  of  the  pa- 
man  creature  [homuncio]  would  have  dis- •  gaiis.  There  was  ar«/^i/s,  or  ceremonial  wor- 
dained.  Many  times  the  ideal  of  the  di-  'shij):  /Z/r// constituted  the  sum-total  of  reli- 
vine  nature,  as  adopted  by  pagan  races,  i  gioii,  in  the  idea  of  a  pagan.  There  was  a  ne- 
fell  under  the  contempt,  not  only  of  men  j  cessity,  for  the  sake  of  guarding  its  tradition- 
superior  to  the  national  superstition,  but  j  al  usages,  and  upholding  and  supporting  its 
of  men  partaking  in  that  superstition.  Yet,  pomp,  that  official  jiersons  should  preside  in 
with  all  those  drawbacks,  an  ideal  nms  an  '  this  c//Z^«.s- :  ZZ/n^  constituted  the  duty  of  the 
ideal.  The  being  set  up  for  adoration  as  priest.  Beyond  this  ritual  of  public  wor- 
god,  was  such  upon  the  whole  to  the  wor- 1  ship,  there  was  nothing  at  all  ;  nothing  to 
shipper  ;  since,  if  there  had  been  any  high-  !  believe,  nothing  to  understaiKl.  A  set  of 
er  mode  of  excellence  conceivable  tor  Z/Z///,  !  legendary  tales  undoubtedly  there  was  cou- 
that  higher  mode  would  have  virtually  be- 1  nected  with  the  mythologic  history  of  each 
come  his  deity.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  '  separate  deity.  But  in  what  sense  you  un- 
therefore,  that  the  nature  of  the  national  derstood  these,  or  whether  you  were  at  all 
divinities  indicated  the  qualities  which  j  acquainted  with  them,  was  a  matter  of  in- 
ranked  highest  in  the  national  estimation;  1  ditl’erence  to  the  priests  ;  since  many  of  these 
and  that  being  contemplated  continually  in  j  legends  were  variously  related,  and  sonic 
the  spirit  of  veneration,  these  cpialities  i  had  ajqiarently  been  propagated  in  ridicule 
must  have  worked  an  extensive  conformity  j  of  the  gods,  rather  than  m  their  honor, 
to  their  own  standard.  The  mythology  \  Witli  Christianity  a  new  scene  was  open- 
sanctioned  by  the  ritual  of  public  worshij),  !  ed.  In  this  religion  the  niltnSy  or  form  of 
the  features  of  moral  nature  in  the  gods  j  worshij),  was  not  even  the  primary  busines.'*, 
distributed  through  that  mytliology,  and  j  far  less  was  it  the  exclusive  business.  The 
sometimes  commemorated  by  gleams  in  j  worship  (lowed  as  a  direct  consequence 
that  ritual,  domineered  over  the  j)tq)ular  '  iVom  the  new'  idea  exposed  of  the  divine 
heart,  even  in  those  cases  wdiere  the  reli- !  nature,  and  from  the  new  idea  of  man’s  re¬ 
gion  had  been  a  derivative  religion,  and  lations  to  this  nature.  Here  was  suddenly 
not  originally  moulded  by  imj)ulses  breath- .  unmasked  great  doctrines,  truths  positive 
ing  from  the  native  disjmsition.  So  that,  i  and  directly  avowed  :  whereas,  in  Pagan 
upon  the  whole,  such  as  were  the  gods  oft  forms  of  religion,  any  notices  which  tlien 
a  nation,  such  was  the  nation  ;  given  the  i  were,  or  seemed  to  be,  of  circumstances 
particular  idolatry,  it  became  j)ossible  to  |  surrounding  the  gods,  related  only  to  mat- 
decipher  the  character  of  the  idolaters,  i  ters  of  fact  or  accident,  such  as  that  a  par- 
Where  Moloch  was  worshipped,  the  |)eo-  |  ticular  god  w  as  the  son  or  the  nephew  of 
pie  would  naturally  be  found  cruel ;  w  here  |  some  other  god  ;  a  truth,  if  it  were  a  truth, 
the  Paphian  Venus,  it  could  not  be  expect- j  wholly  impertinent  to  any  interest  of  man. 
ed  that  they  should  escape  the  taint  of  a|  (To  be  continued.) 

voluptuous  effeminacy. 
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From  ihc  Atiiena>um.  •  |eii)incnt  lio  was,  independently  of  liis  social 

LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  THOMAS  A  BECKET.  If  /Occident  brought  him  into 

I  connection  with  men  wlio  introduced  him 
The  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  d  Ueckcty  \^'‘'^  accident  assuredly  did  not 

iwic  first  gathered  from  the  Contemporarif  j  him  his  habits  of  business,  his  know- 

Historians.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Giles, '  of  canon  and  civil  law,  his  general 

D.  C.  L.  2  vols.  Whittaker  Co.  1  learning,  his  acute  penetration,  or  his  com- 

]  manding  genius.  These,  without  adven- 
There  is  scarcely  a  personage  in  Eng- '  titious  aiils  or  lucky  chances,  would  have 
lish  history  whose  character  has  been  more  ,  rendered  him  remarkable  in  any  walk  of 
disputed  than  that  of  'Fhomas  ;i  Bucket. ,  life.  Ntir  must  we  forget  that  the  personal 
It  seems,  indeed,  as  it  the  extreme  opin- j  lii^tory  of  Becket  is  of  high  interest.  It  is 
ions  of  his  age,  whether  favorable  or  lios- ,  scarcely  less  extraordinary  than  any  ro- 
tile  to  him,  were  to  be  for  ever  perpetu- j  njajice  of  the  period.  Hence  so  many  pens 
ated.  \et  surely  nothing  is  easier  than  attempted  to  describe  it.  Without  includ- 
to  arrive  at  a  tolerably  just  estimate  of  injr  the  general  historians  who  lived  in  or 
both  the  man  and  his  actions.  For  such  immediately  after  his  time,  a  full  score  of 
an  estimate  there  is  no  lack  of  materials  on  writers  devoted  themselves  to  his  biography 
either  side  of  the  question.  We  have  not  I  alone.  Though  some  of  them  have  either 
only  an  abundance  of  letters  from  his  ene-j  perished,  or  hitherto  eluded  discovery,  the 
inies  and  his  friends,  but  we  have  the  tes- ,  greater  number  subsist,  but  for  the  most 
timony  of  eye-witnesses  in  reference  to  tlie  part  either  mutilated,  or  printed  in  frag- 
inore  important  transactions  of  his  life.  Of  merits  only. 

his  biographers,  too  (who  are  numerous),  j  The  merit  of  first  collecting  the  scattered 
most  not  only  lived  in  Ins  own  time,  but  i  authorities,  whether  fragmentary  or  entire, 
were  personally  acquainted  with  hi.n,  and  |  whether  biographical  or  epistolary,  for  the 
were  often  actors  in  the  eventful  scenesjlifeofthiscelebratedchancellorandchurch- 
which  followed  his  elevation  to  the  primacy  I  man,  must  be  awarded  to  Dr.  Giles.  In 
of  the  English  church.  Nothing,  therefore,  j  tlfis  respect  he  has  shown  great  industry, 
is  wanted  but  a  dispassionate  mind  to  form  |  no  less  than  a  laudable  desire  to  vindicate 
a  right  notion  of  the  man.  As  to  a  few  ofj  his  subject  from  the  angry  aspersions  of 
his  actions,  indeed,  there  may  be  more  |  most  English  historians.  Those  authorities 
ground  for  diflerence  of  opinion.  Before  I  are  |)artly  printed,  and  partly  MS.,— the 
they  can  be  rightly  understood,  it  is  abso-  former  nearly  as  scarce  as  the  latter.  From 
lutely  necessary  to  have  contemplated  the  {these  various  sources  (fragments  and 
ever-disputed  limits  of  the  civil  and  eccle-|  abridgements  only  of  which  have  yet  been 
siastical  jurisdictions  during  many  ages  published,  with  two  or  three  exceptions) 
prior  to  the  12lh  century.  This  knowledge^  the  leading  facts  of  Becket’s  life  have  been 
is  not  very  readily  or  very  easily  obtained,  derived  ;  and  they  are  here  to  be  found 
It  lies  scattered  through  ponderous  tomes:  with  greater  attention  to  the  chronological 
of  canons,  through  numerous  inqierial ,  order  than  has  before  been  attempted.  We 
edicts,  and  through  the  decrees  of  assem-j  have,  therefore,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
blies  partaking  of  both  a  civil  and  ecclesi- original  matter,  and  (what  is  of  more 
astical  character  ;  and  untiring  must  be  tin?  I  conseipience)  such  matter  as  throws  in¬ 
patience  which  perseveres  in  the  iiitermina-  creased  liglit  on  the  moral  and  mental 
ble  search.  Hence  we  need  not  wonder  i  constitution  of  the  subject.  Such  works 
at  the  contradictory  judgments  of  histori-  are  indeed  a  contribution  to  literature; 
ans  on  the  policy  the  archbishop  adopted  and  much  have  we  to  regret,  that,  in  an  age 
towards  the  head  of  the  state.  Not  that  of  literary  leisure,  wlien  collections  of 
the  truth  is  less  attainable  in  this  case  than  |  MSS.  are  so  easily  accessible,  they  so  sel- 
in  the  other;  but  blindly  to  censure  or  to  dom  come  before  us. 

praise  was  easier  than  to  examine;  and  One  of  the  MS.  authorities  adduced  by 
either  was  adopted  according  to  the  pre- ,  Dr.  Gdes  asserts  that  both  the  father  and 
dilections  of  the  writer.  T’o  such  predi- !  mother  of  Becket  were  from  Normandy, 
lections,  even  more,  perhaps,  than  to  the  in- 1 'Fhe  name  is  certainly  foreign;  but  as 
disposition  for  research  into  the  nature  and  Gilbert  is  uniforndy  represented  as  a  re¬ 
extent  of  the  antagonistic  jurisdictions,  j  spectable  citizen  of  London  (according  to 
must  be  ascribed  the  widely  divergent  one  account  he  had  filled  the  oflice  of 
opinions  respecting  this  eminent  man — for  |  Sheriff),  it  is  more  rational  to  infer  that, 
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though  of  Norman  descent  (paternally,  at 
least),  he  was  born  in  London.  Who  was 
his  mother ?  “A  Norman,”  replies  one 
writer; — ”  A  Saxon,”  says  another;  while 
a  third  stoutly  maintains  that  she  was 
daughter  of  Ainuralh,  a  Pagan  chief  of  the 
Holy  Land, — meaning,  we  suppose,  a  Mo¬ 
hammedan  emir.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  beau¬ 
tiful  a  legend  will  not  stand  the  test  of  crit¬ 
icism.  For  more  than  a  century  after  the 
youth  of  Gilbert,  the  name  of  Amurath  was 
unknown  in  that  region.  If  not  confined  to 
the  princes  of  the  dynasty  of  Othman,  it 
was  certainly  so  to  the  people  subject  to 
that  house;  and  of  neither  rulers  nor  gov¬ 
erned  does  history  make  mention  prior  to 
the  J3th  century.  Besides,  the  legend  is 
sufficiently  exposed  by  its  internal  improba¬ 
bility  ;  and  we  are  surprised  that  either 
Dr.  Giles  or  Mr.  Turner  should  have 
thought  it  worth  a  moment’s  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  Probably  the  mother  was  of 
the  Saxon  race  :  we  know  but  of  one  MS. 
that  distinctly  declares  her  to  have  been 
Norman ;  and  as  it  mistakes  her  name, 
calling  her  Rose  instead  of  Matilda,  its 
authority  is  of  no  great  weight.  A  Mo¬ 
hammedan  she  could  not  have  been,  from 
the  grateful  manner  in  which  Becket  himself 
alludes  to  the  Christian  instruction  which 
he  had  receivecl  from  her  in  his  childhood, 
and,  indeed,  to  the  twenty-first  year  of  his 
age. 

Of  the  future  Saint  we  may  readily  sup¬ 
pose  that  his  natural  parts  were  great,  and 
his  behaviour  serious  beyond  his  years, 
without  admitting  such  stories  as  the 
following,  which  the  author  would  have 
done  well  to  pass  over  without  comment : — 

“  One  day  the  father  came  to  see  his  son, 
and  when  the  boy  w’as  introdiie.ed  into  the 
presence  of  his  father  and  the  prior,  the  father 
prostrated  himself  at  his  feet.  At  seeing  Ifiis, 
the  prior  said  in  anger,  ‘  What  are  you  about, 
you  foolish  old  man?  your  son  ought  to  fall 
down  at  your  feet,  not  you  at  his !’  But  the  father 
afterwards  said  to  the  prior  in  ])rivate,  ‘  I  was 
quite  aware,  my  lord,  of  the  nature  of  w’hat  I 
was  doing:  for  that  boy  ofmine  will  one  day 
or  other  be  great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.’  ” 

Having  studied  under  the  canons  of 
Merton,  next  at  Paris,  and  subsequently 
entered  into  minor  orders,  Tliomas  ex¬ 
hibited  talents  so  con.spicuqus  and  manners 
so  pleasing,  that  by  some  friends  he  was 
introduced  to  Archbishop  Theobald,  who 
presided  over  the  see  of  Canterbury  during 
the  extraordinary  period  of  twenty-two 
years.  He  soon  found  himself,  however, 


rather  deficient  in  erudition;  and  he  had 
the  wisdom  to  pass  in  study  the  vacant 
hours  which  other  young  men  spent  in 
amusement.  A  rigorous  application,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  year’s  subsequent  study  of  canon 
and  civil  law  at  Bologna,  not  only  re¬ 
moved  his  deficiencies,  but  placed  him  on 
higher  ground  than  the  rest  of  the  clerks 
who  lived  in  the  palace  of  the  primate. 
Though  merely  sub-deacon,  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  two  rural  livings,  and  two 
stalls  in  the  Cathedrals  of  London  and 
Lincoln  ;  and  the  duties  of  all,  therefore, 
he  must  have  performed  by  deputy, — so 
early  had  abuses  crept  into  fhe  Anglo-Nor¬ 
man  Church.  Even  when  promoted  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  it  was  not 
thought  necessary  that  he  should  take  any 
higher  orders  than  those  of  deacon.  But 
his  spiritual  career  (if  such  it  may  be  called) 
was  soon  suspended  ;  for  by  the  influence 
of  his  patron  the  Archbishop,  and  of  Henry, 
bishop  of  Winchester  (a  prince  of  the  royal 
family),  he  was  raised  to  the  high  post 
of  Chancellor,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
eight,  viz.  in  1155.  ‘‘This  was -not  a 
solitary  instance,”  observes  Dr.  Giles,  ‘‘  of 
high  offices  of  state  being  placed  in  the 
hands  of  churchmen.”  We  should  think 
not ;  from  the  foundation  of  the  Saxon 
kingdoms  every  chancellor  had  probably 
been  an  ecclesiastic ;  at  least,  we  do  not 
remember  an  exception.  There  is  some 
inaccuracy,  too,  in  another  assertion,  that 
Chancellor  Becket  ranked  next  to  the  king, 
and  was  the  second  person  in  authority. 
As  chief  minister,  and  still  more  as  royal 
favorite,  he  might  be  second  only  to 
Henry  ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  ns  Chancellor 
merely,  his  rank  was  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Chief  Justiciary.  His  office,  however,  was 
more  wealthy  than  the  other.  He  had 
charge  of  all  vacant  dignities,  whether  in 
Church  or  State ;  and  as  they  were  often 
conferred  (or,  we  should  rather  say,  sold, 
and  that,  too,  after  a  considerable  vacancy, 
— the  proceeds  all  the  while  passing  through 
his  hands  into  the  royal  exchequer),  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  recommendation,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  conclude  that  he  was  no 
stranger,  either  to  bribes  offered  for  his 
good  word,  or  to  some  share  of  the  profits 
arising  from  the  sale.  On  no  other  hy¬ 
pothesis  can  we  account  for  the  receipt  of 
the  enormous  sums  necessary  to  support 
his  more  than  royal  state.  Probably  he 
took  nothing  for  inferior  church  livings, 
and  this  disinterested  conduct  is  doubtless 
one  cause  of  his  great  popularity  as  Chan- 
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cellor.  But  he  was  by  no  means  blind  to 
his  own  advantage  :  as  his  secretary,  I'iiz- 
Stephen,  observes, — 

“  Ilis  great  mind  rather  aimed  at  great  ob¬ 
jects,  such  as  the  Priorsliip  of  Beverley,  and 
the  presentation  to  the  prebends  of  Hastings, 
whicli  he  got  from  the  Earl  of  Augy,  the 
Tower  of  London,  with  the  serv’ice  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  belonging  to  it,  the  Chatclainshi])  ol‘  Eye, 
with  its  honor  of  two  hundred  and  forty  sol¬ 
diers,  and  the  castle  of  Berchamstead.” 

It  might  have  been  added,  that,  bcsiiles 
the  church  dignities  before  mentioned, 
(archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  canon  of  two 
cathedrals,  rector  of  two  parishes,  and  this 
stall  at  Hastings,  with  the  Priorship  of 
Beverley,)  he  was  Dean  of  Hastings,  incum¬ 
bent  of  many  valuable  livings,  and  a  digni¬ 
tary  in  several  other  dioceses.  And  well 
might  “  his  great  mind  ”  look  to  some 
“great  objects,”  since  he  had  to  support  I 
such  amusements,  such  entertainments  as  j 
the  following  : —  j 

I 

“He  generally  amu.sed  himself,  not  in  a  set  | 
manner,  but  accidentally,  and  as  it  might  hap-  j 
pen,  with  hawks  and  falcons,  or  dogs  of  the 
chase,  and  in  the  game  of  chess, 

Where  front  to  front  the  mimic  warriors  close, 
To  check  the  progress  of  their  ndmic  foes. 

The  house  and  table  of  the  Chancellor  were 
common  to  all  of  every  rank  who  came  to  the  I 
king’s  court,  and  needed  hospitality:  whether 
they  were  honorable  men  in  reality,  or  at  least 
appeared  to  be  such.  He  never  dined  without 
the  company  of  earls  and  barons,  whom  he 
had  invited.  He  ordered  his  hall  to  be  strew¬ 
ed  every  day  with  fresh  straw  and  hay  in  win¬ 
ter,  and  with  green  branches  in  summer,  that 
the  numerous  knights  for  whom  the  benches 
w’ere  insutficient  ought  find  the  area  clean  and 
neat  for  their  reception,  and  that  their  valua¬ 
ble  clothes  and  beautiful  shirts  might  not  con¬ 
tract  injury  from  its  being  dirty.  His  board 
shone  with  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  j 
abounded  with  rich  dishes  and  precious  liquors,  j 
so  that  whatever  objects  of  consumjUion,  either  ! 
for  eating  or  drinking,  were  recommended  by 
their  rarity,  no  price  was  great  enough  to  de¬ 
ter  his  agents  from  purchasing  them.” 

Often  he  had  the  additional  expense  of 
entertaining  royalty ;  and  as  these  occasions 
were  sometimes  unexpected,  he  held  him¬ 
self  obliged,  no  doubt,  to  display  the  Bame 
pomp  at  ordinary  meals  : — 

“Occasionally  the  king  came  to  the  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  house  to  dinner,  sometimes  for  the 
pleasure  only,  at  other  times  from  curiosity,  to 
see  whether  what  fame  said  of  his  table  and 


I 

i 


establishment  was  true.  The  king  sometimes 
rode  on  horseback  into  the  hall  where  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  was  sitting  at  table,  with  an  arrow  in  his 
hand,  as  on  his  return  from  hunting,  or  on  his 
way  to  the  forest:  sometimes  he  would  drink  a 
cupof  wine,  and,  when  he  had  seen  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  take  his  departure ;  at  other  times  he 
would  jump  over  the  ifible,  sit  down  and  eat 
with  him.  Never  were  there  two  men  more 
friendly,  or  on  better  terms  with  one  another 
since  Christianity  first  began.” 

But  most  expensive  of  all  were  his  mili¬ 
tary  expeditions,  in  which  he  proved  himself 
a  sturdy  member  of  the  church  militant. 
Thus  one  that  knew  him  well,  Roger  of 
Pontigny,  assures  us  : 

“  Afterwards,  in  the  war  between  the  French 
king  and  his  own  master,  the  king  of  England, 
when  the  armies  were  assembled  in  March,  at 
the  common  boundaries  of  their  territories,  be¬ 
tween  Gisors,  Trie  and  Courcelles,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  besides  the  seven  hundred  knights  of 
his  own  household,  maintained  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  other  stipendiary  knights,  and  four  thou¬ 
sand  serving-men,  for  the  space  of  forty  days. 
To  every  knight  were  assigned  three  shillings 
per  day  of  the  Chancellor’s  money  towards 
their  horses  and  esquires,  and  the  knights 
themselves  all  dined  at  the  Chancellor’s  table. 
One  day,  though  he  was  a  clerk,  he  charged 
with  lance  in  rest  and  horse  at  full  speed 
against  Engelram  at  Trie,  a  valiant  French 
knight,  w’ho  was  advancing  towards  him,  and 
having  unhorsed  the  rider,  carried  olf  his 
horse  in  triumph.  Indeed,  the  Chancellor’s 
knights  were  every  where  foremost  in  the 
whole  English  army,  doing  more  valiant  deeds 
than  any  of  the  others,  and  every  w'here  dis¬ 
tinguishing  themselv’cs;  for  he  himself  was 
always  at  their  head,  encouraging  tliem  and 
pointing  out  the  path  to  glory :  he  gave  the 
signal  for  his  men  to  advance  or  retreat,  on 
one  of  those  slender  trumpets  which  were  pe¬ 
culiar  to  his  band,  but  which  were  well  known 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  army  around.” 

We  will  not  transcribe  the  account  of 
his  celebrated  embassy  to  the  French  court, 
because  the  substance  of  it  is  to  be  found 
in  our  most  popular  histories.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  less  generally  known,  that  during  this 
journey  his  extravagance  was  such,  that  he 
gave  a  hundred  shillings  for  a  dish  of  eels, 
though  he  had  so  many  hundreds  of  men  to 
provide  for  daily  : — 

“Such  housekeeping  as  this  was  certainly 
formed  on  a  gigantic  scale;  and  there  was 
equal  magnificence  in  its  minute  details ;  for 
we  are  told  that  a  dish  of  eels  was  one  day 
purchased  for  the  Chancellor’s  table  at  the 
high  price  of  a  hundred  shillings.  From  this 
single  I'act  it  may  be  inferred,  without  doubt, 
that  the  Chancellor’s  table  was  equally  sump- 
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luous  in  other  respects,  anJ  when  this  instance 
of  his  prodigality  was  known  at  home  at  Eng¬ 
land,  it  became  a  proverl)  in  the  mouths  of 
men  for  a  very  long  time.  We  meet  with 
other  intimations  in  the  contemporary  biogra¬ 
phers,  which  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that 
Becket’s  table  was  rich,  and  even  luxurious, 
not  only  whilst  he  was  chancellor,  but  even 
after  his  promotion  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury;  but  it  is  also  admitted  by  all, 
that  he  partook  but  frui'ally  of  what  was  set 
before  him,  and  even  if  this  was  not  the  fict, 
we  should  not  infer  that  he  was  addicted  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  table  from  the  anecdote 
above  mentioned,  which  merely  tends  to  show 
that  he  was  anxious  to  liisplay  his  magnifi-' 
cence  and  riches  in  the  eyes  of  the  French 
people.” 

Did  this  churchman  never  once  cal!  to 
mind  that  such  lavish  waste  was  robbing  of 
the  poor  ?  that  to  them  belonged  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  his  endless  preferments,  after  a  bare 
allowance  for  necessary  wants  ?  Well  may 
Lingard  say,  that  at  this  period  he  had  yet 
to  learn  the  self-denying  virtues  of  the 
Christian  character. 

The  surprise  of  all  England  was  un¬ 
bounded  when,  in  1102,  it  was  known  that 
Becket  was  raised  to  the  primacy.  For  a 
time  most  people  refused  to  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  so  astounding  a  metamorphosis. 
The  Bishop  of  Hereford  exclaimed.  Who 
can  now  say  that  miracles  have  ceased  ;  see¬ 
ing  that  a  soldier  is  transferred  into  a  priest, 
— a  layman  into  an  archbishop?  But  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  Henry  had  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  promotion.  As  chancellor, 
Becket  had  uniformly  supported  his  claims 
to  the  revenues  of  the  vacant  sees  and  other 
dignities,  and  why  should  not  the  same  man, 
when  archbishop  and  chancellor  too,  perse¬ 
vere  in  the  same  line  of  conduct?  To  un¬ 
derstand  the  great  subject  of  controversy 
between  the  Church  and  the  Crown,  it  is 
necessary  to  advert  to  some  transactions 
during  the  preceding  reigns, — the  more 
necessary  as  neither  Dr.  Giles  nor  our  gen¬ 
eral  historians  (with  one  or  two  little  known 
exceptions,)  have  attempted  to  do  justice  to  | 
the  subject.  If  what  follows  be  grave,  it 
will  perhaps  be  found  instructive;  certainly 
it  is  an  indispensable  key  to  Becket’s  char¬ 
acter  and  position. 

Though  William  the  Norman  had  now 
and  then  kept  dignities  vacant  that  he  might 
enjoy  the  revenues,  he  had  seldom  done  so 
longer  than  a  year;  and  his  violation  of  the 
canons  sinks  into  insignificance  when  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  Rufus,  his  successor. 
In  ancient  and  purer  times,  the  temporali¬ 
ties  of  a  vacant  bisliopric  or  abbacy  liad 
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been  administered  by  order  of  some  bisliop 
or  even  the  metropolitan;  and  the  revenues 
(of  which  a  strict  account  was  always  kept) 
paid  over  to  the  successor  immediately  after 
bis  appointment.  Subsequently,  when  a 
clergyman  was  nominated  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  expressly  by  the  crown,  he  was  regard¬ 
ed,  not  as  the  royal  servant,  but  as  steward 
for  the  next  dignitary.  But  it  was  soon 
found  to  be  as  easy  as  it  was  profitable  to 
maintain  the  clergyman  in  the  post  for  years 
together.  Rufus  seems  to  have  been  the 
first,  openly  and  unblushingly,  to  efiect  this 
kind  of  spoliation  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have 
learned  the  lesson  from  Flambard,  his  un¬ 
scrupulous  justiciary.  It  was  not  dilhcult 
to  give  something  like  a  reason  for  such  an 
outrage.  In  regard  to  their  temporalities, 
it  was  alleged,  all  prelacies  were  as  much 
fiefs  of  the  crown  as  those  held  by  the  secu¬ 
lar  barons.  On  the  demise  of  a  feudatory, 
the  fief  had  necessarily,  and  from  time  im¬ 
memorial,  reverted  to  the  original  donor, 
and  was  never  regranted  to  the  heir  without 
the  payment  of  a  heavy  sum  by  way  of  rc- 
lu'f  In  countries  where  the  law  was  not 
subject  to  the  caprice  of  a  despot,  the  relief 
was  fixed  and  permanent — being  rated  ac- 
cordinfr  to  the  value  of  the  fief ;  but  in  Eng- 
land  the  head  of  the  state  soon  learned  to 
exact  far  beyond  the  amount  sanctioned  by 
custom.  The  same  rule  w’as  applied  by 
Rufus  to  the  dignities  of  the  churcli.  On 
every  vacancy,  the  administration  of  each 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  royal  ofiicer ; 
the  revenues  were  paid  into  the  royal  ex- 
cheipier ;  and  to  the  monks  or  chapter,  a 
portion  was  left  barely  suHicient  for  their 
more  pressing  wants.  Nor  was  this  all  : 
sometimes  (from  the  lime  of  Rufus,  indeed 
generally)  the  lands  of  the  jirelacy,  with 
the  rights,  revenues,  and  feudal  prestations 
connected  with  them,  were  sold  to  the 
liighest  bidder — frequently  by  auction  ;  and 
as  the  purchaser  knew  not  hou’  long  he 
might  be  permitted  to  farm  the  property, 
his  interest  was  to  make  the  most  he  could 
of  his  bargain  before  a  successor  were 
nominated.  'I'his  state  of  things  \vill  give 
us  some  idea  of  tlie  exactions  to  which  the 
sub-tenants  (the  yeomen,  farmers,  and  tillers 
of  the  ground)  were  subjected.  Often  they 
were  wdiolly  ruined,  and  were  compelled  to 
beg  their  bread  from  the  charity  of  their 
neighbors.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
when  such  vacations  were  long  (and  they 
were  mostly  from  four  to  ten  year.s),  the 
I  buildings,  whether  churches,  monasteries, 
1  colleges,  farm-houses,  or  cottages,  were  sure 
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to  be  dilapidated.  Here  then  we  see  the 
true  reason  why  the  poor  (the  farmers  and 
laborers)  suffered  with  the  church.  The 
church  was  literally  their  patrimony;  and 
if  it  was  oppressed,  they  felt  the  iron  hand 
of  power  as  keenly  as  any  monk  or  canon. 
When,  at  length,  a  successor  was  appoint¬ 
ed,  and  was  compelled  to  purchase  the  pre¬ 
lacy,  (even  Flambard,  the  notorious  adviser 
of  the  measure,  was  forced  to  pay  a  thou¬ 
sand  marks  for  the  sec  of  Durham,)  he 
entered  on  the  administration  of  the  tern- 
j)oralitics,  too  poor  either  to  relieve  the 
sub-tenants,  or  to  restore  the  half-ruinous 
buildings. 

Anotlier  subject  of  contention,  equally 
sore,  was  the  dispute  between  tlie  church 
and  the  royal  justiciaries  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  two  jurisdictions.  During  the  middle 
ages,  and  indeed  from  the  h)undation  of  the 
Germanic  states,  punishments,  even  that  f«)r 
murder,  were  commuted  for  pecuniary  fines, 
which  lines  enriched  the  court  where  the 
causes  were  decided.  Under  the  most  fa¬ 
vorable  circumstances  (viz.  where  justice 
was  administered  according  to  right,  and 
without  bribery)  such  courts  were  a  source 
of  great  profit  both  to  the  church  and  to  the 
royal  excheiiuer ;  and  both  were  naturally 
anxious  to  extend  their  respective  jurisdic¬ 
tions.  If  this  were  the  place  for  the  in- 
(piiry,  we  could  easily  show  by  what  grada¬ 
tions  the  church  had  obtained  so  large  a 
share  in  the  judicial  functions  of  the  state: 
but  we  can  do  no  more  than  hastily  glance 
at  the  more  prominent  steps  of  that  progress. 
From  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church,  Chris¬ 
tians  had  been  enjoined  to  settle  their  dis¬ 
putes  among  themselves,  without  appealing 
to  the  pagan  tribunals.  By  Constantine 
and  his  successors,  bishops  were  appointed 
the  arbitrators  of  differences  in  their  re¬ 
spective  dioceses,  and  the  imperial  officers 
were  commanded  to  execute  their  decrees. 
But,  for  some  time  the  regulation  appears 
to  have  been  confined  to  cases  wliere  one  of 
the  parties  in  the  suit  was  an  ecclesiastic; 
though  there  is  equal  reason  to  infer  that 
where  both  were  laymen,  they  might,  if 
they  chose,  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  spirit¬ 
ual  instead  of  a  temporal  judge.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  'Fheodosius,  when  both  were  lay¬ 
men,  allowed  the  cause  to  pass  into  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  courts  on  the  demand  of  either 
plaintiff  or  defendant.  This  important  con¬ 
stitution  was  adopted  by  Charlemagne,  and 
obeyed  by  all  the  people  submitted  to  his 
sceptre.  In  England  there  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  any  recognized  distinction  be¬ 


tween  the  functions  of  the  two  species  of 
judicature.  We  know  that  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  times  the  bishop  sat  with  the  carl  in 
the  shire  courts,  and  had  a  voice  in  the 
judgment  pronounced,  no  matter  what  the 
nature  of  the  suit,  or  who  were  the  parties. 
But  the  Norman  Conqueror  separated  the 
two  jurisdictions,  and  the  “  Courts  Chris¬ 
tian,”  presided  over  by  the  bishop  or  his 
archdeacon,  took  cognizance  of  all  causes 
where  ecclesiastics  were  concerned,  or 
where  certain  questions  were  at  stake.  As 
under  the  term  churchmen,  many  tliousands 
were  included,  who,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word  were  not  clergymen,  and  never  in¬ 
tended  to  be  so — who  were  not  even  in  mi¬ 
nor  orders,  and  who  received  the  tonsure 
only  that  they  might  hold  benefices,  and  jier- 
form  the  duties  by  deputy,  it  is  evident  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  community  were  con¬ 
fessedly  subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  tribu¬ 
nals.  Whether  plaintiffs  or  defendants, 
tiiey  owed  obedience  to  no  other  authority  ; 
and  as  their  disputes  were  generally  wilh 
laymen,  they  dragged  the  latter  into  their 
own  courts.  Again:  where  both  the  par¬ 
ties  to  a  suit  were  laymen,  it  was  often  re¬ 
garded  as  within  the  domain  of  the  church  ; 
for  itrnight  concern  tithes,  advowsons, public 
scandal,  marriage,  wills,  perjury,  breach  of 
contract,  and  other  questions  which  a  little 
ingenuity  could  prove,  in  some  way  or  other, 
to  be  connected  with  religion.  Thirdly,  as 
in  the  more  ancient  times,  men  began  to 
prefer  the  ecclesiastical  judges  to  the  royal 
or  the  feudal,  and  especially  after  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Gratian’s  Decretum.  Students 
hastened  from  ail  parts  of  Europe  to  Bo¬ 
logna,  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  canon  law  :  on  their  return  they 
practised  in  the  episcopal  courts;  and  both 
wealth  and  preferment  followed  success. 
'Fhey  had,  too,  another  great  advantage  : 
the  precedents  by  which  they  were  bound 
(the  canons  of  councils)  were  certain,  de¬ 
terminate,  invariable,  the  result  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  ages  ;  while  the  royal  and  baronial 
functionaries  were  often  puzzled  by  the 
contradictory  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  the  Norman  laws,  and  oftener  still  by 
the  perishable  traditions  of  the  common  or 
unwritten  law.  Then  the  fines  of  these 
secular  courts  varied  according  to  caprice 
or  interest.  In  all  cases  they  were  exorbi¬ 
tant  enough  ;  and  if  they  could  not  be  paid, 
mutilation  of  limb  was  almost  sure  to  fol- 
j  low,  .\dd  to  these  important  grounds  of 
difference,  that  the  royal  and  feudal  judges 
1  were  not  merely  ignorant  but  corrupt ;  that 
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they  sold  justice  to  the  highest  bidder  ;  that 
it  was  inaccessible  to  the  poor  ;  that  inno¬ 
cence  and  guilt,  right  and  wTong,  were 
words  without  meaning,  can  w^e  wonder  at 
the  superior  popularity  of  the  episcopal 
courts?  “Of  all  the  abuses,”  observes 
Mr.  Hallam,  “  which  deformed  the  Anglo- 
Norman  government,  none  was  so  flagitious 
as  the  sale  of  judicial  redress.  The  king, 
we  are  often  told,  is  the  fountain  of  justice  ; 
but  in  those  ages  it  was  a  fountain  which 
gold  only  could  unseal.”  Even  w'hen 
bribery  was  not  practised,  innumerable 
were  the  cases  where  justice  could  not  be 
expected.  It  could  not  be  expected  if  the 
king,  or  his  ministers,  or  his  favorites, 
w'ere  concerned  directly  or  indirectly  in  a 
suit.  It  could  not  be  expected  in  the  infe¬ 
rior  feudal  courts,  if  the  baron,  or  his  kin¬ 
dred,  or  his  retainers,  had  an  interest  op¬ 
posed  to  it.  Can  we  be  surprised  that  the 
people  should  cry  out  against  the  conduct 
of  such  courts? — that  when  the  king  or  the 
barons  attempted  to  draw'  into  them  suits 
which  fell  w'ithin  the  domain  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  jurisprudence,  both  church  and  people 
should  complain? 

But  while  adverting  to  these  obvious  dis¬ 
tinctions,  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  evils 
which  otherwise  attended  the  ecclesiastical 
judicature.  He  whose  “  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world  ”  never  designed  liis  priests  to 
be  judges  in  such  numerous  cases,  or  per¬ 
haps  in  any  case.  They  might  gratuitously 
reconcile  disputants,  for  their  mission  is 
Peace ;  but  they  were  never  expected  to 
heap  up  wealth  by  mere  offices  of  charity. 
It  was  never  intended  that  their  minds 
should  be  distracted  from  their  proper  call¬ 
ing,  or  that  they  should  be  absorbed  by  a 
worldly  spirit.  Besides  the  penalties  they 
inflicted  were,  in  many  cases,  glaringly  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  offence.  They  could  not 
sit  in  judgments  of  blood  ;  no  matter  w  hat 
the  crime,  they  could  neither  condemn  to 
death  nor  mutilate ;  and  though  they  had 
power  to  flagellate,  they  more  frequently 
imprisoned,  or  accepted  a  pecuniary  com¬ 
pensation.  In  that  lawless  period,  many 
clergymen  (the  reader  is  requested  not  to 
overlook  the  extensive  meaning  of  the 
term)  were  guilty  of  great  crimes — murder, 
seduction  of  females,  robbery,  &:,c.  Would 
suspension,  or  a  fine,  or  imprisonment,  or  all 
three,  be  a  sufficient  punishment  for  such 
offences?  Every  body,  in  the  present  day, 
will  answer,  “  No !” — every  body,  too, 
will  agree  that  such  leniency  was  a  ^direct 
encouragement  to  crime. 
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The  preceding  rapid  summary  will  afford 
us  something  like  a  key  to  the  secret  mo¬ 
tives  which  swayed  Henry  and  Becket  in 
their  contests  with  each  other.  Though 
both  were  wrong — the  former  in  despoiling 
the  church  and  the  poor,  and  in  perpetuat¬ 
ing  a  system  of  judicial  corruption,  and  the 
latter  in  contending  for  clerical  privileges 
at  variance  with  the  interests  of  society — 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  their  fault  was 
far  from  equal.  Indeed,  the  term  is  w'hol- 
ly  inapplicable  to  Becket,  who,  however 
injurious,  in  some  respects,  those  privileges 
might  be,  was  bound  by  oath  to  maintain 
them.  They  were  founded  on  the  canons  ; 
the  canons  w'ere  as  obligatory  on  him  as 
modern  laws  are  on  us;  and  he  could  not 
disobey  them  without  treason  to  the  church 
and  rebellion  to  his  spiritual  chief.  What¬ 
ever  is  faulty  in  them,  must  be  imputed, 
not  to  him,  but  to  the  system  w  hich  he  was 
req  ired  to  administer. 

In  contemplating  the  character  of  Beck¬ 
et,  we  are  apt  to  confound  it  at  two  very 
different  periods,  before  and  after  his  eleva¬ 
tion  to  the  primacy.  It  is  certain,  that  dur¬ 
ing  his  chancellorship  he  w'as  full  of  pride, 
and  much  addicted  to  pleasure.  It  is  equal¬ 
ly  certain  that  after  his  assumption  of  the 
episcopal  function,  he  became  a  new  man. 
This  is  acknowledged  by  all  his  biographers, 
and  by  all  the  writers  of  the  age.  Was  his 
conversion  sincere?  If  his  character  had 
remained  unchanged — if  the  world  were 
still  all  in  all  to  him — he  would  surely  have 
forborne  to  offend  a  master  who,  when 
obeyed,  was  always  generous.  There  was 
no  reason  why  he  should  resign  the  chan¬ 
cellorship,  if  he  aimed  at  power  and  wealth. 
He  was  expected  to  fill  both  dignities, 
which  would  have  rendered  him  more 
wealthy  and  more  powerful  than  many 
kings.  Many  primates  before  him  had 
also  been  chancellors.  His  resignation  of 
the  latter  office  could  have  been  dictated 
only  by  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  he 
should  incur  if  he  continued  in  it,  and 
served  the  king’s  rapacity  as  he  had  before 
done.  While  a  servant  of  Henry,  he 
might  have  silenced  the  voice  of  conscience 
by  the  reflection  (a  very  false  one,  howev¬ 
er)  that,  as  a  servant,  his  first  duty  w'as 
obedience, — that  the  crown,  not  himself, 
was  responsible  for  the  acts  which  he  dis¬ 
approved.  But  as  the  head  of  the  English 
church,  he  could  not  consent  to  their  per¬ 
petration  without  the  ruin  of  that  church, 
or  without  bringing  on  himself  the  resent¬ 
ment  of  Christendom.  Of  his  change  in 
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private  life,  we  have  no  wish  to  say  any  |  gift.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  disap- 
thing,  except  that  it  was  conformable  to  ‘  pointment  in  the  royal  breast  was  followed 
the  opinions  of  the  times.  His  renuncia- '  by  anger,  anger  by  exasperation,  and  this 
tion  not  merely  of  splendor  but  of  necessa- '  again  by  a  determination  to  ruin  the  man 
ries ;  his  adoption  of  a  course  of  penance  |  who  had  been  so  remarkable  a  favorite, 
not  often  witnessed  in  the  most  ascetic  Referring  to  our  general  histories  for  a  de¬ 
saints  ;  his  coarse  sackcloth  next  the  skin  ; '  tailed  account  of  what  took  place  at  Clar- 
his  unsavory  food;  his  refusal  to  drink  wa-  endon  and  Northampton,  we  shall  merely 
ter  (his  only  beverage)  unless  it  were  ren- ,  observe  that  some  of  the  demands  of  Ilen- 
dered  nauseous  by  bitter  herbs  ;  and,  worse  ■  ry  (lauded  as  they  have  been  by  partial  his- 
ihan  all,  the  frequent  application  of  the  torians)  would,  if  complied  with,  have  made 
scourge  to  his  naked  back,  may  provoke  a  the  church  a  silent  tool  in  the  hands  of 
smile,  but  assuredly  they  are  proofs  of  sin-  despotism  :  that  property  wliich  had  hither- 
cerity.  In  other  respects,  even  modern  to  been,  in  a  great  degree,  the  patrimony 
devotion  must  applaud  the  chatige.  His  ,  of  the  poor ,  would  have  gone  to  enrich  him 
dismissal  of  nobles  and  knights,  and  his '  and  his  favorites.  True  it  is  that  some  of 
retention  of  none  hut  humble  ecclesiastics  ;  them  were  also  founded  in  wisdom,  and 


liis  constant  attendance  at  the  service  of  the 
altar ;  his  boundless  charity  to  the  poor  ;  | 
his  relief  of  human  anguish  in  every  shape  ; ; 
his  protection  of  the  weak  against  the 
powerful,  and  his  stern  rebuke  to  injustice  ; 
in  high  places,  rendered  him  worthy  of  his 
post,  and  entitled  him  to  the  admiration  of 
posterity.  His  defect  (and  honesty  requires 
that  it  should  be  censured  as  it  deserves) 
was  an  excessive  warmth  of  feeling — a  nat¬ 
ural  irritability  of  temper,  which  he  took 
little  pains  to  subdue.  This  led  him  into 
many  precipitate  measures ;  it  envenomed 
opposition  ;  and  it  doubtless  contributed  to 
the  preparation  of  the  tragedy  which  closed 
liis  days. 

The  disappointment  of  the  king  when 
the  archbishop  resigned  the  chancellorship, 
may  be  easily  conceived.  It  was  tanta¬ 
mount  to  saying,  “  I  will  no  longer  have 
the  custody  of  the  vacant  prelacies,  nor 
will  I  permit  them  to  remain  vacant  if  I 
can  help  it!”  But  the  new  primate  direct¬ 
ed  his  first  care  to  the  recovering  of  the  ' 

O  1 

castles,  fiefs,  and  manors,  which  liad  been 
wrested  by  fbree  from  his  see — no  matter  j 
whether  by  the  royal  grant  or  not ;  and 
when  the  holders  were  obstinately  bent  on 
retaining  them,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  visit 
them  with  the  doom  of  excommunication. 
Equally  olTensive  to  the  monarch  was  his 
resolution  to  vindicate,  in  its  fullest  extent, 
the  authority  of  the  episcopal  courts,  to  the 
inevitable  prejudice  of  the  royal  and  baro¬ 
nial.  Hence  the  great  feudatories,  no  less 
than  the  king,  became  his  enemies  ;  and 
numerous  they  were.  Another  grievance, 
which  was  rather  felt  than  alleged  against 
him,  was  his  loud  denunciation  of  all 
bishops  and  abbots  concerned  in  simony — 
who  should  either  purchase  dignities  for 
themselves,  or  sell  the  preferments  in  their 


well  deserved  to  be  adopted.  But  why  pro¬ 
pose  any  of  them  to  the  archbishop,  when 
the  king  well  knew  that  he  had  no  power 
to  sanction  them  ?  Merely  to  have  a  pre¬ 
text  for  his  destruction.  After  some  hesi¬ 
tation,  Becket,  though  forsaken  by  his 
episcopal  brethren,  who  had  been  gained 
by  the  monarch,  refused  to  join  in  betraying 
the  church  and  the  poor,  whose  advocate  he 
openly  declared  himself  to  be.  In  a  furious 
■  passion,  the  king  resolved  his  ruin — either 
'  by  forcing  him  to  resign,  or  by  taking  his 
life  if  he  would  not.  Let  historians  say 
!  what  they  please,  no  unbiassed  reader  can 
'  peruse  the  transactions  on  these  two  occa¬ 
sions,  w  ithout  acknowledging  that  the  death 
of  the  archbishop  was  certain  if  herernain- 
■edin  England.  Hence  his  memorable  es¬ 
cape  at  midnight,  notwithstanding  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  the  royal  guards,  and,  after  many 
romantic  adventures,  his  arrival  in  France, 
where  the  Pope  then  was. 

Though  the  exiled  primate  was  received 
with  great  respect  by  the  King  of  France 
and  the  Pope,  and  an  honorable  asylum  fur¬ 
nished  him  in  the  Cistercian  monastery 
of  Pontigny,  he  had  soon  to  learn  that  jus- 
I  tice,  honor,  and  religion,  have  less  influence 
I  than  gold  on  the  mighty  of  the  earth. 
[That  the  “  god  of  this  world  ”  had  render- 
led  his  suffragan  bishops  hostile  to  him,  and 
more  than  one,  as  the  price  of  servility, 
hoped  to  fill  his  place.  The  legates,  too, 
and  learned  umpires,  whom  the  Pope  nom¬ 
inated  to  negotiate  a  reconciliation  between 
him  and  the  King,  were  soon  gained  by  the 
latter.  .  Many  of  the  cardinals  around  the 
papal  throne  were  soon  also  the  creatures  of 
Henry;  and,  though  Christ’s  vicar  on  earth 
might  be  considered  inaccessible  to  direct 
bribery,  it  is  certain  that  a  timely  offer  of 
Peter’s  pence  (the  payment  of  which  had 
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long  fallen  into  arrears)  frequently  saved 
the  King  from  excommunication,  and  the 
realm  from  an  interdict.  On  the  venality 
alike  of  Pope  and  cardinals,  we  have  seve¬ 
ral  intimations  in  both  these  volumes. 
Thus,  the  excellent  John  of  Salisbury,  in  a 
letter  to  the  archbishop  ; — 

“  I  do  not  place  much  reliance  on  the  court ' 
of  Rome  :  whose  necessitie.s  and  mode  of  act¬ 
ing  I  now  see  through.  Our  lord  the  pope, 
indeed,  is  a  holy  and  righteous  man,  and  his  i 
abhat,  as  I  am  told  by  many,  does  his  best  to  | 
imitate  him  :  but  their  necessities  are  so  great,  ] 
and  the  dishonesty  and  cupidity  of  the  Ilo- 1 
mans  are  so  startling,  that  the  pope  some- 1 
times  uses  his  prerogative,  and  by  dispensation 
obtaiits  what  may  benefit  the  state,  but  cannot ; 
benefit  religion.”  j 

And  13ecket  himself  is  often  loud  in  his 
complaints  Hearing  that  English  gold  had 
produced  great  relaxation  in  the  severity  in¬ 
tended  to  be  adopted  toward  the  guilty,  he 
thus  observes  in  a  letter  to  his  anrentatllome  ■  i 

O  *  I 

‘Hf  this  is  true,  then  williout  doubt,  his] 
lordsliip  the  pope  has  sull’ocated  and  stran^letl, 
not  only  our  own  person,  but  himself  and  eve¬ 
ry  ecclesiastic  of  both  kingdoms ;  yea.  both 
churches  together,  the  Gallican  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  F'or  what  will  not  the  kings  of  the  earth 
tlare  against  the  clergy,  under  cover  of  this  ' 
most  wretched  precedent?  And  on  what  can  , 
the  Church  of  Rome  rely,  when  it  thus  de- ! 
.serts  and  leaves  destitute  the  persons  who  are  ! 
making  a  stand  in  its  cause,  and  contending  i 
for  it  even  unto  death  ?”  j 

Again,  speaking  of  Rome  ; —  j 

‘•The  glorious  city  is  captured,  that  city! 
which  subilued  the  world  is  subverted  and  sunk  ; 
before  the  love  of  human  favor  ;  and  tliat  which  | 
could  not  be  slain  with  the  sword,  has  been  cut  ] 
off  by  the  poisons  of  these  western  regions. 
With  shame  be  it  spoken:  by  lier  fall  the 
Church’s  liberties  have  been  sacrificed  for  the 
sake  of  temporal  advantages.  The  road  to  her 
ruin  lay  through  the  sinuous  paths  of  riclies: 
she  has  been  prostituted  in#  the  streets  to  j 
princes,  she  has  conceived  iniquity,  and  will  I 
bring  forth  oppression  to  the  undeserving.” 

And  in  a  letter  to  the  Pope  himself — 

“  We  have  one  miserable  source  of  consola¬ 
tion  in  all  this,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so  : 
that  the  Roman  Church  takes  this  mode  of 
rewarding  its  friends  and  faithful  children. 
May  God  comfort  her  better  than  she  provides 
for  herself:  may  he  comfort  the  Church  of 
England  and  us,  and  all  our  wretched  ones.” 

In  another  letter  to  the  papal  legate  he'sa}  s; 

“‘To  quell  the  haughty,  but  to  spare  the 
fallen,’  was  the  ancient  motto  of  the  Romans, 
and  it  is  surely  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  Church. 

‘  Behold,  I  liave  set  thee  over  nations  and 
kingdoms,’  &c.  Should  there  be  any  regard 


for  persons  amongithe  successors  of  St.  Pe¬ 
ter  ?  This  is  not  so  with  God,  who  treats 
prince  and  plebeian  alike  as  they  have  deserv¬ 
ed.  What  glory  can  there  be  either  for  God 
or  man  in  giving  the  poor  man  his  rights  and 
restrainingprincesfrom  heinouscrimes?  Justice 
severely  punislies  the  powerful  and  exercises 
her  harshest  prerogative  over  those  who  are 
in  office.  Who  was  ever  before  allowed,  with 
the  connivance  of  the  Roman  pontilV,  to  abuse 
the  j)roperty  of  the  Church  so  licentiously  as 
the  king  of  England  has  done  ?  He  has  now 
for  five  years  held  the  revenues  of  our  see  and 
all  our  goods,  besiiles  the  bishoprics  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  Datli,  Hereford,  and  Ely.  whilst  the  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  see  of  Landaif  have  been  al¬ 
most  all  squandered  upon  his  knights,  and 
Bangor  has  been  ten  years  without  a  bishop, 
because  the  king  will  iiot  consent  to  an  election.” 

The  following  (to  Cardinal  Albert)  is  still 
.stronger :  — 

“  I  wish,  my  dear  frieuvl,  your  ears  were 
hard  by  the  mouths  of  some  of  our  people, 
that  you  might  hear  what  is  chaunled  in  the 
1  streets  of  Ascalon  to  the  discredit  of  the  Ro- 
j  man  Churcli.  Our  last  messengers  seemed 
to  have  brouglit  us  some  consolation  in  the 
■  Pope’s  letters  which  we  have  received,  but 
j  their  authority  has  been  altoge’.her  nullified  by 
j  other  letters,  commanding  that  Satan  should 
be  set  free  to  the  destruction  of  the  Church. 
Thus  by  the  apostolic  mandate  the  bishops  of 
London  ami  Salisbury,  one  of  whom  is  known 
to  have  been  the  fomenter  of  the  schism,  and 
the  contriver  of  all  this  wickedness  from  the 
beginning,  and  to  have  inveigled  the  bi.shop 
of  Salisbury  and  others  into  the  crime  of  diso¬ 
bedience,  have  been  absolved  from  excommuni¬ 
cation.  I  know  not  how  it  is  ;  but  at  your  court 
Barabhas  is  always  let  go  free,  and  Clirist  is 
crucified.  Our  proscription  and  the  sull'erings 
of  the  Church  have  now  lasted  nearly  six 
years.  The  innocent,  poor  and  exiled,  are  con¬ 
demned  before  you,  and  for  no  other  cause,  I 
say  conscientiously,  than  because  they  are 
Clirist’s  poor  and  helpless  ones,  and  would  not 
recede  from  God’s  righteousness:  wliilst  on 
the  other  hand  the  sacrilgeious,  murderers,  and 
robbers,  are  acquitted,  however  impenitent, 
though  I  say,  on  Christ’s  own  authority,  that 
St.  Peter  him.self,  sitting  on  the  tribunal,  would 
have  no  power  to  acqtiit  them.” 

“  Roman  robbers,”  “  traitors  to  religion,” 
”  sons  of  perdition,”  and  other  terms  of 
the  kind,  are  by  no  means  spared  by  the 
offended  exile,  and  assuredly  they  seem  to 
have  been  fully  deserved. 

The  letters  before  us  (and  they  are  nu¬ 
merous)  give  us  an  unfavorable  account  of 
the  English  bishops  generally,  who  had  not, 
and  wished  not  to  liave,  any  will  but  ibe 
King’s.  Thus  the  admirable  writer  we 
have  before  quoted  (John  of  Salisbury),  in 
a  letter  to  Bccket : — 
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The  consolatory  letters  which  your  faithful ' 
children,  the  bishops  of  the  province  of  C’an- 1 
terbury,  lately  sent  you,  after  your  lono-  exile  ' 
and  proscription,  1  have  carefully  perused,  and 
I  look  upon  them  as  dictated  by  Aliitophel 
himself  come  to  life,  and  written  l»y  a  second 
Doe^  of  Idumea,  tliirstin^  lor  the  blood  ol’. 
Christ  and  his  elect.  Every  il.in"  is  therein  > 
so  perverted  that  it  is  easy  lor  any  one  to  see  j 
how  irreconcilable  they  are  with  jtublic  opin-  ; 
ion  and  the  voice  of  truth,  and  how  manifest-  ! 
!y  they  have  been  framed  to  give  a  color  of  ; 
justice  to  the  appeal  of  the  bishops.*’  j 

Elsewhere  he  asserts  that  their  faces ; 
must  be  no  less  brazen  than  a  harlot’s,  for 
daring  to  assure  the  IV>pe  that  Henry  was 
“  an  obedient  son  of  the  Chtirch.”  He  is 
particttlarly  severe  on  the  bislu'p  of  Lon¬ 
don,  the  most  hitter  of  Becket’s  enemies, 
and  the  most  servile  tool  of  royalty  :  “He 
boasts  that  London  was  once  the  seat  of  an 
arch-jimnen,  when  Jupiter  was  worshipped 
in  Britain.  So  wise  and  religious  a  man 
as  he  might  perhaps  like  to  see  the  worship 
of  Jupiter  restored,  that  if  he  cannot  be 
archbishop,  he  may  at  least  be  nrch-famdi'* 

Becket,  who  was  invested  with  tlie  leg- 
atine  authority,  (though  he  had  the  morti- 1 
fication  often  to  see  that  authority  suspend- ) 
ed  through  English  gold,)  was  not  a  man  ' 
to  sufier  with  impunity  the  injustice  of  his 
own  and  the  Church’s  enemies.  Against 
the  most  prominent  of  them,  barons  or 
bishops,  he  issued  his  fulminations,  both  * 
from  Pontigny  and  Clairvaux.  During  his 
retirement  at  the  former  jilace,  he  doubtless  i 
imbibed  strong  feelings  of  enthusiasm.  Jn 
the  history  of  saints,  confessors,  and  mar¬ 
tyrs,  he  found  subjects  enough  for  contem¬ 
plation  ;  the  study  of  the  canon  law  exalted 
in  his  eyes  the  prerogatives  of  the  Church; 
and  the  denunciations  of  Scripture  on 
evil-doers,  especially  the  great  of  the  earth,  j 
gave  to  his  feelings  a  new  degree  of  iuten- 
sity.  These  were  deepened  by  the  arrival 
of  so  many  of  his  servants  and  dependents, 
and  his  friends  and  kinsfolk,  banished  from 
England,  and  who  must  have  perished  for 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  had  not  the 
French  king,  the  Pope,  and  the  (iueen  of 
Sicily  administered  to  their  relief.  With  a 
refinement  of  cruelty,  the  despot  had 
forced  the  exiles  to  swear  that  they  would 
liasten  to  the  exile  at  Pontigny  and  show 
him  their  miserable  plight.  'Phe  archbishop 
had  already  been  merged  in  the  excited 
monk  ;  his  human  feelings  could  not  sup¬ 
port  the  present  sight  ;  and  in  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  temper  he  fulminated  the  censures 
so  well  known  to  readers  of  English  his¬ 


tory.  When  compelled  to  leave  Pontigny 
by  the  menaces  of  the  king,  w  ho  threatened 
to  seize  all  the  possessions  of  the  order 
(the  Cistercian)  in  England,  unless  he  were 
expelled,  the  sentiment  was  not  likely  to 
cool.  His  former  excommunications  had 
been  suspended  by  the  Pojie ;  at  Clairvaux 
he  was  permitted  to  renew  them.  But  how 
were  they  to  be  served?  Unless  actually 
delivered  they  had  no  efiicacy ;  and  Henry 
more  siio,  had  threatened  with  death  every 
body  that  should  land  in  England  w  ith  cen¬ 
sures  of  any  kind  from  Pope  or  Archbish¬ 
op.  Several  messengers,  in  fact,  had  been 
put  to  death,  and  the  coasts  were  diligently 
watched  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  such 
dreaded  missives.  Could  Henry  have  suc- 
j  ceeded  in  his  object  of  preventing  all  com- 
;  Miunication  between  his  clergy  and  the  Uo 
man  see,  he  might  easily  Hatter  himself 
with  the  hope  of  making  the  English 
:  Church  as  dependent  on  his  caprice,  and 
subject  to  his  rapacity,  as  the  humblest 
peasant  in  the  land.  But  all  his  vigilance 
i  was  vain  ; — 

‘“The  archbishop  was  for  sonic  lime  sorely 
at  a  loss  to  find  a  person  who  w’ould  venture  to 
convey  this  sentence  into  England.  At  last  a 
young  laynian,  named  Berenger,  oH'ered  him- 
scltj  and  we.  learn  from  the  narrative  of  Fitz- 
Stejihen  in  w’hat  manner  he  dischargeil  his 
mission.  On  the  1‘estival  of  Ascension  Day  a 
priest,  an  excellent  hut  timid  man,  named  V'i- 
talis,  was  olliciating  at  the  high  altar  of  St. 
Paul’s  Church,  London,  when,  just  as  they' 
began  to  chaunt  the  (Jfftremia,  and  the  priest 
I  hatl  presented  the  bread  and  wine,  and  made 
ready  the  chalice,  a  stranger,  named  Bcren- 
'  ger,  approacheil,  and  falling  down  on  his  knees, 

;  hehl  out  to  the  priest  w  hat  appeared  to  be  his 
j  donation  to  the  otfertory.  The  priest,  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  man's  behavior,  held  out  his 
hand  to  receive  the  oblation.  P>erenger  put 
into  his  hand  a  letter,  saying,  ‘  The  bishop  of 
this  diocese  is  not  present ;  no  more  is  the 
tlean;  but  I  see  you  as  Christ’s  olliciating 
minister,  and  I  here,  in  the  name  of  Cod  and 
I  our  lord  the  pope,  present  to  you  this  letter 
I  from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury',  containing 
I  the  sentence  which  he  has  pronounced  on  the 
bishoj)  of  Lomlon,  also  another  letter  to  the 
dean,  enjoining  him  and  his  clergy  to  observe 
this  sentence.  And  I  forbid  you,  by  (Jod’s 
authority,  to  celebrate  in  this  church  after  the 
present  mass,  until  you  have  delivered  to  the 
bishop  and  the  dean  these  letters.’  The 
stranger,  having  spoken  these  w’ords,  disap¬ 
peared  amid  the  crowds  ol*  people  who  w’ere 
moving  otVto  their  homes,  as  was  usual  after 
the  Gospel  had  been  read,  for  they  had  already 
heard  mass  in  their  own  parish  churches.  A 
buzz  w'ent  round  among  those  who  were  near- 
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est  to  the  altar,  and  they  began  to  ask  the ! 
priest  if  divine  service  was  prohibited  in  the  j 
cathedral.  On  his  answering  in  the  negative  I 
the  people  said  no  more,  and  the  man  retired  ! 
unmolested.  The  priest  meanwhile  continued  ' 
llie  service  of  the  mass;  but  the  king’s  officials  | 
made  search  in  all  parts  of  the  city  for  Beren- : 
ger,  and  placed  guards  at  all  the  crossings  of, 
the  streets,  but  he  could  nowhere  be  found. ! 
Not  many  days  elapsed  before  the  hishop  and  , 
dean  returned  to  London,  when  the  priest , 
Vitalis  delivered  to  each  his  letter.” 

The  sorrows  of  his  kinsmen,  his  friends,; 
and  above  all,  his  poor  dependents,  were 
infinitely  more  galling  to  the  Archbishop 
than  his  own.  For  their  sakes  he  often 
submitted  to  negotiate,  though  he  well 
knew  from  the  character  of  the  king  that 
little  benefit  was  to  be  expected  from  it. 
Nor  did  lie  like  his  own  continued  depend¬ 
ence  on  the  bounty  of  others.  'J'hough  he 
had  often  found  a  friend  in  the  French 
king,  he  more  than  once  had  reason  to' 
distrust  his  sincerity  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  | 
a  misunderstanding  having  risen,  both  he  ! 
and  his  companions  believed  the  door  of 
hope  to  be  closed.  This  was  after  an  inef¬ 
fectual  interview  between  Louis,  Henry,  i 
and  Becket,  at  Montmirail ; —  j 

“  The  party  at  St.  Columba’s  were  discus- ! 
sing  the  events  which  had  lately  happened, 
and  the  failure  of  their  journey  to  Montmirail. 
They  had  also  another  subject  for  conversa¬ 
tion.  in  the  supposed  alienation  and  continued 
silence  of  the  French  king.  The  archbishop, 
smiling  at  the  different  suggestions  that  were 
offered,  said,  ‘  I  am  the  only  one  amongst  you 
whom  king  Henry  wishes  to  injure,  and  if  I  go 


been  Henry’s  dupe,  restored  his  favor  to 
the  Archbishop. 

The  hollow  reconciliation  on  the  part  of 
the  king,  which  enabled  Becket  to  revisit 
his  flock,  is  too  well  known  to  require  fur¬ 
ther  exposure.  Surprise  has  been  express¬ 
ed  that  so  penetrating  a  man  should  have 
suffered  himself  to  be  deluded  by  royal 
hypocrisy,  especially  when  the  kiss  of  peace 
was  so  pertinaciously  denied  him.  The 
truth,  however,  is  that  he  was  not  deluded 
at  all.  He  saw  that  the  promised  condi¬ 
tions  would  not  be  fulfilled;  he  knew  that 
mischief  was  designed  him  ;  he  had  warn¬ 
ings  enough  from  many  quarters  that  if  he 
returned  to  his  sec  his  life  would  be  taken. 
But  he  despised  the  foreseen  consequence  ; 
and  he  solemnly  declared,  that  whether  he 
lived  or  died  he  would  no  longer  be  kept 
from  his  flock.  He  went ;  and,  as  every 
body  knows,  perished  in  a  manner  the  most 
barbarous,  but  with  a  dignity  unequalled. 

On  that  tragical  event,  the  particulars  of 
which  have  been  so  long  familiar  to  every 
reader,  it  would  be  useless  to  comment. 
But  we  think  no  unbia.ssed  reader  can 
arise  from  a  perusal  of  the  circumstances 
that  preceded  and  followed  it,  without  a 
conviction  that  the  murder  was  expressly 
j  commanded  by  Henry.  It  is  evidently, 
indeed,  not  Dr.  Giles’s  opinion;  butDr  . 
i  Giles  is  not  much  distinguished  for  either 
I  penetration  or  reflection.  He  falls  too 
blindly  into  the  train  of  preceding  writers  ; 

:  and  leans  to  conclusions  not  warranted  by 
the  facts  which  he  himself  adduces.  His 


iuvay,  no  one  will  impede  or  harm  you:  do! 
not  be  afraid.’  ‘  It  is  for  you  that  w'e  take  | 
thought,’  replied  they,  ‘  because  w'e  do  not  see  i 
where  you  can  find  refuge;  and  though  you  j 
are  so  high  in  dignity,  yet  all  your  friends  ' 
have  deserted  you.’  ‘  Then  do  not  care  for 
me,’  said  he,  4  commend  my  cause  to  God, 
who  is  very  w’ell  able  to  protect  me.  Though 
both  England  and  France  are  closed  against 
me,  I  shall  not  be  undone.  1  will  not  apply 
to  those  Homan  robbers,  for  they  do  nothing 
but  plunder  the  needy  w’ithout  compunction,  i 
I  will  adopt  another  mode  of  action.  It  is  said 
that  the  people  wdio  live  on  the  banks  of  the 
Arar  in  Burgundy,  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
Provence,  are  more  liberal.  I  wall  take  only 
one  companion  w’ith  me,  and  w’C  will  go 
amongst  those  people  on  foot,  and  they  will 
assuredly  have  compassion  on  us.’  At  that 
moment  an  oflicer  appeared  from  the  French 
king,  inviting  the  archbishop  to  an  interview. 

‘  He  means  to  turn  us  out  of  his  kingdom,’ 
said  one  of  those  who  were  present.  ‘  Do  not 
forebode  ill,’  said  the  archbishop,  ‘  you  are  not 
a  prophet,  nor  a  son  of  the  prophets.’  ” 

The  French  king,  perceiving  that  he  had 


work  wants  connexion  :  it  has  little  cohe¬ 
rency  of  parts ;  the  events  are  not  consecu¬ 
tively  dependent  on  each  other.  This  is 
chiefly  the  fault  of  the  plan,  w  hich,  consist¬ 
ing  for  the  most  part  of  letters  from  many 
!  ditierent  persons,  cannot  possibly  have  the 
I  unity  of  purpose  essential  to  the  solution  of 
an  historical  problem.  A  carefully  con- 
I  structed  narrative  founded  on  the  letters, 
biographie.s,and  histories  of  the  period,  with 
the  originals  in  a  copious  appendix,  would 
have  been  a  far  preferable  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  subject.  Such  a  concatenation  of 
parts  w'ould  have  allowed  of  comparison 
and  inference,  and  have  imperceptibly  con¬ 
ducted  the  reader’s  mind  to  the  legitimate 
conclusion  for  which  we  are  contending — 
Becket’s  authorized  murder.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  have  displayed  the  king’s 
character  in  true  colors,  by  dispersing  the 
cloud  of  hypocrisy  which  rests  upon  it. 
In  him  met  two  extremes,  which  we  rarely 
find  in  any  other  historical  personage — dis- 
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simulation  witli  violence.  As  each  pre¬ 
dominated,  his  character  was  estimated  by 
actual  beholders  from  it  alone,  little  regard 
being  had  to  the  variablenessof  his  caprice. 
After  Becket’s  murder,  it  was  thought  by 
the  world  at  large  that  dreadful  measures 
would  be  adopted  to  punish  the  king  and 
his  advisers.  But  gold  turned  aside  both 
interdict  and  excommunication,  and  restor¬ 
ed  monarch,  baron,  and  bishop  to  the 
favor  of  Christ’s  vicar — thus  verifying  the 
character  which  Becket  had  so  strongly 
passed  on  that  court. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  observe,  that  if 
Dr.  Giles  has  made  a  less  satisfactory  use 
of  his  abundant  materials  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  him, — if  a  life  of  Beck¬ 
et  be  still  a  desideratum, — he  has  rendered 
a  valuable  service  to  succeeding  biogra¬ 
phers.  This,  indeed,  constitutes  the  true 
value  of  his  book.  In  its  actual  form  it 
cannot  be  called  either  a  history  or  a  biog¬ 
raphy  ;  it  atVords  us  little  insight  into  the 
important  questions  of  feudal  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  judicature  ;  or  even  into  the  spirit  and 
manners  of  the  age.  But,  notwithstanding 
these  obvious  defects,  it  is  really  an  acqui¬ 
sition  to  our  literature. 


From  tlio  London  Duily  News. 

TRAVELLING  LETTERS  WRITTEN  ON  THE 
ROAD. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

VIII. 

PIACENZA  TO  BOLOGNA. 

At  Piacenza,  which  was  four  or  five 
hours’  journey  .from  the  inn  at  Stradella, 
we  broke  up  our  little  company  before  the 
hotel  door,  with  divers  manifestations  of 
friendly  feeling  on  all  sides.  The  old  priest 
was  taken  with  the  cramp  again  before  he 
had  got  half-way  down  the  street  ;  and  the 
young  priest  laid  the  bundle  of  books  on  a 
door  step,  while  he  dutifully  rubbed  the  old 
gentleman’s  legs.  The  client  of  the  avvo- 
cato  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  yard  gate, 
and  kissed  him  on  each  cheek,  with  such 
a  resounding  smack,  that  I  am  afraid  he 
had  either  a  very  bad  case,  or  a  scantily- 
furnished  purse.  The  Tuscan,  with  a  ci¬ 
gar  in  his  mouth,  went  loitering  off,  carry¬ 
ing  his  hat  in  his  hand,  that  he  might  the 
better  trail  up  the  ends  of  his  dishevelled 
moustache.  And  the  brave  courier,  as  he 
and  I  strolled  away  to  look  about  us,  began 


immediately  to  entertain  me  with  the  private 
histories  and  family'affairs  ofthe  whole  party. 

A  brown,  decayed,  old  cheese  of  a  town, 
Piacenza  is.  A  deserted,  solitary,  grass- 
grown  place,  with  ruined  ramparts  ;  half 
filled  up  trenches,  which  afford  a  frowsy 
pasturage  to  the  lean  kine  that  wander 
about  them  ;  streets  of  stern  houses  moodi¬ 
ly  frowning  at  the  other  houses  over  the 
way.  The  sleepiest  and  shabbiest  of  sol¬ 
diery  go  w'andering  about  with  the  double 
curse  of  laziness  and  poverty  uncouthly 
wrinkling  their  misfitting  regimentals:  the 
dirtiest  of  children  play  with  their  im¬ 
promptu  toys  (pigs  and  mud)  in  the  feeblest 
of  gutters;  and  the  gauntest  of  dogs  trot 
in  and  out  of  the  dullest  of  archways,  in 
perpetual  search  of  something  to  eat, 
which  they  never  seem  to  find.  A  mysteri¬ 
ous  and  solemn  Palace,  guarded  by  two  co¬ 
lossal  statues,  twin  Genii  of  the  place, 
stands  gravely  in  the  midst  of  the  idle 
town  ;  and  the  king  w  ith  the  marble  legs, 
who  nourished  in  the  time  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  might  live  contentedly  inside  of  it, 
and  never  have  the  energy  in  his  upper 
half  of  tlesh  and  blood  to  want  to  come  out. 

What  a  strange,  half-sorrowful  and  half- 
delicious  doze  it  is,  to  ramble  through 
these  places  gone  to  sleep  and  basking  in 
I  the  sun  !  Each  in  its  turn  appears  to  be, 
j  of  all  the  mouldy,  dreary,  God-forgotten 
towns  in  the  wide  world,  tlie  chief.  Sitting 

I  •  •  ’  •  ® 

on  this  hillock,  where  a  bastion  used  to  be, 
and  where  a  noisy  fortress  was,  in  the  time 
of  the  old  Roman  station  here,  I  became 
aware  that  I  have  never  known,  till  now, 
what  it  is  to  be  lazy.  A  dormouse  must 
surely  be  in  very  much  the  same  condition 
before  he  retires  to  the  wool  in  his  cage — 
or  a  tortoise  before  he  buries  himself.  I 
feel  that  I  am  getting  rusty.  That  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  think,  would  be  accompanied  with 
a  creaking  noise.  That  there  is  nothing 
any  where  to  be  done,  or  needing  to  ,be 
done.  That  there  is  no  more  human  pro¬ 
gress,  motion,  effort,  or  advancement  of  any 
kind,  beyond  this.  That  the  whole  scheme 
stopped  here  centuries  ago,  and  lay  down 
to  rest  until  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

Never  while  the  brave  courier  lives ! 
Behold  him  jingling  out  of  Piacenza,  and 
staggering  this  way,  in  the  tallest  posting- 
chaise  ever  seen,  so  that  he  looks  out  of 
the  front  w’indow  as  if  he  were  peeping 
over  a  garden  wall ;  while  the  postilion, 
concentrated  essence  of  all  the  shabbiness 
of  Italy,  pauses  for  a  moment  in  his  ani¬ 
mated  conversation,  to  touch  his  hat  to  a 
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blunt-nosed  little  virgin  hardly  less  shabby 
than  himself,  enshrined  in  a  plaster 
Punch’s  show  outside  the  town. 

In  Genoa,  and  thereabouts,  they  train  the 
vines  on  trellis-work,  supported  on  square ! 
clumsy  pillars,  whicli  in  themselves  are  any 
thing  but  picturesque.  But  here  they  twine 
them  around  trees,  and  let  them  trail  i 
among  the  hedges  ;  and  the  vineyards  are! 
full  of  trees,  regularly  planted  for  this  pur-: 
pose,  each  with  its  own  vine  twining  and 
clustering  about  it.  Their  leaves  are  now  i 
of  the  brightest  gold  and  deepest  red  ;  and  I 
never  was  any  thing  so  enchantingly  grace- ! 
ful  and  full  of  beauty.  Through  miles  ofj 
these  delightful  forms  and  colors,  the  road  i 
winds  its  way.  'Phe  wild  festoons;  the 
elegant  wreaths  and  crowns,  and  garlands 
of  all  shapes;  the  fairy  nets  Hung  over 
great  trees,  and  making  them  prisoners  in 
sport ;  the  tumbled  heaps  and  mounds  ol 
exquisite  shapes  upon  the  ground  ;  how 
rich  and  beautiful  they  are  !  And  every 
now  and  then  a  long,  long  line  of  trees, 
will  be  all  bound  and  garlanded  together. 


shaped  club  on  his  shoulder,  like  Hercules, 
'riien,  six  or  eight  Roman  chariots ;  each 
with  a  beautiful  lady  in  extremely  short 
petticoats,  and  unnaturally  pink  leggings, 
erect  within,  shedding  beaming  looks  upon 
the  crowd,  in  which  there  was  a  latent  ex¬ 
pression  of  (lisconq)osure  and  anxiety  for 
which  1  cotildn’t  account,  until,  as  the  open 
back  of  each  chariot  presented  itself,  I  saw  • 
the  immense  dilliculty  with  which  the  pink 
legs  maintained  their  perpendicular,  over 
the  uneven  jiavement  of  the  town,  which 
gave  me  (juitc  a  new  idea  of  the  aticient 
Romans  and  Britons.  'I'he  jtrocession  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  some  dozen  indomita¬ 
ble  warriors  of  diflerent  natiotis  riding  two 
and  two,  and  haughtily  surveying  the  tame 
population  of  Modena,  among  whom,  how¬ 
ever,  they  occasionally  condescended  to 
scatter  largesses  in  the  form  of  a  few  hand¬ 
bills.  Alter  caracoHing  among  the  lions 
and  tigers,  and  ])roclaiming  that  evening’s 
entertainments  with  blast  of  trumpet,  it  then 
tiled  ctfby  the  other  end  ofthe  square,  and  left 
anew  and  greatly  increased  dulness  behind. 


as  if  they  had  taken  hold  of  one  another, 
and  were  coming  dancing  down  the  fields! 

It  was  most  delicious  weather  when  the 
tall  posting-chaise  brought  us  into  Modena, 
where  the  darkness  of  the  sombre  colon¬ 
nades  over  the  footways,  skirting  the  main 
street  on  either  side,  was  made  refreshimr 
and  agreeable  by  the  bright  sky,  so  wonder¬ 
fully,  blue.  I  passed  from  all  the  glory  of 
the  day  into  a  dim  cathedral,  where  high 
mass  was  performing,  feeble  tapers  were 
burning,  people  were  kneeling  in  all  direc¬ 
tions — before  all  manner  of  shrines,  and 
officiating  priests  were  crooning  the  usual 
chaunt,  in  the  usual  low,  dull,  drawling, 
melancholy  tone. 

Thinking  how^  strange  it  was  to  find  in 
every  stagnant  town,  this  same  Heart  beat¬ 
ing  witli  the  same  monotonous  juilsation, 
the  centre  of  the  same,  torpid,  listless  sys¬ 
tem,  1  came  out  by  another  door,  and  was 
suddenly  scared  to  death  by  a  blast  from  the 
shrillest  trumpet  that  ever  was  blown.  Im¬ 
mediately  came  tearing  round  the  corner, 
an  equestrian  company  from  Paris ;  mar¬ 
shalling  themselves  under  the  walls  of  the 
church,  and  flouting  with  their  horses’  heels 
the  very  griffons,  lions,  tigers,  and  other 
monsters  in  stone  and  marble,  decorating 
its  exterior.  First,  there  came  a  stately 
nobleman,  with  a  great  deal  of  hair,  and  no 
hat,  bearing  an  enormous  banner,  on  which 
was  inscribed,  Mazeppa  !  to-night  1 
Then,  a  Mexican  chief,  with  a  great  pear- 


When  the  procession  had  so  entirely 
passed  away,  that  the  shrill  trumpet  was 
mild  in  the  distance,  and  the  tail  ofthe  last 
horse  was  hopelessly  round  the  corner,  the 
people  w  ho  had  come  out  of  the  church  to 
stare  at  it,  went  back  again.  But  one  old 
lady  kneeling  on  the  pavement  within,  near 
the  door,  had  seen  it  all,  and  had  been  im¬ 
mensely  interested,  without  getting  up  ;  and 
this  ol(l  lady’s  eye,  at  that  juncture,  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  catch,  to  our  mutual  confusion. 
She  cut  our  embarrassment  very  short,  how¬ 
ever,  by  crossing  herself  devoutly,  and  go¬ 
ing  down  at  full  length  on  her  face  before 
a  figure  in  a  blue  silk  petticoat  and  a  gilt 
crown  ;  which  was  so  like -one  of  the  pro¬ 
cession-figures,  that  perhaps  at  this  hour 
she  may  think  the  whole  appearance  a  ce¬ 
lestial  vision.  Any  how,  I  must  certainly 
have  forgiven  her  her  interest  in  the  Circus, 
though  1  had  been  her  Father  Confessor. 

'riiere  was  a  little  fiery-eyed  old  man  w  ith 
a  crooked  shoulder,  in  the  cathedral,  who 
took  it  very  ill  that  I  made  no  effort  to  sec 
the  bucket  (kept  in  an  old  tower)  w  hich  the 
people  of  Modena  took  away  from  tlie  people 
of  Bologna  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
about  which  there  was  war  made,  and  a 
mock-heroic  poem  too.  Being  quite  con¬ 
tent,  however,  to  look  at  the  inside  of  the 
tower,  and  feast  in  imagination  on  the 
bucket  within  ;  and  preferring  to  loiter  in 
the  shade  of  the  tall  campanile,  and  about 
the  cathedral,  I  have  no  personal  know- 
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ledge  of  this  bucket,  even  at  the  present  1  altars.  From  every  one  of  tliese  lurking 
time.  places  such  crowds  of  phantom-looking 

Indeed,  we  were  at  Parma  before  tlie  lit-  men  and  women,  leading  other  men  and 
tie  old  man  (or  the  Guide-Book)  would  have  women  with  twisted  limbs,  or  chatter- 
considered  that  we  had  half  done  justice  to  ing  jaws,  or  paralytic  gestures,  or  idiotic 


the  wonders  of  Modena.  But  it  is  such  a 
delight  to  me  to  leave  new  scenes  behind. 


heads,  or  some  other  sad  infirmity,  came 
hobbling  out  to  beg,  tliat  if  the  ruined  fres- 


and  still  go  on,  encountering  newer  scenes  coes  in  the  cathedral  above,  had  been  sud- 
— and,  moreover,  I  have  such  a  perverse  denly  animated,  and  had  retired  to  this 


disposition  in  respect  of  sights  that  arc  cut, 
and  dried,  and  dictated — that  I  fear  I  al¬ 
ways  sin  against  similar  authorities,  in  every 
place  I  visit. 

Parma  has  cheerful,  stirring  streets,  for 


lower  church,  they  could  hardly  have  made 
a  greater  confusion,  or  exhibited  a  more 
confounding  display  of  arms  and  legs. 

There  is  Petrarclfs  tomb,  too;  and  there  is 
the  Baptistery,  with  its  beautiful  arches  and 


an  Italian  town;  and,  consequently,  is  not  |  immense  font;  and  there  is  a  gallery  con- 


so  characteristic  as  many  places  of  less 
note.  Always  excepting  the  retired  I*iaz- 
za,  where  the  Cathedral,  liaplistery,  and 


taining  some  very  remarkable  pictures, 
whereof  a  few  were  being  copied  by  hairy- 
faced  artists,  with  little  velvet  caps  more  off 


Campanile — ancient  buildings,  of  a  sombre  their  heads  than  on.  There  is  the  Farnese 


brown,  embellislied  with  innumerable  gro¬ 
tesque  monsters  and  dreamy-l<K)king  crea- 


Palace,  ttx) ;  and  in  it  one  of  the  dreariest 
spectacles  of  decay  that  ever  was  seen — a 


tures,  carved  in  marble  and  red  stone — are  grand  old,  gloomy  theatre,  mouldering  away. 


clustered  in  a  noble  and  magnificent  rejiose. 
Their  silent  presence  was  only  invaded. 


It  is  a  large  wooden  structure  of  the 
horse-shoe  shape;  the  lower  seats  arranged 


when  1  saw  them,  by  the  twittering  of  the  upon  the  Roman  plan,  but  above  them, 
many  birds  that  were  dying  in  and  out  of  great  heavy  chambers  rather  than  boxes. 


the  crevices  in  the  stones  and  little  nooks 
in  the  architecture,  where  they  had  made 
their  nests.  'I'hey  were  busy,  rising  from 
the  cold  shade  of  Temples  made  with  hands, 
into  the  sunny  air  of  heaven.  Not  so  the 
worshippers  within,  who  were  listening  to 
the  same  drowsy  chant,  or  kneeling  be- 


where  the  nobles  sat,  remote  in  their  proud 
state.  Such  desolation  as  has  fallen  on  this 
theatre,  enhanced  in  the  spectator’s  fancy 
by  its  gay  intention  and  design,  none  but 
worms  can  be  familiar  with.  A  hundred 
and  ten  years  have  pa.ssed  since  any  play 
was  acted  here.  'I'he  skv  shines  in  through 


fore  the  same  kinds  of  images  and  tapers,  the  gashes  in  the  roof;  the  boxes  are  drop- 
or  whispering,  with  their  heads  bowed  i>ing  down,  wasting  away,  and  only  tenant- 
down,  in  the  very  self-same  dark  confes-  ed  by  rats;  damp  and  mildew  smear  the 


sionals,  as  1  had  left  in  Genoa,  and  every¬ 
where  else. 

The  decayed  and  mutilated  paintings 


faded  color.^,  and  make  spectral  maps  upon 
the  panels ;  lean 'rags  arc  clangling  down 
where  there  were  gay  festoons  on  the  Pros- 


with  which  this  church  is  covered,  have,  to  cenium  ;  the  stage  has  rotted  so,  that  a 
my  thinking,  a  remarkably  mournful  and  narrow  w’ooden  gallery  is  throw'ii  across  it, 
depressing  influence.  It  is  miserable  to  or  it  would  sink  beneath  the  tread,  and 
sec  great  works  of  art — something  of  the  |  bury  the  visitor  in  the  gloomy  depth  be- 
Souls  of  Painters — perishing  and  fading  !  ncath.  'Phe  desolation  and  decay  impress 
aw'ay,  like  human  forms.  'Phis  cathedral !  themselves  on  all  the  senses.  The  air  has 
is  odorous  with  the  rotting  of  Coreggio’s  a  mouldering  smell,  and  an  earthy  taste  ; 
frescoes  in  the  Ciqiola.  Heaven  knows  any  stray  outer  sounds  that  straggle  in  with 
how  beautiful  they  may  have  been  at  one  j  some  lost  sunbeam,  are  mufiled  and  heavy; 
time.  Connoisseurs  fall  into  raptures  with  j  and  the  w'orm,  the  maggot,  and  the  rot  have 


them  now  ;  but  such  a  labyrinth  of  arms 
and  legs,  such  heaps  of  fore-shortened 
limbs,  entangled  and  involved  and  ju in- 


changed  the  surface  of  the  wood  beneath 
the  touch,  as  time  will  seam  and  roughen  a 
smooth  hand.  If  ever  Ghosts  act  plays, 


bled  together,  no  operative  surgeon,  gone  they  act  them  on  this  ghostly  stage. 


mad,  could  iniiigine  in  his  wildest  delirium. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  subterranean 
church  here.  The  roof  is  supported  by 
marble  pillars,  behind  each  of  which  there 
seemed  to  be  at  least  one  beggar  in  ambush: 
to  say  nothing  of  the  tombs  and  secluded 
Yol.  Vlll.  No.  H.  62 


And  find  it  dreary,  too,  most  likely  if  they 
come  from  the  pleasant  Cemetry  at  Bologna, 
where  I  found  myself  walking  next  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  among  the  stately  marble 
tombs  and  colonnades,  in  company  with  a 
crowd  of  common  people — all  good  temper- 
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ed  and  obliging,  as  ibey  always  arn  in  Italy 
to  every  one  who  has  a  cheerful  word  for 
them — and  escorted  hy  a  liille  cicerone  ol 
that  town,  who  was  excessively  anxious  for 
the  honor  of  the  place,  and  most  stdicitous 
to  divert  my  attention  from  the  had  monu¬ 
ments:  whereas,  he  was  never  tired  of  ex¬ 
tolling  the  good  ones.  Seeing  this  little 
man  (a  good-humored  little  man  he  was, 
who  seemed  to  have  nolhinji  in  his  face  hut 
shining  teeth  and  eyes)  looking  wistfully, 
as  I  tliought,  at  a  certain  p!(»t  of  grass,  1 
asked  him  who  was  huried  there.  “The 
poor  people,  Signore,”  lie  said  with  a  shrug 
and  a  smile,  and  stopping  to  look  hack  at 
me — for  he  always  went  on  a  little  before, 
and  look  off  his  hat  to  introduce  every  new 
monument.  “Only  the  poor,  Signore! 
It’s  very  cheerful.  It’s  very  lively.  How 
green  it  is,  how  cool  !  It’s  like  a  meadow  ! 
There  are  five” — holding  up  all  the  fingers 
of  his  right  hand  to  express  the  number, 
which  an  Italian  peasant  will  always  do,  it 
it  he  w  ithin  the  compass  of  his  ten  fingers 
— “there  are  five  of  my  little  children  bu¬ 
ried  there,  Signore;  just  there;  a  little  to 
the  right.  Well !  'I’lianks  to  God  !  It’s 
very  cheerful.  How*  green  it  is,  how  cool 
it  is!  It’s  quite  a  meadow!” 

lie  looked  me  very  hard  in  the  face, 
and  seeing  I  was  sorry  for  him,  took  a  pinch 
of  snuff,  (every  cicerone  takes  snuff,)  and 
made  a  little  how — partly  in  deprecation  of  j 
his  liaving  alluded  to  such  a  subject,  and  i 
partly  in  memory  of  the  children  and  his! 
favorite  saint.  It  was  as  perfectly  an  un-j 
affected  and  as  natural  a  little  how  as  ever 
man  made.  Immediately  afterwards  he 
took  his  hat  off  altogether,  and  begged  to 
introduce  me  to  the  next  monument ;  and 
his  eyes  and  his  teeth  shone  brighter  than 
before. 

O^We  learn  that  Mr.  Dickens  has  sud¬ 
denly  discontinued  this  admirable  series  of 
Letters,  with  the  probable  design  of  issuing 
them  in  another  form.  We  break  off  the 
thread  thus  abruptly  with  no  little  regret. 
— Editor. 


From  Fraeer’a  Magnzii;e. 

THE  SIKHS— THEIR  RISE  AND  PROGRESS. 

The  founder  of  the  sect  hy  whom,  under 
the  deimmination  of  Sikhs,  thePunjauh  has 
for  half  a  century  been  governed,  and  to  a 
great  extent  inhabited,  was  Nanac  Shah,  a 
Hindu  of  the  tribe,  of  Vedi,  in  the  Chastrya 
caste.  He  was  horn  in  the  year  of  Christ 
14()‘J,ata  village  called  T'alwandi,  in  the 
di.strict  of  Bhatti,  and  province  of  Lahore; 
and  from  his  earliest  years  is  described  as 
devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  truth,  and 
to  the  Ci  nteinplation  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
Many  marvellous  stories  are  told  of  liim,  of 
course,  which  all  resolve  themselves  into 
this:  that  becoming  satisfied  of  the  many 
absurdities  that  abound  in  the  popular  be¬ 
lief  of  liis  countrymen,  and  discrediting  the 
fables  with  w  hicli  Mahommedanism  is  over¬ 
spread,  he  not  only  adopted  as  his  own 
creed  a  pure  Theism,  hut  did  his  best  hy 
persuasion  and  argument  to  bring  others  to 
the  same  way  of  thinking.  Nanac,  how¬ 
ever,  appears  to  have  been  a  wise,  as  well 
as  righteous  reformer.  He  assumed,  and 
with  justice,  that  in  the  religions  both  of 
the  Hindus  and  the  Moslems,  there  was  a 
common  foundation  of  truth.  He  disa¬ 
vowed,  therefore,  every  thing  like  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  root  out  either  system;  hut  sought 
to  reconcile  the  disciples  of  each  to  reason, 
and  to  one  another,  hy  inviting  them  etjual- 
ly  to  return  to  the  pure  and  simple  faith 
from  which  both  had  been  induced  to  stray. 
Accordingly  he  interfered  hut  little  with 
the  usages  of  common  life  to  which  those 
with  w  hom  he  conversed  were  accustomed. 
He  endeavored,  indeed,  to  break  down 
among  Hindus  the  religious  distinctions  of 
caste,  hy  proclaiming  wherever  he  went 
that  in  the  sight  of  God  all  men  were  equal. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  he  invited  the  Ma- 
homniedans  to  abstain  from  practices,  such 
as  the  slaughter  of  the  cow,  which  were  of¬ 
fensive  to  the  prejudices  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors;  hut  beyond  these  limits  he  never 
ventured.  Nanac’s  teaching  was  simjile, 
gracious,  and  therefore  sublime.  He  en¬ 
deavored  with  all  the  power  of  his  own 
genius,  aided  hy  the  authority  of  writers  of 
acknowledged  vvcighl  on  both  sides,  to  im¬ 
press  upon  Hindus  and  Mahommedans; 
alike,  a  belief  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead 
while  in  their  dealings  one  with  another 
he  inculcated  love  of  toleration  and  an  ab¬ 
horrence  of  war ;  and  his  life  was  as  peace¬ 
able  as  his  doctrines. 
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The  opinions  of  Nanac  had  gained  soj 
much  ground  while  he  lived,  that  at  his  I 
death,  Guru  Angard,  his  successor,  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  con¬ 
tinually  increasing  party.  Like  the  found¬ 
er  of  the  sect,  Angard  was  a  teacher  of 
reverence  and  devotion  towards  one  God, 
and  universal  peace  among  men;  neither  i 
docs  any  change  appear  to  have  been  intro-! 
duced  into  the  Sikh  tenets,  till  persecution 
and  wrong  drove  a  people  benevolent  in 
principle  to  gird  on  the  sword,  which  they  | 
have  tiever  since  laid  aside.  The  outrage; 
in  (piestion  befell  in  1606,  when  Argun- 
mal,  Guru  or  chief  teacher  of  the  body,  ex¬ 
cited  the  jealousy  of  the  Mahommedan  ru¬ 
lers  of  the  province,  and  was  put  to  death, 
lie  had,  by  collecting  the  sacred  treatises 
of  his  predecessors  into  a  volume,  and 
blending  with  them  his  own  views  on  vari¬ 
ous  important  points,  given  a  consistency 
and  form  to  the  religion  of  the  Sikhs,  sucli 
as  it  had  not  previously  been  seen  to  pos¬ 
sess.  And  the  dominant  party  taking  the 
alarm,  and  as  tradition  records,  having  their 
bad  passions  ministered  to  by  a  rival,  caused 
Argun  to  be  cast  into  prison,  where  he 
died. 

Argun  left  a  son,  Nar  Govind  by  name, 
who,  though  y»)ung,  possessed  both  talent 
and  energy  of  character,  and  who  succeed-! 
ing  to  the  chiefship,  gave  at  once  and  for- ' 
ever  a  new  turn  to  the  tastes  and  feelings! 
of  his  followers.  IJe  put  arms  into  iheir 
hands,  and  in  the  name  of  a  religion  of' 
peace  waged  implacable  war  with  the  per-; 
secutors.  He  likewise  so  far  broke  in  upon  i 
the  ordinary  habits  of  his  people,  that  he  j 
permitted  them  to  eat  the  llesh  of  all  ani-j 
mals  except  the  cow;  thus  marking  his  | 
hatred  of  the  Mahommedans  by  sanctioning  i 
the  use  of  swine’s-de^h,  whicli,  though  es¬ 
teemed  by  the  lower  tribes  of  Hindus,  is  to  I 
the  Moslem  an  abomination.  Nar  Govind 
is  said  to  have  worn  in  his  girdle  two 
swords;  and  being  asked  why  he  did  so, 
made  answer,  “One  is  to  avenge  the  death 
of  my  father,  the  other  to  destroy  the  mira¬ 
cles  of  Mahommed.” 

Five  sons  survived  Argun,  of  whom  two 
died  without  descendants;  two  more  were 
driven  to  the  mountains  by  the  persecutions 
of  the  Mahommedans;  while  ihe  fifth,  his 
eldest,  died  before  his  father,  leaving  two 
sons,  Daharmal  and  Nar  Kay.  The  latter 
succeeded  his  grandfather  in  1644,  and 
owing,  probably,  to  the  vigor  of  Arungze- 
be’s  government,  passed  his  days  in  peace. 
But  in  1661,  the  year  of  his  decease,  a 


violent  contest  arose  about  the  succession, 
which  was  referred  to  Delhi,  and  by  the 
imperial  court  sent  back  again  to  be  decided 
by  the  free  votes  of  the  Sikhs  themselves. 
For  as  yet,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
intluence  of  the  chief  was  purely  spiritual. 
He  did  not  affect  temporal  authority,  nei¬ 
ther  was  he  followed  into  the  field  as  one 
u  ho  sought  to  establish  the  independence 
of  a  people,  or  his  own  right  to  rule  over 
them.  His  was  the  leadership  of  a  sect ; 
and  as  Arungzebe  appears  to  have  granted 
free  toleration,  so,  in  matters  of  civil  ar¬ 
rangement,  both  Nar  Kay  and  his  religion¬ 
ists  paid  to  Arungzebe  a  willing  obedience. 
Accordingly  the  Sikhs,  in  1664,  elected 
Nar  Creshn  to  be  chief,  in  preference  to 
Kam  Kay,  both  being  sons  of  Nar  Kay  ; 
and  on  the  demise  of  Creshn  passed  over 
I  Kam  Kay  xMoullin,  and  placed  his  uncle, 
j  fegh  Behadur,  at  their  head.  This  was 
!  one  of  the  sons  of  Nar  Govind;  whom  per- 
I  sedition  had  driven  to  the  mountains  ;  and 
i  now,  again,  he  appears,  chiefly  through 
I  the  malice  of  his  nephew,  to  have  suffered 
I  much  dis(]uiet.  It  must  be  acknowledged, 

:  however,  that  over  this  portion  of  Sikh  his¬ 
tory  a  Ciiiisiderable  cloud  has  fallen.  The 
truth  is,  that  this  sect  was  well  nigh  crush- 
'  ed,  in  conseijuence  of  the  endeavor  of 
Nar  Govind  to  raise  it  into  political  im¬ 
portance  ;  and  not  till  the  dissolution  of  the 
Mogul  empire  which  ensued  upon  the  death 
of  Arungzebe,  did  it  exhibit  any  marked 
signs  of  returning  vitality. 

'J'egh  Behadur  snflered  a  violent  death, 
and  his  son,  Guru  Govind,  cherished  an 
implacable  hatred  of  the  murderers.  Cir¬ 
cumstances,  moreover,  favored  him  more 
than  they  had  done  his  warlike  predecessor 
and  namesake;  and  he  took  full  advantage 
of  them.  He  made  his  first  appearance  at 
the  h^nd  of  an  armed  band  among  the  hills 
I  of  Serinagar  ;  and  when  forced  by  superior 
numbers  to  abandon  that  theatre  of  opera¬ 
tion,  he  rej»aired  to  the  Punjaub,  where  a 
j  Hindu  chief,  in  active  rebellion  against  the 
government,  welcomed  him  gladly.  He 
was  put  in  possession  of  Mak-haval,  a  town 
on  the  Sutlej,  and  of  the  villages  dependent 
upon  it,  and  set  up  forthwith  for  a  prince 
as  well  ns  a  high  priest.  Crowds  of  warriors 
gathered  round  liis  standard,  and  he  gain¬ 
ed  over  converts  to  his  religious  opinions 
from  day  to  day.  All  these  he  encouraged 
to  devote  themselves  to  steel,  by  carrying 
arms  constantly  about  them,  and  using  them 
freely.  He  would  admit  of  no  avenue  to 
advancement  except  personal  merit.  He 
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cbaiigetl  the  name  of  the  sect  from  Sikh  to! 
Sin^rli,  that  is,  Lion  ;  and  conferring  upon 
all  his  followers  alike  the  title  which  here¬ 
tofore  only  the  Rajaputs  had  borne,  taught  I 
them  to  aspire  after  a  similar  military  rep-^ 
utation,  and  to  achieve  it.  He  it  was  who  | 
commanded  the  Sikhs  to  wear  blue  dresses,  | 
and  not  to  cut  the  hair  either  of  their  heads  j 
or  beards.  Like  Argunmal,  he  was  an  au- ! 
thor  as  well  as  a  soldier;  for  he  added  to' 
the  Ade-Grant’h  of  the  former  his  own  not 
less  sacred  volume,  called  the  Podshah  Ka- 
Granl’h,  or  book  of  the  Tenth  King,  a  title 
which  he  boldly  assumed  to  himself,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  the  tenth  Guru,  or  spiritual 
chief,  from  Nanac. 

Guru  Goviiid  was  hir  a  while  successful 
in  every  undertaking.  He  overthrew  Rajas 
and  Zemundars  on  both  sides  of  the  Sutlej, 
till  an  appeal  w’as  made  to  Delhi,  and  Arung- 
zebe  sent  an  army  against  him.  He  fought  : 
with  the  resblution  of  despair,  but  was  beat- ; 
en  from  one  post  to  another ;  and  at  length, ! 
after  losing  wives,  children,  and  hosts  of^ 
adherents,  became  a  solitary  wanderer  and  . 
a  maniac.  He  was  the  last  spiritual  head  * 
of  the  Sikhs,  w  hom  a  prophecy  is  said  to  j 
have  forewarned  that  they  should  never  be  , 
able  to  number  more  than  ten  high-priests.  ' 
But  if  as  a  religious  body  they  lost  their ! 
consistency,  ;is  a  nation  they  became  for  j 
a  while  more  terrible  than  ever.  One  J5an- 
da,  or  Bairagi,  a  devoted  friend  and  fol- 1 
lower  of  Gurti  Govind,  seized  the  moment ! 
of  Arungzebe’s  death  to  raise  their  banner  I 
again.  He  won  many  battles,  committed  * 
frightful  atrocities,  overran  all  the  coun-  i 
try  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Jumna,  1 
and  was  at  last  wholly  routed  by  Abdel- j 
Samad  Khan,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  • 
successful  of  the  generals  of  the  Emperor  j 
Forokhseer.  The  wreck  of  the  more  res- f 
olute  among  his  troops  sought  shelter  | 
among  the  mountains  northeast  of  the  Pun- 
jaub,  whither  the  pursuers  were  unable  to 
follow  them.  Banda  himself,  with  many 
more,  was  taken  and  put  to  death,  while 
the  mass  of  the  people  bent  to  the  storm, 
and  for  awhile  ceased  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  it. 

It  was  thirty  years  subsequently  to  these 
events,  when  Nadir  Shah  carried  his  vic¬ 
torious  arms  into  the  heart  of  Hindostan, 
that  the  Sikhs  appeared  again  as  a  party  in 
the  arena.  They  descended  from  theii 
fastnesses,  and  falling  upon  the  peaceful 
inhabitants  of  the  Punjaub,  robbed  them  of 
the  property  which  they  were  endeavoring 
to  secure  from  the  rapacity  of  the  Persian 
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plunderer.  In  like  manner  they  hung  upon 
the  rear  of  the  Persian  army  during  its  re¬ 
turn,  and  stripped  it  of  much  of  the  booty 
which  had  been  gathered  in  Delhi,  and 
elsewhere.  Emboldened,  likewise,  by  the 
state  of  feebleness  into  which  the  empire 
had  fallen,  and  seeing  that  both  into  Cabul 
and  the  Punjaub  the  death  of  Nadir  had 
introduced  anarchy,  they  began  to  aim  at 
permanent  conquests  ;  and  being  joined  by 
their  ancient  co-rcligionists,  and  finding 
w  illing  converts  every  where,  they  gradual¬ 
ly  possessed  themselves  of  the  whole  extent 
of  the  country  of  the  five  rivers.  They  ap¬ 
pear,  however,  at  this  time,  to  have  been 
destitute  of  a  head,  either  civil  or  re¬ 
ligious.  Like  the  Anglo-Saxons,  they  fol¬ 
lowed  a  multitude  of  petty  chiefs,  w  ho  in  a 
great  council,  called  the  Guru-mata,  of 
w  hich  Guru-Govind  is  said  to  have  been 
the  inventor,  made  choice,  ere  an  impor¬ 
tant  expedition  was  begun,  of  the  warrior 
who  should  lead  in  it  ;  but  the  authority  of 
the  chief,  as  it  was  conferred  upon  him  for 
a  special  jmrpose,  so,  as  soon  as  the  object 
for  which  it  had  been  given  was  attained,  it 
ceased  of  its  own  accord.  Such  a  state  of 
things,  though  it  might  render  them  formi¬ 
dable  for  attack,  reduced  them  in  defensive 
warfare  to  great  weakness  :  and  their  in¬ 
ability  to  withstand  a  resolute  and  united 
enemy  was  proved  in  the  contests  which 
they  endeavored  to  sustain,  now  against 
the  Afghans,  and  now  against  the  Mahrat- 
tas.  Ahmed  Shah,  as  is  well  known,  chas¬ 
tised  them  severely,  and  established  his  son, 
Timour  Khan,  as  governor  at  Lahore;  but 
he  could  not  long  maintain  himself  there, 
and  was  driven  out.  Next  came  the  Mah- 
rattas,  who  after  seducing  Surhind,  march¬ 
ed  to  the  capital  of  the  Punjaub,  and  took 
jiossession.  But  the  battle  of  Puniput,  in 
1702,  broke  their  strength  for  ever,  and 
Lahore  and  all  the  districts  dependent  on 
it,  [lassed  once  more  under  Afl'ghan  rule. 
I'hen  followed  a  great  battle,  or  rather  sur¬ 
prise,  when  Ahmed  fell  upon  the  Sikhs  un¬ 
expectedly,  and  cut  to  pieces  20,000  of 
them.  Jiut  Ahmed  abode  in  the  country 
not  more  than  a  year,  and  his  return  to 
Cabul  gave  the  signal  for  fresh  risings,  and 
led  the  way  to  new  outrages.  Finally,  the 
chiefs  began  to  quarrel  among  themselves, 
feuds  being  transmitted  from  father  to  son  : 
and  the  nation  became,  in  consequence,  for¬ 
midable  to  itself  and  to  the  weak  govern- 

^  o 

nients  which  bordered  upon  it. 

The  Sikhs  were  in  this  state  when  Dau- 
lut  Rao  Scindia,  being  supported  by  an 
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army  of  which  French  officers  were  at  the 
head,  not  only  checked  their  incursions  in¬ 
to  the  upper  province  of  Iliudostan,  but 
compelled  their  chiefs  south  of  the  Sutlej 
to  pay  tribute,  and  accept  his  protection. 

And  had  it  not  been  for  his  war  with  the 
Fnglish,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  he 
would  have  made  himself  master  of  all  the 
fertile  provinces  that  lie  between  that  river 
and  the  Indus. 

Danlut  Rao  Scindia,  after  retreating  to  him  ;  and  almost  as  soon  as  his  son  and 
across  the  Sutlej,  was  forced  to  capitulate  ;  heir,  Runjeet,  was  born,  looked  about  for 
whereupon  the  Punjaub — and,  to  a  consid-  similar  benefits  to  the  nation  througli  him. 
erable  extent,  the  country  between  the  Sut- !  .Vccordingly,  the  Lion  of  the  Punjaub,  who 
lej  and  the  Jumna — submitted  to  t!ie  rule  |  first  saw  the  light  in  the  year  1780,  was,  in 
of  the  Sikhs.  These  set  up,  when  in  pow- 1  I78(i,  wedded,  or,  at  least,  betrothed,  to  a 
er,  the  same  form  or  system  of  government  j  bride  of  his  father’s  selection, 
under  which  they  liad  lived  and  fought  diir-  |  The  education  of  Runjeet  Singh  appears 
ing  their  .season  of  difficulty.  'Phe  smaller  ,  to  have  been  entirely  neglected.  He  never 
proprietors  of  the  soil,  the  lieads  of  villages  learned  so  much  as  to  read  or  to  write, 
and  towns,  and  so  forth, — the  whole  body.  Nature,  too,  seems  to  have  acted  the  part 
in  short,  of  local  governors  and  magistrates,  of  a  step-mother  towards  him  ;  for  he  was 
paid  obedience  to  one  or  other  of  twelve  attacked  by  the  sma!l-pox  in  his  infancy, 
chiefs;  for  twelve  aristocrats  seem  to  have  and  not  only  had  his  face  scored  and  deep- 
divided  the  land  among  them,  and  to  have  ly  indented  by  it,  but  lost  the  siglit  of  one  of 
ruled  over  it  with  an  authority  co-equal —  his  eyes.  He  was  unfortunate,  moreover, 
at  least,  in  name — from  about  the  year  1705  in  this  respect,  that  his  father  died  in  the 
to  177T  The  associatit>ns  over  which  each  very  flower  of  his  days,  being  as  yet  under 
.sirdar,  or  chief,  held  rule  w'ere  called  Mis-  thirty;  and  Runjeet,  at  twelve  years  of  age, 
suls.  They  varied  both  as  to  extent  and  was  left  to  the  guidance  of  tutors.  They 
military  strength ;  the  largest  being  able  tc»  indulged  him  in  every  whim  and  caprice, 
furnish  10,0l)li  horse  for  war,  the  smallest  insomuch  that,  up  to  his  seventeenth  year, 
being  assessed  at  2.7fK).  Ft»r  it  is  worthv  of  his  life  was  one  of  constant  and  frightful 
remark,  that  though  for  purposes  of  domes-  dissijiation.  Indeed,  the  national  charac- 
tic  administration  each  chief  or  sirdar  was  ter  was  by  this  time  wholly  changed  from 
perfectly  independent  of  the  others,  in  case  that  which  its  founder  designed  it  to  be. 
of  danger  from  without,  all  were  cxpecte<l  i  Exces.ses  of  all  sorts,  over-eating,  over- 
to  act  under  a  common  standard.  And  the  ;  drinking, — the  coarse  feeding  of  the  North 
Guru-mata,  or  great  council  of  the  nation,  i  combined,  with  the  hideous  vices  of  the 
composed  entirely  of  chiefs,  determined  on  i  East,  to  render  the  Sikh  the  most  disso- 
whoni  sliould  be  conferred  the  honor  as  well  lute  and  depraved  among  all  the  fami- 
as  the  responsibility  of  commanding  the  lies  of  men.  And  from  his  twelfth  to  his 
whole.  seventeenth  year  Runjeet  Singh  appears, 

Runjeet  Singli,  the  Lion  of  the  Punjaub,  in  all  these  respects,  not  to  have  come 
and  the  true  founder  of  the  Sikh  empire,  j  short  of  the  most  dissolute  of  his  subjects 
derived  his  descent  from  one  of  these  feudal  j  and  countrymen. 

chiefs.  His  grandfather,  Chiirut  Singh,  Runjeet  Singh  was  yet  in  the  midst  of 
was  sirdar  of  the  Sookeer-chuck  Missul,  his  career  of  vice,  when  Shah  .Mahommed, 
and  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  least  from  Cabul,  broke  in  upon  the  Punjaub 
powerful  of  the  confederation,  his  retainers  with  a  powerful  army.  Chief  after  chief 
numbering  no  more  than  2501)  horse.  Like  went  down  befiire  him;  and  Runjeet, 
his  brother-chiefs,  he  was  constantly  at  among  others,  fled  from  his  home  and  his 
war,  invading  the  territories  of  a  neigh-  government.  But  in  his  case,  misfortune 
bor  or  repelling  invasion  ;  and  was  killed  appears  to  have  operated  beneficially.  He 
in  a  feudal  battle  by  the  bursting  of  his  own  aw’oke,  as  it  were,  to  a  sense  of  his  proper 
matchlock,  though  not,  as  the  records  of  duties,  and  forthwith  devoted  himself  to 
his  nation  aver,  till  he  had  slain  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  his  enemies.  He  died  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  much  peril  to  his  tribe,  inasmuch 


the  management  of  public  alTairs,  and,  in 
due  time,  to  the  aggrandizement  of  his  Mis¬ 
sul.  He  could  not,  indeed,  offer  to  Shah 


as  his  son,  Maha  Singh,  was  a  boy  of  only 
ten  years  old ;  and  in  the  Punjaub,  not  less 
than  elsewhere,  the  reign  of  a  minor  is 
almost  always  a  feeble  one.  But  the  Mi.s- 
sul  held  together,  and  Maha  exhibiting,  as 
he  advanced  towards  man’s  estate,  great 
vigor  both  of  body  and  mind,  it  soon  began 
to  enlarge  its  influence.  Moreover,  Maha, 
like  a  politic  chieftain,  married  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  sirdar,  who  proved  very  serviceable 
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Mahommed  resistance  in  tlie  field.  His 
military  strength  was  broken,  and  hinisell 
a  fugitive  ;  but  he  managed  to  ingratiate 
himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  AlT- 
ghan,  and  gathered  up,  by  little  and  little, 
the  fragments  of  his  principality.  At  last, 
when  .Mahommed,  after  his  insane  march 
upon  Delhi,  returned  in  179?,  if  not  defeat¬ 
ed,  at  all  events  baflled,  to  his  own  land, 
Runjeei  contrived  to  lay  the  victor  under 
an  obligation,  and  made  the  most  of  it. 
While  crossing  the.  Indus,  eight  or  ten  of 
the  Alfghan  guns  were  upset,  and  sank 
into  the  river.  There  was  no  time  to  raise 
them,  for  Persia  was  up,  and  the  D.iorannee 
cmjiire — very  imperfectly  coHsoliijaled,  at 
the  best — could  not  be  exposed  to  invasion 
in  any  of  its  fices  without  imminent  haz¬ 
ard.  Whereupon,  .Mahommed  commis¬ 
sioned  his  friend  llunjeet  to  recover  and 
send  him  back  his  artillery;  and  llunjeet 
obtained,  as  the  reward  of  his  service,  a 
grant  of  Lahore.  Let  us  do  the  old  Lion 
justice.  He  raised  the  guns — if  we  recol¬ 
lect  right,  twelve  in  number — and  retain- 
ing  only  four  for  his  own  use,  sent  the 
other  eight  to  l*eshawur. 

Having  thus  tasted  the  sweets  of  com¬ 
mand,  and  feeling  the  growth  of  ambition 
within  him,  Runjeet  proceeded,  with  eipial 
boldness  and  address,  to  extend  the  limits 
of  his  empire.  Sometimes  by  a  skilful  di¬ 
plomacy,  sometimes  by  violence,  he  gained 
an  ascendency  over  his  neighbors,  till  both 
in  the  Punjaub  and  in  the  territories  east 
of  the  Sutlej  they  paid  him  tribute.  So 
early  as  181)2  he  had  assumed  a  command¬ 
ing  position  among  the  Sikh  sirdars,  and 
appeared  nowise  disposed  to  rest  contented 
with  it ;  and  the  dissensions  which  soon 
after  arose  in  the  royal  family  of  Cabul 
presented  an  opening  to  his  spirit  of  enter¬ 
prise,  of  which  it  took  immediate  advan¬ 
tage.  He  marched  into  Mooltan,  and 
though  unsuccessful  at  first,  ceased  not  to 
renew  his  attempts  till  he  had  subdued  it. 
Eastward  and  northward,  likewise,  his  vic¬ 
torious  banners  were  borne  ;  and  he  was  1 
looking  with  a  covetous  eye  upon  the  prov¬ 
inces  beyond  the  Indus,  when,  in  18l)  >,the 
irruption  of  the  Mahrattas,  bringing  Lord 
Lake  and  an  English  armv  in  their  train, 
recalled  him.  'The  part  which  Runjeet 
was  now  required  to  play  proved  both  ditfi- 
cult  and  delicate.  His  respect  for  the 
power  of  England  would  have  led  him  to 
refuse  an  asylum  to  the  Mahrattas,  had  not 
the  religious  prejudices  of  his  subjects,  and 
in  some  sort  his  own,  fallen  into  the  oppo- 
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site  scale  ;  and  how  to  make  the  balance 
hang  evenly,  puzzled  him  much.  He  man¬ 
aged  matters,  however,  with  consummate 
address.  Atfecling  good  will  to  both  par¬ 
ties,  and  seeking  only  to  reconcile  them,  he 
managed  to  get  rid  of  both  without  a  col¬ 
lision,  and  marked  his  delight  at  their  de¬ 
parture  hy  commiltii'g  such  fearful  excesses, 
in  the  course  of  the  great  religious  festival 
of  the  Hoolee,  that  for  four  months  he  was 
not  able  to  mount  his  horse. 

The  fame  of  Runjeet  Singh  was  now 
spread  throughout  the  whole  of  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  five  rivers ;  and  most  of  the 
chiefs  having  become  his  tributaries,  the 
Missuls,  or  tribes,  were  absorbed  and  con¬ 
solidated  into  a  kingdom.  He  aspired 
next,  at  the  subjugation  of  the  sirilars,  to 
jthe  left  of  the  Sutlej,  and  gave  out  that  the 
Jumna  was  the  proper  line  of  demarkation 
between  his  dominions  and  those  of  the 
English.  lint  ho  had  not  pushed  his  con¬ 
quests  fir  (though  wherever  he  went  Vic¬ 
tory  followed  in  his  footsteps),  ere  the 
chiefs  sent  to  implore  the  protection  of  the 
lirilish  government;  and,  in  1807,  Mr.,  now 
Lord  .Metcalfe,  set  out  ujion  the  mission, 
which  first  established  between  the  Sikhs 
and  ourselves  specific  relations.  At  first, 
Runjeet  exhibited  little  disposition  to  listen 
to  the  counsels  of  moderation  which  the 
English  envoy  conveyed  to  him.  He  was  in 
the  full  tide  of  conque.st,  and  conquerors 
are  seldom  willing  to  stop  in  their  career 
and  to  go  backwards.  But  Runjeet  was 
too  prudent  to  hold  otherwise  than  in  pro¬ 
found  respect  a  power  which,  in  half  a 
century,  had  supplanted  that  of  the  Mogul, 
and  become  masters  of  the  very  empire 
where,  at  first,  its  representatives  had  craved 
for  leave  to  carry  on  trade,  and  submitted 
to  all  manner  of  contumelies  and  insults 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  it.  Moreover, 
an  event  occurred  in  the  heart  of  his 
camp,  which  gave  the  Sikh  monarch  a 
very  exalted  opinion  of  the  qualities  of  the 
Companv’s  toops.  Mr.  .Metcalfe  was  at¬ 
tended  in  his  mission  by  an  escort  of  Sepoys, 
two  or  three  companies  of  a  regiment  of 
infantry,  and,  either  by  accident  or  tlesign- 
edly,  the  soldiers  composing  them  were 
Mussulmans.  The  season  of  a  Mussul¬ 
man  festival  came  round  while  the  envoy’s 
tents  were  pitched  in  Runjeet’s  camp; 
and  the  Sepoys,  attending  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  their  religion,  proceeded  to  keep 
the  feast  as  their  law  directed.  The  pro¬ 
ceeding  gave  mortal  oflTence  to  the  Sikhs, 
who,  being  lashed  to  fury  by  the  declama- 
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tions  of  some  bigoted  priests,  seized  their 
arms  and  attacked  the  mission  camp.  No¬ 
thing  could  exceed  the  discipline  and  good 
conduct  of  the  guard.  They  formed,  met 
the  assailants,  and,  after  a  sharp  encounter, 
drove  them  back  with  loss,  though  the  | 
numbers  whicli  acted  directly  against  them  ; 
could  not  fall  short  of  2l)iM)  or  ilDDO.  Run- ; 
jeet  Singh  was  au  eye-witness  to  the  bat- 1 
tie,  and  the  impression  which  it  made  upoii  ■ 
him  operated  beyond  the  period  when,  wiihj 
some  didiculty,  he  caused  the  tumult  tOj 
cease.  I 

Beyond  all  question  the  proof  which  hc| 
semed  to  have  received  of  the  immcasura- 1 
ble  superiority  of  Hnglish  disciplined  troops  j 
over  his  own  irregular  levies,  induced  Ruu-‘ 
jeet  to  listen  with  a  more  favorahK''  ear 
to  the  remonstrance  of  the  envoy.  He  de- 
cline<l,  indeed,  to  relinquish  the  conquests 
which  he  had  actually  achieved,  and  seem¬ 
ed  loth  to  come  under  any  engagement 
never  to  push  them  farther.  But  when  a 
British  army,  »inder  Colonel  Ochterlony, 
took  the  field,  and  a<lvance«l  from  Delhi 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  supporting  the 
arguments  of  the  minister,  llunjeet  became 
convinced  that  they  were  unanswerable. 
One  by  one  his  garrisons  withdrew  from 
the  posts  of  which  he  had  put  them  in  oc¬ 
cupation,  while  the  Kuglish  advanced,  and  j 
established  themselves  in  force  at  Umbala.  j 
It  is  marvellous  how  much  weight  a  few 
batteries  of  nine-pounders,  especially  if  bay¬ 
onets  and  sabres  in  adequate  numbers  be 
beside  them,  carry  in  the  controversies  of 
nations,  llunjeet  admitted,  at  length,  that 
the  Sutlej,  not  the  Jumna,  would  make  the 
best  boundary  on  the  south-eastern  part  of 
his  doinini(*ns  ;  and,  on  the  2oth  of  April, 
1801),  a  treaty  was  ratified  on  both  sides, 
of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  in  this 
place  more  than  the  substance. 

The  treaty  in  question  determined,  | 

1.  That  there  should  be  perpetual  amity 
between  the  British  government  in  India 
and  the  court  and  nation  of  his  highness 
Maha  Rajah  llunjeet  Singh;  that  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  Sikh  nations  should  deal  with  each 
other  on  terms  of  reciprocal  good-will  ; 
that  the  former  should  never  interfere  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  latter,  so  long  as 
they  confined  themselves  to  tlie  north-west 
bank  of  the  Sutlej. 

2.  In  return  for  this  the  Maha  Rajah 
agreed  to  maintain  no  more  troops  on 
the  left  of  the  Sutlej  than  should  be  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  self-defence;  and  to 
abstain  from  all  encroachments  on  the 


rights  of  the  chiefs,  whom  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  had  taken  under  its  protection. 

3.  That  the  slightest  violation  of  the  en¬ 
gagements  thus  entered  into  on  both  sides 
with  good  faith,  should  put  an  end  to 
the  treaty,  whether  the  provocation  came 
from  the  Sikhs  or  from  the  Knglish. 

Having  arranged  this  important  business, 
the  British  Minister,  with  his  escort,  with¬ 
drew;  and  llunjeet  falling  back  behind  the 
Sulej,  a  proclamation  was,  by  authority 
of  tlie  goverrior-geueral,  put  forth  for  the 
guidance  of  the  protected  chiefs.  The 
document  in  questitm  explained,  “  'Fhat  the 
territories  of  Terhend  and  Matooa  (for 
such  was  the  designation  assumed  by  the 
Sikhs  of  Puteeala,  Naba.  Keend,  and  Ky- 
kul)  being  taken  umler  British  protection, 
llunjeet  Singh  was  prohibited  and  had 
[  agreed  not  to  interfere,  after  the  6th  of 
j  May,  18()1),  in  any  way  with  the  people  or 
!  their  ruler.  At  the  same  time  the  British 
!  government  set  uj)  no  claim  to  supremacy 
j  or  rule.  It  demanded  no  tribute,  nor  any 
I  otlier  mark  of  dependence,  but  left  the 
i  chiefs  at  liberty  to  exercise,  each  within  the 
j  limits  of  his  own  dominions,  plenary  au¬ 
thority  as  heretofore.  The  chiefs,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  required  to  facilitate,  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  the  movements 
of  such  Britisli  troops  as  might,  from  time 
to  lime,  be  employed  in  insuring  to  them 
and  their  subjects  invasion  from  the  Pun- 
jaub.  Moreover,  in  the  event  of  an  inva¬ 
sion  actually  taking  place,  the  chiefs  were 
informed  that  the  British  government  would 
expect  them  to  join  the  British  army,  with 
as  many  armed  followers  as  they  might  re¬ 
spectively  be  able  to  muster.  Again,  cer¬ 
tain  posts,  and  among  others  Loodiana, 
were  surrendered  to  the  English,  in  order 
that  garrisons  being  stationed  there,  the 
means  might  be  at  hand  of  overawing  the 
Punjauhees,  and  a  base  of  operations,  in 
the  event  of  war,  established.  'I'lie  protect- 
e«l  chiefs  were  to  grant  free  egress  from 
these  posts,  and  ingress,  to  all  merchants 
j  and  others  passing  to  and  fro  on  their  law¬ 
ful  business  ;  and  were  not  to  impose  any 
tribute  fin  horses  while  proceeding  through 
their  territories  for  the  purpose  of  being 
used  by  the  British  cavalry.  Finally,  the 
protecting  power  claimed  the  right  to  de¬ 
cide  in  all  (juestions  of  disputed  succession, 
and  declared  itself  entitled  to  occupy  iu  the 
event  of  a  failure  of  rifrhtful  heirs.  It  does 
not  appear  that  against  the  different  clauses 
of  this  proclamation  any  remonstrance  was, 
from  any  quarter,  sent  iu;  and  when  in 
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process  of  time,  one  or  more  reignin;; 
members  became  extinct,  tbe  sovereignty 
over  tbcir  possessions  passed  into  our 
hands;  no  one  presuming  to  deny  tlie  jus¬ 
tice  of  an  arrangement  which,  among  a 
people  where  tbe  privilege  of  ado|)tion  is 
never  conceded,  is  both,  by  rich  and  poor, 
admitted  to  be  legitimate. 

Shut  (mt,  by  these  means,  from  schemes 
of  compiest  on  one  side  of  the  Sutlej,  Rnn- 
jeet  Singh  forthwith  devoted  bis  energies  to 
the  extension  and  consolidation  of  his  pow¬ 
er  on  the  other;  ami  tbe  better  to  insure 
its  pertnanency,  he  began  in  this  same 
year,  181)0,  to  regiment,  and  in  s«mie  sort 
tliscipline  bis  trot)ps,  after  tbe  European 
fashion.  His  admiration  of  Mr.  .Metcalfe’s 
body-guard  led  him  into  this;  and  though 
he  employed  to  accomplish  his  j)tirpose 
only  deserters  from  the  English  native  re¬ 
giments,  with  Hindus,  who  had  served 
and  earned  their  perjsions,  the  progress 
which  his  men  made  was  very  creditable. 
His  battalions  of  fool  he  fixed  at  400  rank 
and  file  each.  He  had  likewise  his  reiinlar, 
as  well  as  irregular  cavalry;  while  his  ar¬ 
tillery  he  placed  under  a  distinct  commaiHl, 
and  took  infinite  pains  to  increase  both  its 
weight  and  its  etficiency.  Thus  supported, 
he  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  whole 
of  the  Punjaub  ;  and  renewed,  with  greater 
success  tlian  formerly,  the  invasion  of 
Mooltan;  while  events  were  already  in 
progress  at  Cahul,  and  tiiroughout  tlie  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  Doorannee  empire,  which  opened 
for  him  further  and  not  less  important  con- 
(juests  elsewliere. 

In  1809,  Shah  Sujah-ool-Mulk,  our  un- 
happy  puppet  of  1809,  was  driven  from  his 
throne.  In  1817  he  sought  shelter  at  La¬ 
hore,  where  Runjeet,  under  circumstances 
of  peculiar  cruelty  and  wrong,  forced  him 
to  give  up  the  Koh-i-noor,  the  largest  dia¬ 
mond  in  tlie  world.  Tliis  done,  he  march¬ 
ed  an  army  into  Kashmere,  of  which, 
though  repulsed  at  the  lieginning,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded,  in  the  course  of  time,  in  making 
himself  master.  Mooltan  also  was  eflectu- 
ally  subdued  ;  and,  in  IS  18,  partly  by  guile, 
partly  by  hard  fighting,  Peshawur  fell  into 
his  hands.  Whithersoever  he  went,  in  short, 
victory  altemled  him  ;  not  always  in  the 
first  instance,  nor  without  freejuent  re¬ 
verses  ;  hut  always  crowning  his  efforts  in 
the  end,  except  when  he  came  in  contact 
with  tlie  English.  And  this  lie  did  in 
1819,  under  circumstances  of  wliich,  per¬ 
haps,  he  might  have  had  some  reason  to 
complain,  had  he  not  been  as  far-sighted  in 
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his  views  of  policy  as  he  was  energetic  in 
war.  It  happened  that  one  of  the  protect¬ 
ed  chiefs, w  hose  residence  and  capital  lay  on 
the  left  of  the  Sutlej,  had  estates  or  territo¬ 
ries  from  which  he  drew  rents,  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  river.  Runjeet,  interpreting  his 
treaty  with  us  somewhat  favorably  for  him¬ 
self,  demanded  tribute  from  this  rajah  for  the 
lands  which  he  held  north-west  of  the  boun¬ 
dary  ;  and  the  tribute  not  being  immediate¬ 
ly  paid,  he  sent  an  armed  force  to  compel 
it.  The  Rajah  complained  to  the  protect¬ 
ing  power,  and  a  British  corps  took  the 
field.  Runjeet  had  no  wish  to  force  on  a 
w  ar  w  ilh  England  ;  he  therefore  ordered 
his  armed  collectors  to  retire  from  the  dis¬ 
puted  territory,  and  sacrifice  the  tribute. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  March,  1822,  that 
a  coujile  of  European  military  adventurers 
presented  themselves,  for  the  first  time,  at 
the  durbar  of  the  Maha  Rajah.  'I’hese 
were  MM.  Ventura  and  Allard  ;  the  former 
an  Italian,  the  latter  a  Erenchman  by  birth, 
but  both  officers  who  had  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  French  army  under  Napole¬ 
on.  iM.  Ventura  had  obtained  the  rank  of 
colonel  of  infantry,  M.  Allard  a  similar 
rank  in  the  cavalry  ;  and  both  had  fought 
in  many  battles,  including  the  last,  and,  to 
the  empire,  the  most  fatal  of  them  all,  the 
"real  fight  at  Waterloo.  Seeing  tlieir  for- 
tunes  III  aired  in  Europe,  they  sought  em¬ 
ployment  in  Persia ;  there  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  well  treated,  nor 
much  to  have  improved  the  slate  of  the 
shah’s  army.  But  however  this  may  he, 
they  grew  weary  of  the  siHt  of  life  which 
they  led  at  Tehran,  and  making  their  way 
through  Atlghanistan,  they  came  to  Lahore, 
and  desired  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the 
king.  Runjeet  appears  to  have  been  sus¬ 
picious,  at  the  outset,  of  their  motives, 
lie  couhl  not  understand  either  their  posi¬ 
tion  or  their  views  ;  and  the  Sikhs  being  a 
jealous  and  prejudiced  people,  jierhaps  he 
might  not  feel  that  it  would  he  altogether 
safe  to  take  them  into  his  confidetice.  He 
proceeded,  therefore,  with  great  caution  ; 
and  gelling  them  to  write  in  French  a  lit¬ 
tle  statement  of  their  past  career  and  fu¬ 
ture  jiurposes,  he  sent  it  to  parties  in  Loodi- 
ana,  whom  he  could  trust,  and  got  it  faith¬ 
fully  translated.  The  experiment  seemed 
to  satisfy  him.  He  look  them  at  once  into 
his  service,  as  military  instructors:  and, 
committing  his  infantry  to  the  one,  and  his 
cavalry  to  the  other,  saw  with  equal  wonder 
and  admiration,  the  rapid  progress  which 
both  arms  made  in  their  knowledge  of  mil- 
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it.iry  movements  and  exercises.  By  and 
by  another  French  gentleman,  M.  Court, 
who  had  been  well  educated  in  the  Poly¬ 
technic  School,  arrived  ;  and  he,  on  the 
recommendation  of  his  predecessors,  under- 
t(K>k  the  trainin2  of  the  Sikh  artillery. 


Moreover,  their  capability  of  sustaining  fa¬ 
tigue  is  great.  Long  of  limb,  ami  thin  and 
spare  in  their  figures,  they  accomplish 
marches  which,  in  respect  to  their  extent, 
would  sorely  try  an  Englishman.  They 
have  repeatedly  compassed  iUU)  miles  in 


\Vc  need  not  stop  to  c\|)lain  what  remark- j  eleven  days,  a  feat  seldom  surpassed  even 
able  progress  the  Sikhs  make  umler  their;  in  a  temperate  climate,  and  gigantic  where 
European  teachers.  Moreover  others,  such  i  the  thermometer  stands  at  112^  in  the 
as  M.  Avitabile,  came  ;  and  the  result  ofl  shade. 


their  combined  elTtirts  was  to  give  to  tlu'i 
Malta  Rajah  an  army,  before  which  nonej 
throughout  the  East,  except  tliat  of  Eng-j 
land,  could  stand.  Of  the  exact  amomit,! 


From  the  ratification  of  tlie  treaty  in 
1809  up  to  1819  lliere  was  little  or  no  di¬ 
rect  or  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the 
supreme  government  and  the  court  of  La¬ 


in  point  of  numbers,  to  which  it  was  raise<l,j  hore.  At  the  latter  of  these  dates  Sir  Alex- 


w'c  cannot  speak  with  accuracy  ;  but  this 
much  is  certain,  that  Sir  John  Kean,  on 
his  return  from  Cabul,  reviewed  about 
40,009  of  them  ;  ami  declared  in  London 
that  he  had  seldom  looked  upon  a  finer 
btidy  of  men,  or  inspected  a  cavalry  or  an 
artillery  better  mounted,  eipiipjicd,  and 
worked  even  in  Europe. 

If  we  take  the  amount  of  Runjeel’s  force, 


ander  Burns  arrived  at  Runjeet’s  durbar, 
bringing  w  ith  him,  as  a  gift  from  the  prince- 
regent,  four  enormous  dray-horses,  and  hav¬ 
ing  carried  back  some  valuable  information 
to  Calcutta,  was  again  in  1801  employed  on 
a  similar  errand,  and  the  move  was  followed 
up  not  long  aflerwanls  by  a  personal  inter¬ 
view  between  the  Maha  Rajah  and  the 
(jovcrnor-<reneral.  It  took  place  at  Ru[)er, 


when  it  stood  the  highest,  at  I.>9,0<I0  of  all  and  ended  in  a  solemn  renewal  of  the  en- 
arins,  we  shall  probably  not  go  much  be-  gagements  of  18119,  of  whicli,  liaving  some 
yond  the  mark,  lie  himself  called  it  21)9,-  notable  plans  under  consideration,  Riinjeet 
900  regular  and  irregular;  the  former  con-!  contrived  in  due  time  to  obtain  the  written 
sisting  of  disciplined  infantry,  the  latter  of  minutes.  The  next  thing  heard  of  him  was 
matchlock  men,  fantastically  dressed  ac- i  that  he  had  assembled  a  large  army  and 
cording  to  their  own  taste,  llis  regular  was 


cavalry, 
swords, 
lances ; 


about  I.!>,999  strong,  carried 
carabines,  and  some  of  them 
wearing  casques,  or  steel  helmets, 
with  shawls  wrapped  round  them ;  and 
armor  over  their  quilted  jackets,  either 
mail  or  cuirasses.  The  artillery  cannot  be! 
said  to  have  been  formed  into  a  distinct  | 
corps;  for  though  it  numbered  499  pieces, 
there  were  but  4999  gunners  drilled  to  use 
them,  the  working  of  each  piece  being  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  regiment  to  which  it  was  at¬ 
tached.  All  accounts  unite,  however,  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  guns  as  excellent ;  and  the  skill 
of  the  gunners,  whether  with  shot  or  shell,  as 
highly  creditable.  The  muskets  and  bayo¬ 
nets  with  which  the  regular  infantry  w’ere 
armed,  come,  like  their  cannon,  from  the 
great  foundry  of  Lahore.  They  are  much 
inferior  to  those  in  use  with  European  ar¬ 
mies;  and  the  troops  that  wield  them  are 
described  by  Mr.  Osborne  and  others,  as 
slow  in  their  manner  of  working. 

It  may  be  so  as  far  as  parade  mamruvres 
are  concerned,  but  the  Sikhs  have  shown 
themselves  rapid  marchers,  and  so  they  will 
again  in  the  event  of  a  prolongation  of  the 
war,  which  the  bloody  battles  of  Mootkee 
and  Ferozeshah  seem  only  to  have  begun. 


about  to  march  into 
very  much  surprised  was 


Scinde.  And 
he  when  the 
British  government  made  him  aware  that 
no  such  scheme  of  comjuest  could  be  per¬ 
mitted  ;  and  that  if  he  ventured  to  cross  the 
line  that  separated  his  present  dominions 
from  those  of  the  Ameers,  an  army  from 
Bombay  would  forthwith  compel  him  to 
return. 

Runjcct  Singh  was  very  indignant  on  re¬ 
ceiving  this  announcement.  He  contrived, 
however,  though  not  without  sending  the 
British  envoy  away,  to  hide  his  chagrin, 
and  being  as  prudent  as  he  was  bold,  yield¬ 
ed  with  a  good  grace  where  resistance 
seemed  to  be  hopeless.  And  partly,  per¬ 
haps,  because  his  conduct  on  the  occasion 
w'as  appreciated,  partly  because  his  good 
will  was  worth  more  than  the  cost,  Lord 
Auckland,  in  the  treaty  of  1838,  secured  to 
him  for  ever  the  province  swhich  he  had 
wrested  from  the  Affghans.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  now  well  understood  that  his  chiefs 
looked  with  much  disfavor  on  his  ac(|uies- 
cence  in  the  policy  of  England  at  that 
time,  and  scarcely  had  he  paid  Nature’s 
great  debt  ere  the  hostile  feeling  which  the 
natives  cherished  towards  the  English  con- 
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The  Lion  of  the  Piinjiub  died  at  a  very  ’ 
critical  moment  for  the  interests  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  English  in  India.  We  had; 
entered  upon  our  insane  expedition  to; 
Cahul,  and  were  already  involved  in  difli- i 
culties  which  seem  most  unaccountably  to  i 
have  taken  us  by  surprise,  when  the  old 
man,  feeling  his  end  approach,  gathered  the, 
whole  of  his  principal  officers  about  him 
and  caused  them,  in  his  presence,  European  i 
as  well  as  native,  to  take  the  oath  of  alle^i- 
ance  to  his  son,  Kurruk  Singh.  This  cer¬ 
emony  took  place  on  the  2Sth  of  .lune, , 
183’.),  and  in  a  few  days  subsequently  the; 
Maha  llajali  expired.  Now  Kurruck  Singh 
was  a  very  weak  man,  altogether  incapable 
of  sustaining  the  burden  of  such  an  empire' 
as  was  thus  laid  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
though  he  received  it  peacably  enough,  but 
a  short  time  elapsed  ere  difficulties  began 
to  gather  round  him.  lie  found  in  office 
men  whom  his  f.ither  had  trusted.  Rajah 
Dhejan  Singh,  with  his  son  the  Rajah  .Mera 
Singh,  and  liis  brothers  Cioolab  Singh  and 
Soochet  Singli,  and  naturally  gave  to  them 
the  confidence  which  they  appear  never 
in  the  previous  reign  to  liave  abused.  But 
though  able  men  and  sprung  from  a  good 
family,  they  had  been  born  poor,  and 
worked  their  way  from  the  station  of  pri¬ 
vate  troopers  in  one  of  Runjeet’s  regiments 
of  regular  cavalry.  Success  appears  to, 
be  as  fruitful  of  animosities  among  the 
Sikhs  as  among  ourselves,  and  the  four 
adventurers,  envied  at  every  stage,  now 
found  that  they  were  hated.  Other  great 
men  conspired  to  supplant  tliern  in  their 
master’s  councils,  and  succeeded.  They 
were  wToth,  and  entered,  without  delay, 
into  schemes  of  vengeance.  They  found 
also  in  Noo  Nelial  Singh,  the  son  of  the 
new  sovereign,  and  a  brave  and  clever 
youth,  a  not  unwilling  instrument  where¬ 
with  to  work.  Under  the  pretext  of  forcing 
the  Maha  Rajah  from  the  presence  of  a 
dangerous  favorite,  they  broke  into  the 
palace  with  armed  men,  slew  their  rival, 
Cheyt  Singh,  in  the  king’s  presence,  and 
cast  into  prison  a  whole  family  of  nobles. 
Then  followed  a  proclamation,  which  set 
forth  that  Kurruck  Singh  was,  from  mental 
imbecility,  incapable  of  carrying  on  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  government.  Then  was  Noo  Nehal 
placed  as  regent  on  the  throne,  and  Rajah 
Mera  Singh,  though  he  conceded  to  his 
father  the  foremost  place  in  regard  to  rank, 
became,  in  the  exercise  of  a  paramount  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  palace,  at  once  a  rival  and 
eye-sore  to  his  nearest  of  kin. 
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We  have  already  explained  that,  from 
the  moment  that  the  Sikhs  devoted  them¬ 
selves  “  to  steel,”  all  the  humane  and  pure 
moral  teaching  of  Nanac  Shah  ceased  to  be 
remembered.  I  nstead  of  abjuring  war,  they 
w’aged  it  incessantly,  and  indulged  besides 
in  vices  of  every  sort,  as  well  those  which 
brutalize  amid  their  tendency  to  render  the 
perpetrator  effeminate,  as  in  crimes  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  an  utter  disregard  to  human  life. 
The  court  of  Noo  Nehal  si)on  became  a  per¬ 
fect  sink  of  debauchery,  while  his  father 
was  understood  to  be  wasting  away  in  his 
seclusion  by  a  disease  wliich  common  report 
attributed  to  poison.  At  last  the  ill-fated 
Kurruck  Singh  died,  and  his  body  was, 
with  great  pomp,  consumed  to  ashes.  But 
Noo  Nehal  reaped  no  accession  to  his 
honors  from  the  event,  for,  returning  on 
his  elephant  from  his  father’s  obsequies, 
the  animal  backed  against  the  gateway  of 
the  palace  and  brought  dowm  a  mass  of 
I  brickwork  upon  the  head  of  its  rider.  An 
unworthy  favorite,  who  occupied  the  same 
houdah  with  him,  w’as  killed  upon  the  spot, 
while  the  skull  of  Noo  Nehal  received  so 
severe  a  fracture  tliat,  after  lingering  a  few 
hours  insensible,  he  expired. 

So  sudden  a  death  to  the  young  monarch 
!  occasioned  a  great  sensation  among  the 
Sikhs.  It  dissolved,  moreover,  the  whole 
frame-work  of  society,  for  there  was  no 
direct  heir  to  claim  the  throne — none,  at 
least,  possessing  personal  weight  enough  to 
ensure  a  ready  acquiescence  in  tlie  demand. 
As  far  as  England  is  concerned,  however, 
the  probabilities  are  that  the  death  of  Noo 
Nehal  is  not  much  to  be  regretted.  He 
never  made  any  secret  of  his  hatred  of  us, 
and  had  planned,  and  would  have  doubtless, 
sooner  or  later,  carried  it  out,  a  project  for 
involving  us  simultaneously  in  a  war  with 
j  the  Punjaub,  with  Nepaul,  Birmah,  and 
;  Cabul.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no 
;  denying  that  his  death  has  precipitated  the 
'  struggle.  The  revolutions  which  followed 
I  It  in  the  Punjaub,  fruitful  as  they  have 
I  been  of  evil  lo  the  natives  of  that  state, 
'  never  shook  the  hatred  wherew  ith  the  chiefs 
j  and  soldiery  regard  us.  Indeed,  so  irnpla- 
j  cable  is  this  feeling,  that  the  refusal  of  his 
j  temporary  successor,  Shere  Singh  by  name, 
;  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  General  Polh)ck’s 
I  army  and  cut  olTits  convoys,  C(*st  the  indi- 
jvidual  his  life.  But  we  are  anticipating. 

I  When  Noo  Nehal’s  fate  was  announced 
j  to  the  minister  Dhejan  Singh,  he  cast  his 
eyes  at  once  upon  Shere  Singh,  one  of  twin 
sons  whom  Mehtab,  one  of  Runjeet’s  wives, 
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had  borne,  but  of  whom  the  old  Lion  never 
would  acknowledge  the  legitimacy.  Shere 
Singh  was  a  man  of  considerable  energy  of 
character,  and  proceeded  at  once  from  his  j 
retirement  near  Umretzur  to  assume  the! 
reins  of  government;  but  the  widow  ofj 
Kurruck  Singh  opposed  him,  giving  out 
that  her  daughter-in-law,  the  relic  of  Noo  { 
Nehal,  was  rnceinte,  and  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  act  as  regent  till  the  child  should 
be  born.  At  first  the  tale  was  credited,  so 
both  Shere  Singh  and  Dhejan  Singh  with-  ^ 
drew  again  from  the  capital ;  but  the  false¬ 
hood  came  to  light  as  soon  as  men  recalled 
to  their  remembrance  that  the  interesting 
lady  numbered  no  more  than  eight  years  of 
age.  Accordingly,  Shere  Singh  took  the 
field  again  and  prevailed.  But  these  claims 
and  counter-claims,  as  they  could  not  be 
maintained  without  constant  appeals  to  the 
troops,  so  they  soon  converted  the  Sikh 
army  into  a  body  as  disorganized  and  mer¬ 
cenary  as  were  the  PraHorian  bands  of 
Rome.  Rivals  bid  for  their  services,  and 
were  served  and  betrayed  alternately.  Thus 
Shere  Singh  having  gained  his  end  by 
largesses,  kept  his  place  only  till  he  forgot 
to  be  profuse  among  his  troops,  and  was  | 
murdered  at  a  review,  the  very  minister ' 
who  raised  him  to  the  throne  being  a  party 
to  the  deed.  Other  assassinations  and 
military  riots  followed,  till,  in  the  end,  all  ; 
government,  or  semblance  of  a  government,  j 
ceased,  and  the  army,  after  existing  by 
plunder  as  long  as  it  could  be  had  on  the  ! 
Sikh  side  of  the  Sutlej,  advanced  towards' 
the  river  and  threatened  the  protected  prin-i 
cipalities.  i 

Here,  then,  we  stop  for  the  present.  ' 
Before  we  meet  our  readers  again,  the 
results  of  the  operations  which  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  neighborhood  of  Loodi- 
ana  will  have  transpired  ;  and  as  soon  as 
we  feel  ourselves  in  a  position  to  deal  fairly 
by  so  important  a  subject,  we  will  not  fail 
to  give  a  sketch  both  of  them  and  of  the 
circumstances  which  shall  appear  to  have 
led  to  them  and  arisen  out  of  them. 


of  Europe  than  with  any  other  period  in 
history.  We  allude,  first,  to  that  of  the 
Reformation,  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  England,  with  its 
corresponding  period  in  Italy  and  Germany, 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  ex¬ 
tending  to  Spain,  to  that  of  his  successor 
and  son,  Philip  II.,  the  husband  of  our 
Queen  Mary. 

The  second  period  alluded  to  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Europe,  arrived  a  hundred  years 
after ;  it  extends  over  about  fifty  years  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  comprising  the 
ministries  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  and  his 
successor  Mazarin  in  France,  correspond¬ 
ing  in  England  with  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.,  the  Rebellion,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
;  Stuarts  to  power.  It  is  especially  to  paint- 
'  ers  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge 
of  the  cardinal  ministers  of  both  France 
and  Spain,  of  their  sovereigns,  their  friends, 
their  enemies,  ami  the  courts  that  they  so 
I  despotically  governed. 

The  slate  of  the  fine  arts  in  Europe  at 
both  these  periods  (ihe  Reformation  and 
the  Rebellion)  was  glorious.  At  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  Holbein  resided  in 
England;  Albert  Durer  flourished  in  Ger¬ 
many;  'Pitian,  Tintoret,  Georgione,  and 
Paul  Veronese  were  protected  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  Charles  V.  ;  Raphael,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Janet,  and  Prismaticcio,  by  Francis 
I.;  Michael  Angelo  was  rather  persecuted 
than  protected  by  the  different  successive 
popes;  and  Pierin  del  Vago,  along  with 
several  other  artists,  worked  at  Genoa  for 
the  great  and  generous  Andrea  Doria. 

Richelieu  and  Mazarin  were  equally  in 
their  day  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  glory  in 
painting,  owing  to  their  enormous  wealth  ; 
commissions  were  sent  to  Italy  on  a  large 
scale,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the 
j  collections  of  France  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
j  the  poverty  and  the  bad  fortune  of  the 
'  sovereigns  of  England  and  Spain,  they 
'  protected,  as  well  as  their  ministers,  the  fine 
!  arts,  and  both  loved  and  understood  paint- 
I  ing.  Accordingly,  Rubens,  Vandyke,  Ve- 
i  lasquez,  and  Murillo,  along  with  the  famous 


miniature'  painters,  Oliver,  Petitot,  and 
~  Cooper,  having  transmitted  to  posterity  the 

likenesses  of  all  those  by  whom  they  were 
From  Frazer’s  Majiizinc.  surroundcd,  we  know  the  air  and  counte- 

URILLO,  OR  THE  PAINTER  WITHOUT  nance,  the  figure  and  costume  of  the  most 
AMBITION.  celebrated  persons  of  Pmrope  ;  and  thus 

are  we  become  intimately  acquainted  with 
It  is  through  the  assistance  of  the  fine  the  beauties  and  wits,  and  the  military  and 
arts  that  we  are  better  acquainted  with  two  political  leaders  of  the  day. 
of  the  most  striking  epochs  in  the  history  We  know  the  peculiar  expression  of  the 
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unfortunate  Charles ;  the  grace  of  Henrietta  j 
Maria;  the  portly  grandeur  of  her  mother, 
Mary  of  Medccis;  the  sternness  of  Wall-: 
stein,  according  so  exactly  with  Schiller  j 
and  Coleridge’s  description  of  that  extraor¬ 
dinary  man  ;  the  warrior  looks  of  the  great ' 
commander,  Spinola;  the  fatuity  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  so  exactly  in  accordance  with  his  i 
character  and  conduct ;  and  the  vulgarity  ! 
of  feature  of  the  minister  of  Spain,  Oli¬ 
vares,  joined  to  his  expression  of  stern  good  | 
sense. 

It  is  to  he  regretted  that  the  last  great 
painter  of  Europe,  Murillo,  left  but  few 
portraits  behind  him  of  persons  known  to 
posterity.  Murillo  appears  to  have  been  as 
great  in  portrait-painting  as  he  was  in  ideal 
or  religious  art.  The  portraits  he  has  left , 
are  perfect  in  point  of  truth  and  nature,  i 
but  Murillo  was  an  unambitious  man.  He! 
neither  sought  the  society,  the  approbation, 
nor  the  patronage  of  kings  or  ministers.  Iti  ; 
his  character  of  a  mild  and  gentle  nature, 
there  was  a  sighing  and  struggling  for  in- . 
dependence  of  mind  as  well  as  habits,  that  [ 
was  the  marked  characteristic  of  his  life.  : 
His  representations  of  himself  more  portray 
this  spirit  of  independence  than  his  con-  , 
ternplative  and  poetical  nature,  and  there  is 
more  energy,  vivacity,  and  animal  life 
expressed,  than  would  be  expected  in  the  | 
gentleness  and  love  of  quiet  and  retirement  : 
that  belonged  to  Murillo’s  character.  ■ 

There  are  two  portraits  of  Murillo  at  ‘ 
Paris;  one  is  reckoned  the  ehrf  (V  aiuvrc  < 
of  the  Spanish  gallery  in  the  Louvre,  the 
other  belongs  to  Louis  Philippe.  Both 
have  been  engraved,  and  are  well  known 
in  Enorland  through  the  engravings.  The 
one  belonging  to  the  king  represents  him 
older  and  more  grave  in  character  than  the 
former.  The  former  would  suit  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Columbus;  it  represents  boldness, 
acuteness,  and  sagacity.  The  latter  is 
more  religious  in  feeling  and  intent  on  his 
art.  Another  portrait,  by  and  of  Murillo, 
is  said  to  belong  to  Don  Berardo  de  Eriate 
in  Spain,  was  engraved  there,  and  the  en¬ 
gravings  sold  in  London ;  and  a  fourth 
portrait  is  known  in  Holland  and  Belgium, 
and  has  been  engraved  in  those  countries. 

There  are  also  portraits  in  the  Louvre  of 
Murillo’s  mother  and  of  his  servant ;  but 
the  most  celebrated  portrait  by  the  hand  of 
Murillo  is  now  in  England,  and  belongs  to 
Lord  Lansdowne,  who  bought  it  from  Mr. 
Watson  Taylor.  It  was  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land  by  a  Frenchman,  but  was  seen,  in 
1806,  in  its  original  place,  that  is,  hanging 


[June, 

up  in  the  repertory  of  the  Hospital  de  los 
V'^enerables  at  Seville.  It  represents  the 
superior,  Don  .lustino  Francisco  Neve,  the 
dear  friend  and  patron  of  Murillo,  in  whose 
arms  he  died.  It  is  a  whole  length  of  an 
ecclesiastic,  sitting  in  his  arm-chair,  and 
very  perfect  as  portraiture.  There  is  also 
in  the  Louvre  the  portrait  of  Don  Andreas 
de  Antrade,  with  his  dog,  a  whole-length. 
Of  this  picture  there  are  several  repetitions 
in  England.  One  of  these  repetitions  be¬ 
longs  to  the  queen  ;  another  is  at  Longford 
Castle  in  Wiltshire.  However,  Murillo’s 
portraits  are  rare.  He  painted  many  ab¬ 
bots,  bishops,  monks,  and  generals  of  mo¬ 
nastic  orders  in  Spain,  for  whose  convents 
and  chapter-houses  he  had  commissions  for 
large  works  of  a  religious  nature.  Of 
these  persons,  few  are  known  out  of  Spain, 
and  even  in  Spain  their  very  names  and  his¬ 
tories  are  unknown  or  forgotten. 

Murillo’s  reputation  as  a  painter  rests  on 
the  ideal  in  which  he  soared — on  the  earth¬ 
ly  nature  of  the  Spaniard  raised  by  his  ima¬ 
gination  and  traced  to  a  heaveidy  nature — 
on  a  poetical  feeling  which  came  not  forth 
in  words,  but  that  went  direct  from  the  mind 
to  the  hand  ;  at  the  same  time  his  art  was 
so  entirely  national,  that  the  most  ignorant 
can  immediately  distinguish  his  pictures 
from  those  of  any  of  the  Italian  school. 
'I'lie  religious  feeling  of  his  faith  and  creed 
is  expressed  in  every  performance.  W’e 
read  in  his  divine  jiictures  the  history  of 
Spain  and  of  the  Spaniards  ;  the  strong  and 
fiery  passions  of  the  South,  held  down  by 
the  Inquisition  ;  and  the  gloom  and  super¬ 
stition  of  its  kings  and  nobles.  In  Mu¬ 
rillo’s  compositions  may  be  read  many  a 
well-known  story  in  Spanish  life,  and  of 
the  greatest  individuals  of  the  nation  ;  the 
wisdom  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the 
gloom  and  intellect  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.,  the  crime  and  superstition  of  Philip  IL, 
the  sagacity  and  wisdom  of  Ximenes  and 
Olivares,  and  even  the  weakness  of  the  im¬ 
becile  Charles  II.,  that  monarch  who  so 
much  appreciated  Murillo’s  paintings,  that 
he  passed  a  law  prohibiting  their  exporta¬ 
tion  out  of  Spain,  thus  showing  sense  and 
feeling  enough  to  estimate  their  merit. 

Alongside  (»f  the  national  characteristics 
of  the  Spaniards  expressed  in  Murillo’s 
composition,  is  a  coloring  that  tells  of  the 
brilliancy  of  a  fine  climate;  it  is  the  beau¬ 
tiful  on  earth,  in  air  and  vegetation,  allied 
to  faith  in  God  and  in  the  saints;  all  these 
deeply  imbued  with  the  ferocity  of  the  early 
religious  wars,  which  made  and  created 


Murillo;  or,  the  painter  without  ambition. 
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those  s.Tme  saints  and  martyrs.  The  moral  I 
gloom  with  which  Murillo  was  surrounded 
only  cleared  off  now  and  then  under  ihe| 
influence  of  a  bright  sun  by  day,  and  a  clear,  j 
starry  firmament  by  night.  j 

Like  Spagnoletto,  Alurillo’s  reprrsenta-| 
tionsofour  Saviour  aie  disagreeable  in  the: 

O 


extreme.  They  express  human  nature,  not 
divine  nature  ;  Spaniards  in  feature,  pas¬ 
sions,  and  countenance.  Of  all  the  great 
painters,  it  is  'J'itian  who  has  best  combined 
the  divine  and  human  nature  of  our  Lord, 
blended  and  mingled  as  Scripture  has  au¬ 
thorized  our  belief.  It  must  be  rather  to 
the  pictures  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the 
martyred  saints  that  we  must  turn  to  become 
acquainted  with  Murillo.  Seethe  Madon¬ 
nas  in  Marshal  Souli’s gallery,  the  way  that 
they  float  in  air  on  the  canvass.  They  are 
evidently  painted  at  the  hour  of  setting  sun 
in  the  south  of  Lurope,  and  not  in  the 
street  of  a  crowded  metropolis,  under  the 
influence  of  a  chilling  easterly  wind,  or  a 
November  fog.  The  play  of  coloring  in 
these  pictures  is  so  harmonious,  that  the 
idler  lingers  long  before  them,  scarcely  able 
to  tear  himself  away,  and  yet  not  able  to 
explain  why  he  is  so  attracted  there.  One 
might  suppose  that  iMilton  had  contempla¬ 
ted  the  crt»wd  of  sunny  cherubims  in  which 
the  figure  of  the  Madonna  is  encircled, 
those  lovely  beings 


I 


I 
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“  111  llte  color  of  iho  rnintiow  live, 

And  play  in  llie  pliglilid  clouds.” 

It  is  but  Murillo,  Correggio,  and  Guido, 
that  can  paint  cherubims. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  bring  the  mind  to  a 
belief  that  the  same  artist  who  painted  these  } 
heavenly  visions,  and  thus  represented  as- , 
sumptions  and  martyrdoms,  could  have  ex- i 
ceiled  in  low  life  in  the  manner  in  which  | 
Murillo,  as  a  painter,  is  classed  in  the  gal- j 
lery  at  Munich.  There  he  is  known  but  j 
as  the  painter  of  real  life.  'I'he  ragged  beg¬ 
gar-boys  of  Seville  are  there  depicted,  de¬ 
vouring  grapes  and  melons,  and  playing  at 
cards  as  eagerly  as  if  they  staked  thou¬ 
sands.  All  objects  arc  represented  with  a 
truth  that  has  caused  it  to  be  said,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  these  paintings,  “  that  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  external  and  the  internal  free¬ 
dom  amidst  rags  and  poverty,  raises  these 
same  paintings  of  beggar  children  to  all 
that  art  can  depict  or  express.” 

Painting  began  at  once  in  Spain  ;  not 
like  the  schools  of  Italy,  gradually  and  suc¬ 
cessively,  but  dividing  immediately  into  the 


schools  of  Seville  and  Madrid.  That  of 
Madrid  owed  its  origin  to  El  Mudo  (Na¬ 
varette),  having  belonging  to  it  the  families 
of  Italian  origin  of  Castillo,  Carducci,  and 
others,  who  formed  Sanchez  Cocllo  (the 
favorite  painter  of  Philip  11.),  Pareda,  Col- 
lantes,  and  others. 

The  school  of  Seville  owed  its  origin  to 
Luis  de  Vargas,  and  Pietro  Campana,  both 
of  whom  were  formed  and  educated  in  Ita¬ 
ly,  and  this  same  school  continued  with 
Alonzo  Cano,  Zurbaran,  Velasquez, 
and  ended  with  Murillo. 

Murillo,  like  Velasquez  his  contempora¬ 
ry  and  master,  was  born  at  Seville  ;  and 
baptized  on  the  1st  of  January,  ItilS,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Bartolonie  Esteban.  His 
parents  were  of  humble  origin,  his  youth 
was  passed  in  obscurity,  without  education, 
without  pleasures,  without  resource ;  ‘‘  a 
most  melancholy  youth,”  as  one  of  his  biog¬ 
raphers  remarks  of  him,  often  leads  to  great- 
ne.'js.  At  last  Juan  de  Castillo,  a  distant 
relation,  took  the  boy  out  of  compassion 
and  charity  to  his  home,  whose  reputation, 
destined  to  be  so  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  art,  was  to  carry  down  the  name  of  the 
master  toposterity.  Castillo  drew  correctly, 
but  could  only  instruct  the  youth  in  the  dry 
and  cold  coloring  of  a  jirolessor  of  Seville; 
and  Murillo  shortly  Icli  him  to  go  to  Cadiz, 
where,  as  it  may  be  said,  he  became  self- 
taught.  'J’he  poor  boy,  deprived  of  all  in¬ 
struction,  of  all  study,  had  to  gain  his  daily 
bread  by  bis  pencil,  of  w  hich  he  scarcely 
knew  the  use,  and  could  not  make  great 
proficiency  in  an  art  which  he  it&ed  but  as 
the  means  of  procuring  daily  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing.  He  sold  his  religious  jiaintings  (paint¬ 
ed  on  wood)  by  the  dozen,  to  persons  going 
to  America,  an<l  to  the  newly  converted 
population  of  Peru  and  Mexico  :  but  in 
painting  these  daubs,  be  acquired  the  habit 
of  handling  a  paint-brush,  managing  his 
colors,  and  nothing  more. 

Murillo  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  when,  fortunately  for  him,  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  8j)anisli  painter,  Pietro  de  Moya, 
passed  through  Seville,  to  which  town  Mu¬ 
rillo  had  returned.  Moya  had  been  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  had  been  instructed  by  Vandyke, 
and  brought  with  him,  on  his  revisiting 
Spain,  the  brilliant  coloring  and  the  good 
taste  with  which  Vandyke  inspired  his  ad¬ 
mirers. 

At  the  sight  of  Moya’s  paintings,  Murillo 
fell  into  an  ecstacy  of  delight ;  he  was 
touched  with  the  spark  w  hich  sets  the  fire 
of  genius  into  a  flame.  But  what  could  he 
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do?  He  had  neither  money  nor  patronage  ;  j  to  he  superior  to  all  that  they  had  pro- 
and  soon  alter  Moya’s  visit  to  Seville,  Van-  duced. 

dyke  died,  so  that  it  would  have  been  useless  Notwithstanding  the  envy  which  gener- 
to  have  gone  to  England  ;  a  journey  to  Italy  ally  follows  success,  notw  ithstanding  the 
was  too  expensive  to  think  of  undertaking  ;  rivalry  and  hatred  of  Valdez  Leal,  of  Her- 
and  Moya  himself,  then  but  a  scholar,  was  rera  the  younger,  whom  Murillo  had  de¬ 
going  to  Granada.  In  a  fit  of  despair.  Mu- 1  throned  from  being  at  tlie  head  of  their 
rillo  took  a  desperate  resolution  ;  he  bought  1  profession  as  painters,  he  soon  rose  from 
a  large  canvass,  cutting  it  into  small  pieces, :  indigence  and  obscurity  to  renown;  and, 
which  he  covered  with  little  figures  of  the  in  1048,  he  was  in  a  position  good  enough 
Madonna,  of  the  Infant  Saviour,  with  cher- I  to  obtain  in  marriage  the  hand  of  a  rich 
ubims  and  garlands  of  flowers;  and  after  j  and  noble  lady,  Doha  Beatrix  de  Cabrera  y 
disposing  of  these  trifles  at  the  fair  at  8e- 1  Sotomajor. 

ville,  w  ith  a  few  pence  in  his  pocket,  nei- 1  From  the  year  that  Murillo  returned  to 
ther  asking  advice  nor  taking  leave  of  any  :  Seville  (i()45),  until  his  death  in  1082,  he 
one,  he  set  out  on  foot  for  Madrid.  It  was  j  rarely  left  his  native  place,  nor  indeed 
in  the  year  1G4B.  Arrived  at  Madrid,  he  ^  scarcely  his  studio  ;  spending  there  thirty- 
presented  himself  to  Velasquez,  then  in  all  seven  years  in  constant  and  incessant  ern- 
ihe  glory  of  his  reputation  and  his  good  ;  ployment,  and  by  that  means  producing  the 
fortune.  The  king’s  favorite  painter  re-  enormous  number  of  pictures  that  were  the 
ceived  the  young  artist  kindly,  encouraged  work  of  his  jiencil.  Given  up  to  his  art, 
him,  promised  him  work,  gave  him  the  ,  he  sought  neither  the  patronage  of  the  great 
means  of  studying  the  works  of  the  great  |  nor  the  applause  of  the  multitude,  but  made 
Italian  masters  in  the  palaces  and  at  the  his  happiness  in  jilacing  his  talent  at  the 
Escurial,  and  in  his  own  studio  Velasquez  disposal  of  those  persons  who  pleased  hini- 
finally  instructed  and  advised  him.  !  self  in  indulging  his  taste  for  composing  his 

Murillo  passed  tw^o  years  in  studying  the  ,  pictures  in  retirement,  and  fi>r  being  coin- 
great  colorists.  The  masters  he  preferred  pletely  independent  in  his  daily  habits  of 
were  Titian,  Rubens,  and  Vandyke,  Spag- 1  life.  The  chapters,  the  monasteries,  and 
noletto,  and  V'clasipiez.  Less  anxious  fur  the  grandees  of  Sjiain  sent  incessant  re¬ 
renown  than  for  independence  he  left  Mad-'(iaests  and  orders  to  the  artist  of  Seville; 
rid,  notwithstanding  Velasquez’s  wish  to  I  and  there  were  few  cathedrals,  sacristies,  or 
retain  him  in  that  city,  and  returned  to  Se- ^  convents,  that  did  not  possess  some  repre- 
ville  in  1045.  It  was  said  that  Murillo  look  sentation  of  their  patron  .saint  by  his  hand, 
a  disgust  to  courts  and  cities,  in  consequence  Most  of  the  illustrious  and  ancient  families 
of  the  disgrace  of  the  prime  minister  Oli- '  of  Spain  also  aspired  to  the  portrait  of  some 
vares,  w  hich  happened  in  4043.  He  was  a !  ecclesiastic,  friend,  or  relation  painted  by 
great  patron  of  the  arts,  and  was  sent  into  i  him. 

exile,  w  here  he  shortly  alter  died.  His  loss  j  The  Convent  of  Capuchins  at  Seville  at 
was  deeply  deplored  by  Velasquez;  and  it  the  beginning  of  this  century,  possessed 
is  probable  that  the  pure  and  simple-minded  nineteen  first-rate  pictures  painted  by  Mu- 
Murillo  may  have  taken  a  disgust  to  Madrid  ,  rillo,  and  the  Hospital  de  la  Claridad  had  in 
in  consequence  of  this  public  event.  No  j  its  little  church  eight  of  his  most  famous 
persuasions  of  Velascpiez  could  get  him  to  j  compositions.  He  received  from  the  hos- 
profit  by  the  king’s  bounty,  or  recoiiinienda-  j  piial  for  the  painting  of  “  Moses  Striking 
tions  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Rome.  I’aint-  the  Rock,”  13,300  rcaux  de  veilon  ;  for  the 
ers  are  as  excitable  as  patriots  or  poets.  “  Miracle  of  the  loaves  in  the  Desert,” 
Hardly  had  .Murillo’s  absence  been  no-  15,075;  and  for  all  the  eight  pictures  to- 
ticed  in  his  native  town;  but  the  astonish-  geiher,  32,000  reaux  de  veilon,  a  sum 
inent  was  great  when  the  following  year  he  amounting  to  about  850/.  of  our  money — a 
painted  for  the  Convent  ot  San  h'rancisco  large  sum  for  those  days,  and  for  Spain, 
three  pictures,  one  was  “The  Death  ol  The  most  laborious  and  productive  time  of 
Saint  Claire,”  a  picture  that  formed  the  his  life  was  from  his  fiftieth  to  his  sixtieth 
principal  ornament  latterly  of  the  Aguado  year;  proving  in  art  as  in  literature,  that 
Gallery  at  l^aris.  Every  one  inquired  where  ihe  greatest  works  of  a  man  of  genius  are 
Murillo  could  have  learned  this  noble  and  towards  his  decline,  when  he  can  unite  ex- 
attractive  style,  which  partook  of  the  man-  perience  and  habit  to  invention  and  imagi- 
ner  of  Spagnoletio,  Vandyke,  and  Velas-  nation.  Murillo  is,  of  all  the  Spanish  mas- 
quez,  and  that  was  thought  from  its  variety  ters,  the  one  who  possessed  the  most  of  the 
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ideal  and  of  a  poetical  grandeur  in  his 
works.  He  seldom  made  use  of  allegory 
in  his  compositions,  but  went  straight  to  his 
point  to  represent  the  scene  as  he  imagined 
it,  without  having  recourse  to  learning,  or 
to  tradition,  or  to  legendary  tale,  as  had  the 
great  Italian  masters. 

Murilh>,  like  many  of  the  great  painters, 
had  three  successive  manners;  and  these 
were  called  in  Spanish,  frioy  lolidu,  if  va- 
poruso  (cold,  warm,  and  vaporous),  'i'hese 
three  terms  sufliciently  indicate  the  manner 
of  each, — ihe  children,  the  beggars,  and 
the  scenes  of  every-day  life,  in  which  Mu¬ 
rillo  excelled,  were  jiainted  in  his  first  style, 
as  were  a  few  of  his  monastic  scenes. 

The  silvery  tone  in  which  his  Annuncia¬ 
tions  are  painted,  are  in  the  style  called  va¬ 
porous;  harmonizing  all  throughout,  and 
giving  to  the  scene  the  appearance  of  the 
lighted-np  clouds,  a  miraculous  but  fantastic 
light,  full  of  the  charms  of  effect  and  the 
triumph  of  coloring,  and  attempted  previ¬ 
ously  but  by  Ciuido  and  Correggio. 

Murillo’s  third  manner,  the  warm  tint, 
was  the  one  that  he  jireferred.  Some  of 
liis  largest  compositions,  now  in  the  Muse¬ 
um  at  Madrid,  arc  painted  in  this  manner, 
and  they  arc  all  taken  from  the  stories  of 
saints.  It  is  in  such-like  subjects  of  divine 
poetry  that  the  pencil  of  Murillo,  like  the 
wand  of  the  enchanter,  can  show  prodigies; 
and  if  in  common  lite  he  is  erpial  to  the 
greatest  of  painters,  he  stands  alone  like 
Milton,  in  scenes  of  another  world;  and  of 
the  two  great  Spanish  painters  (him  and  his 
instructor  Velas(juez),  it  may  be  said  that 
Velasipiez  w  as  the  painter  of  the  earth,  and 
Murillo  that  of  the  heavens.  I 

In  his  Assumptions,  Murillo  takes  a  lofty 
flight  into  aerial  regions  amidst  tlie  ecstacies 
of  saints  and  the  visions  of  the  enthusiast. 
As  Velasfjuez  aspired  to  the  illustration  of 
truth  and  to  precision  in  details,  so  did  his 
friend  Murillo  live  above  realities.  He 
loved  poetical  life,  and  addressed  himself 
to  the  imagination. 

It  w  as  in  the  warm  manner  to  which  Mu¬ 
rillo  was  so  partial,  that  he  painted  w  hat  is 
esteemed  his  greatest  performance,  “  .St. 
Anthony  of  Padua,”  a  picture  now’  in  the 
chapel  of  the  cathedral  of  Seville ;  however, 
many  of  his  admirers  prefer  the  picture  of 
”  St.  Isabella  of  Hungary,”  now  in  the  mu¬ 
seum  at  Madrid.  It  represents  the  pious 
queen  gaining  a  celestial  crown,  not  by 
prayer,  but  by  works.  The  scene  takes 
place  in  a  hall  of  simple  and  beautiful  archi¬ 
tecture,  where  Murillo  has  succeeded  in 


combining  all  the  perfection  of  each  of  his 
Styles  of  painting,  and  of  conveying  to  the 
eye  and  mind  of  the  spectator  a  moral  influ¬ 
ence.  In  ancient  times  the  kings  of  France 
and  Kngland  were  supposed  to  cure  the  evil, 
riie  kings  of  Hungary  had  another  voca¬ 
tion,  they  cleansed  and  washed  the  lepers. 
'I'he  palace  is  converted  into  an  hospital, 
wl.ere  reigns  a  fearful  and  disgusting  mise¬ 
ry  ;  the  rags,  dirt,  and  vermin,  with  which 
ilie  children  are  covered,  is  suited  but  for 
Murillo’s  powers  to  represent.  On  (»ne  side 
are  the  ladies  of  the  court,  graceful,  hand¬ 
some,  and  magnificently  dressed;  on  the 
other  side  are  these  wretched  children,  de¬ 
formed,  full  of  sores  and  suffering,  amidst 
paralytic  and  almost  lifeless  (dd  age.  One 
profile  of  an  old  woman  is  brought  out  with 
great  skill  from  a  background,  formed  by 
the  velvet  robe  of  one  of  the  court  ladies. 
This  is  the  triunij)h  of  coloring,  as  the 
whole  picture  is  the  triumph  of  contrasts. 
Ail  that  is  brilliant  in  beauty,  in  health,  and 
in  luxury,  is  placed  alongside  of-  all  the 
hideous  ills  to  which  human  nature  is  sub¬ 
ject.  All  of  disease,  all  of  splendor ;  but 
Charity  approaches  and  unites  these  two 
extremes;  a  young  and  beautiful  woman, 
wearing  a  royal  crown  beneath  her  nun’s 
veil,  is  in  the  act  of  washing  the  impure 
head  of  a  leper;  her  white  and  delicate 
hands  seem  to  refuse  the  disgusting  office 
that  Religion  calls  on  her  to  perform  ;  her 
eyes  are  filled  with  tears;  and  her  distress 
t)f  mind  is  shown  on  her  countenance,  but 
Charity  overcomes  disgust,  and  Religion 
carries  her  through  her  terrible  task.  Such 

o 

is  the  scene  of  a  picture  w  hich  causes  artists 
and  travellers  such  an  admiration  of  the  va¬ 
ried  powers  of  Murillo;  each  detail  is  ad¬ 
mirable  ;  the  least  change  would  destroy  the 
harmony  of  the  whole;  and  Viardot  says, 
”  that  this  picture  places  Murillo  by  the 
side  of  Raphael.” 

The  lover  of  painting  has  but  few  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  studying  tlie  Spanish  school  in 
Fngland.  At  Paris  and  at  Munich  the 
means  arc  more  at  hand.  In  England,  it  is 
jirincipally  to  the  Sutherland  Gallery  that 
he  must  have  recourse.  That  gallery  pos¬ 
sesses  five  pictures  by  Murillo,  one  of  which 
is  an  acknowledged  masterpiece  of  art. 
Four  pictures  by  Zurbaran,  one  by  Alonzo 
Cano,  one  by  Spagnoletto,  and  one  by  Ve¬ 
lasquez. 

At  Dulwich  are  several  pictures  by  the 
hand  of  Murillo;  atGrosvenor  House  is  the 
celebrated  landscape  formerly  in  the  palace 
[of  St.  Jago,  at  Madrid;  at  Lord  Ashbur- 
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ton’s  aro  four  of  liis  works,  one  of  which  1 
represents  “St.  Thomas  of  Villa  Neve,  | 
wlien  a  Child,  distributing  Alms.” 

At  Mr.  Wells’,  at  Kedleaf,  is  a  very 
fine  picture  by  Murillo,  that  was  formerly 
in  a  church  at  Genoa  ;  it  also  represents 
“  St.  Thomas  of  Villa  Neve  relieving  the 
Sick.” 

At  Longford  Castle,  in  Wiltshire,  are 
two  fine  Murillos,  along  with  some  excel¬ 
lent  specimens  of  Velasquez  ;  at  the  Duke 
of  Wellington’s  are  several  of  the  Spanish 
school  ;  at  Lord  Lansdowne’s  is  a  curious 
picture  of  El  Mudo  (Navarete),  a  rare  | 
Spanish  painter,  as  well  as  several  works  by  ^ 
the  hands  of  Velasquez  and  Murillo;  at 
Mr.  Sanderson’s  is  one  Murillo;  at  Leigh’ 
Court  near  Bristol,  are  three  fine  Murillos; 
at  Lord  Shrewsbury’s  are  two,  on  sacreil 
subjects;  at  Burleigh,  one  [licture;  at  M^)- 
burn  one  picture:  and  the  above  mostly 
comprise  the  whole  of  Murillo’s  works  to  be 


of  Castillo,  a  native  of  Cordova.  Tie  came 
to  Seville  in  1666,  when  Murillo  was  at  the 
height  of  his  reputation  ;  and  on  looking  at 
his  productions,  which  he  did  with  great 
astonishment,  he  saw  Nature  reflected  in 
her  most  perfect  shape,  with  a  brilliancy 
that  he  knew  he  could  not  emulate,  nor  had 
he  believed  in  the  power  of  art  to  attain. 
At  length  he  recovered  his  speech  but  only 
to  exclaim  “  Y;\  muriro  Castillo  !”  (Castillo 
is  no  more).  He  returned  to  his  home,  but 
never  again  to  paint. 

Castillo  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  painter. 
Seized  with  a  hopeless  gloom,  he  lived 
a  short  time  in  a  slate  of  despair,  dying  of 
a  broken  spirit,  proving  that  there  are  na¬ 
tures  endowed  with  such  susceptible  pas¬ 
sions  that  to  take  away  hope  is  to  take 
away  life. 

It  has  been  written  that  Murillo  was  a 
stratiger  both  to  interest  and  to  ambition.  It 
was  in  I (>7 6,  when  iMurillo  must  have  been 


found  in  England.  ! 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  his  pro¬ 
ductions,  Murillo  is  only  to  he  rivalled  by, 
his  countryman,  liOpez  di  Vega.  Like  tliat . 
poet,  his  youth  was  but  of  little  use  to  him  ;  [ 
like  him  lie  labored  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  i 
in  his  own  line  eijuallcd  the  ISllO  comnie-| 
dias,  the  160  autos  sacrament  ales,  the  epic' 
and  the  burlesijuc  poems,  the  sonnets,  ihei 
stories,  which  made  Cervantes  call  I..opez 
‘•a  monster  in  nature;”  unlike  his  master 
Velasquez,  Murillo  repeated  his  subjects 
often.  Velasquez  gave  a  care  to  every  one 
of  his  paintings,  all  being  intended  for  his 
king  and  master,  while  Murillo’s  works, 
destined  to  become  the  property  of  various 
persons  in  dilferent  parts  of  Spain,  were 
often  repetitions,  and  thus  he  became  his 
own  plagiarist. 

Velascjuez  was  most  at  home  in  common 
life  in  an  adherence  to  truth  to  nature, | 
while  Murillo’s  greater  energy,  and  more 
brilliant  imagination,  loved  to  soar  above! 
real  life,  though  not  like  Zurbaran  or  Mo-j 
rales,  whose  powers  are  in  terror  and  gloom,  i 
who  revel  in  penance,  in  superstition,  in ; 
autos  de  fe,  the  scenes  of  the  Inquisition,  | 
and  the  ecstasies  of  Loyola. 

The  line  arts  are  proved  to  be  passions  j 
in  hundreds  of  instances,  and  like  passion 
wholly  and  entirely  lay  hold  of  the  mind  ot 
man  ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  pic¬ 
ture  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  artist. 
Tlicre  are  many  instances  amongst  artists 
of  death  occuring  from  grief,  disappoint¬ 
ment,  jealousy,  and  envy,  and  particular!) 
in  Spain ;  amongst  tliese  examples  is  that 


about  the  age  of  filty-seven,  that  one  of  his 
paintings  was  carried  in  procession  at  Mad¬ 
rid,  at  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi.  The 
subject  was  “  'J’he  immaculate  Concep¬ 
tion  ;”  and  the  picture  made  such  a  sensa¬ 
tion  at  .Madrid,  and  at  court,  that  the  king’s 
impatience  would  brook  no  delay,  and  he 
sent  for  Murillo  from  Seville;  but  the  love 
(d'ease  and  retirement  of  the  painter  was 
not  to  be  conquered  by  ambition  or  hon¬ 
ors.  He  refused  the  command.s  of  his 
sovereign  under  vari(»us  pretences,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  on  at  Seville  in  independence, 
that  is,  in  constant  labor  and  study  of  liis 
art.  Pictures  were,  however,  sent  by  him 
I  to  the  royal  collection. 

But  .Murillo  was  not  .so  totally  engrossed 
with  h  is  art  as  to  forget  others.  With  the 
aid  of  his  artist-friends,  and  the  pulilic  au¬ 
thorities,  he  established  an  academy  at  Se¬ 
ville,  of  which  he  became  director.  It  was 
opened  in  1660,  at  a  time  of  public  rejoic¬ 
ing  in  Spain, — at  the  peace  of  the  Pyr¬ 
enees  and  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV.  to 
the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa.  Neither  in 
this  work  nor  in  any  other  did  Murdio  re¬ 
ceive  any  .assistance  from  his  own  family. 
His  eldest  son  went  to  the  W'est  Indies  as 
a  merchant ;  his  second  son  became  a  c.a- 
non  of  the  cathedral  at  Seville  ;  and  his 
daughter  took  the  veil  in  the  convent  of  the 
.Mad re  de  Dios. 

In  1681  Murillo  went  to  Cadiz  to  paint 
the  altar-piece  of  “The  Marriage  of  St. 
Catherine,”  for  the  Convent  of  Capuchins; 
he  fell  from  a  scaffolding  erected  near  the 
painting,  was  much  hurt,  and  returned  to 
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Iiis  home  at  Seville,  ill,  ii)  consequence  orj 
his  fall.  After  litiiieriiig  for  some  lime,  he; 
died  in  April,  and  was  buried  in  a| 

vault  in  the  church  of  Santa  Cruz,  under 
the  cliapci  where  is  the  j>ainting  of  “  The 
Descent  from  the  Cross,”  by  Pietro  Cam- 
pana,  and  where  Murillo  was  accustomed  to 
pass  some  part  of  each  day  in  prayer  and  i 
meditation.  This  maiinilicent  picture  had  i 
been  ever  the  object  of  Murillo’s  admiration 
and  reverence  throughout  his  life.  And  inj 
that  same  chapel  where  so  many  holy 
thought.s  had  entranced  him,  in  the  same 
spot  where  his  mind  had  ever  been  intent 
on  religious  liieditations  and  feelings,  his 
body  found  a  resting-place.  There  is  a 
harmony  and  a  peace  in  the  whole  of  Mu¬ 
rillo’s  life  and  death,  very  powerful  in  his 
religious  and  poetical  life;  and  in  him  is 
found  a  painter,  as  Wordsworth  is  a  poet.  1 

It  is  related,  that  one  day  when  the  church-  i 
doors  were  about  to  be  closed  towards ' 
evening,  the  sacristan  reminded  Murillo, 
then  in  meditation  before  his  favorite  pic¬ 
ture,  that  it  was  time  to  depart.  “  I  wait,” 
said  Murillo,  still  in  his  ecstasy,  “  I  wait 
until  these  holy  pcr.'«ons  have  taken  away 
the  bo<ly  of  our  Lord.” 

Alter  Murillo’s  death,  it  was  discovered 
how  entirely  <lisintere.>-ied  his  life  and  char¬ 
acter  had  been.  No  further  fortune  did  he 
possess  than  a  hundred  reals,  that  he  had 
received  the  day  before  he  died  ;  and  that 
money,  with  sixty  ducats  found  in  a  drawer, 
comprised  the  wlu)le  of  his  earthly  posses¬ 
sions. 
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ume  of  verse,  after  a  silence  of  nine  years, 
in  trustful  reliance,”  as  he  says  in  his  mod¬ 
est  preface,  “  on  its  indulgent  reception  by 
a  public  from  whom  he  has  never  met  with 
aught  but  courtesy  and  kindness.” 

'I'he  unpretending  but  j)lcasing  title  giv¬ 
en  to  this  little  vt)lume,  well  describes  its 
character.  Many  of  the  poems  are  ad¬ 
dresses  to  living,  or  memorials  of  de[)arted 
friends  ;  many  have  been  suggested  by  pass¬ 
ing  occurrences,  and  many  are  the  pleasant 
musings  of  a  thoughtful,  pious,  and  grate¬ 
ful  mind.  The  stanzas  on  page  are 
graceful,  but  the  following  poem  is  of  a 
higher  order  ;  we  regret  our  space  will  only 
allow  the  admission  of  the  subjoined  stan¬ 
zas.  They  were  suggested  by  a  beautiful 
copy  of  the  Madonna  and  child,  presented 
to  him  by  a  friend. 

“  I  may  not  change  the  simple  faith, 

In  which  from  childhood  I  was  bred  ; 

Nor  cmdd  I,  williout  scorn,  or  scatlie, 

'riie  living  seek  among  the  dead  ; 

M  y  soul  has  far  t<'o  deeply  fed 
On  what  no  [)ainting  can  express, 

To  bend  the  knee,  or  how  the  head, 

^  To  aught  of  pictured  loveliness. 

“  And  yet,  .Madonna  !  when  I  gaze 
On  cliarnis  unearthly,  such  as  thine  , 

Or  glances  yet  more  reverent  raise 
Unto  that  infant,  so  Divine  ! 

1  marvel  nut  that  many  a  shrine 

Nath  been,  and  still  is  reared  to  thee, 

W  here  mingled  feelings  might  combine 
To  bow  the  head  and  benj  the  knee. 

I  “  And  hence  I  marvel  not  at  all, 

'  That  spirits,  nrfdinn  outtrard  aid, 
t^bould  feel  and  own  the  magic  thrall 
In  your  meek  lovedinesiH  displayed  : 

I  And  if  the  objects  thus  portrayed 

Kroiight  comfort,  hope,  or  joy  to  them, 

1  Their  error,  let  w  ho  will  upbraid, 

1  rather  pity — than  condemn. 


Household  Verses.  By  Bernard  Barton. 

Virtue.  1845.  ‘ 

I 

The  reappearance  of  an  old  friend  is! 
always  welcome;  ibis  neat  little  volume,! 
therefore,  inscribed  with  the  well-remem- j 
bered  name  of  Bernard  Barton,  comes  be-  j 
fore  us  with  peculiar  claitns  on  our  atten- i 
lion  and  regard.  During  the  last  ten  or  I 
twelve  years,  death  has  been  busy  among 
our  poets;  sickness,  and  advancing  age,! 
too,  have  compelled  many  more  to  give  up  ! 
“  the  gentle  craft ;”  we  are  therefore  well 
pleased  to  find  a  writer,  whose  productions 
have  always  been  marked  by  much  grace 
and  feeling,  putting  forth  his  “  eighth  vol- 
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“  For  me,  though  not  by  hands  of  mine, 

May  shrine  or  altar  be  upreared. 

In  you,  the  human  and  ilirtnr 

llavv  both  so  beautiful  appeared. 

That  each,  in  turn  hath  b>-en  endeared, 

As  in  you  feeling  has  explored 
Woman — with  holier  love  revered, 

And  Ciod — more  gratefully  adored.’* 

pp.  b3 — 85. 

In  a  similar  feeling,  these  pretty  lines 
were  written,  “  to  illustrate  a  sketch  of  a 
ruined  chapel.” 

“Turn  not  thou  in  pride  aloof 
From  this  .simple,  lowly  roof; 

Still  let  memory’s  gentle  spell 
Save  from  scorn  the  Saint  s  Chapelle. 
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“  Iliutihlo  :i3  it  now  appc.-irs, 

Yet  its  floor,  in  lpy-g*,ne  yt-ara;, 
lltis  l)y  worsliijipers  I  eeii  trod, 

(jalliereil  there  tojiiaise  their  Coil. 

“  r.ven  now,  thou<:li  ’tis  hnt  rare, 

Intervals  of  praise  and  prayer, 

\\  hi<di  recall  its  I’oriiier  Use, 

•Should  redeem  it  liom  aho-se. 

“  Where  devotion  has  been  felt, 

W  here  the  devotee  hath  knelt, 

(Jhanee  or  change,  \\  hieh  y  e  iis  have  hronjjht, 
S'honld  not  cheek  a  serious  tl. ought. 

“  \\’here  II.'  ligion’.s  holy  name 
Nath  prei'erred  its  sacred  claim, 

V\  hile  a  relic  can  he  lonml 
Count  it  tlill  as  JialluAed  i;round. 


All  things  brief,  and  bright,  and  fair, 
Many  might  with  thee  compare. 

“  Symbols  these  of  time  and  earth; 

Not  of  thy  more  hidden  worth  ! 
('harms,  riiY  memory  which  endear, 
Were  not  of  this  lower  sphere  ; 
j  Snell  we  reverently  trace, 

Not  of  nature,  hnt  of  grace  ! 

I’y  their  birthright,  pure  and  high, 
Slumped  with  immortality. 

“  llrightly  as  these  shone  in  thee, 

Tni.Ni-,  We  know,  they  eonhl  not  he  I 
\  et  we  love  thee  not  the  less, 

'I’hat  thon  eonidst  sm.li  gilts  posses.s, 
And,  still  mindfnl  of  their  Donor, 

I'se  them  to  advance  Ills  honor 
Meekly,  humid v,  prompt  to  own 
All  their  praise  was  Ills  alone  I — p.  o3, 


“Ilallowi'd — not  by  formal  rite, 

Framed  in  Superstition's  night; — 
(Ceremonial  type,  or  sign, 

Sanctity  no  earthly  shrine. 

“  Hut  tlie  homage  of  the  he.irt, 

'riioiights  and  I’celings  which  impart 
'I’nist  in  time,  and  hoj  e  in  hea\en. 

These  to  hallow  eaitJi  were  given.’’ — p.  PI. 


!  Fiu  It  the  !  uhlin  En.ver«it\  Masazino. 
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Many  of  the  smmets  are  wortliy  trans¬ 
cription  ;  we  give  the  following  as  a  .^jieci- 
incn  : — 

‘‘ ‘  Anil  I  laiiii,  T  liis  is  my  infiriiiity  :  hiU  I  vill  r<  inoiiilicr 
the  \  ems  1 1  the  ri^hl  Iiaiiil  el’  the  Mest  Ilij^h  — I's.'iliii  l.\.\\  ii. 
10.  ' 

“  A  Iiniglity  Father  !  in  these  lines,  though  brief, 
Of  thy  most  holv  word,  how  sweet  to  liiid 
Meet  eonsohition  for  a  troubled  mind, 

Nor  for  the  sutlering  body  less  relief! 

When  pain  or  doubt  would,  as  a  mighty  thief. 
Hob  me  ttf  faith  and  hope,  in  Thee  enshrined, 
O  be  there  to  these  blessi d  words  assigned 
IJaltn  lor  each  wotind,  :i  enie  for  every  grief. 
Yes!  1  trill  think  of  the  eternal  years 
Of  Thy  right  hand  !  the  love,  the  ceaseless  ciire. 
The  tender  sympathy  Thy  truths  declare, 

And  Thy  word  seals;  until  misgiving  fears, 
Mournful  distjuietudes,  and  faithless  tears, 
i?hall  pass  away  us  things  which  never  were  !” 

p.  !>3. 

With  the  subjoined  rental kalily  tlowing 
and  graceful  elegiac  verses,  to  the  memory 
of  a  young  friend,  we  must  conclude  :  re¬ 
commending  Bernard  Barton’s  pleasant 
“Household  Verses”  to  all  our  readers, 
and  assuring  him  that  we  shall  always  be 
ready  to  welcome  a  similar  volume  Irom  his 
pen. 

“  Lilies,  spotless  in  their  whiteness, 
Fountains,  stainless  in  their  brightiiess, 
Suns,  in  cloudless  lustre  sinking. 

Fragrant  flowers,  fresh  breezes  drinking, 
Music,  dying  while  we  listen, 

Dew-drops,  Tailing  as  they  glisten  ; 


j  [The  reader  can  h<irdly*  regret  to  sec  a  con- 
j  tiniiation  of  the  lively  abstract  ol'  the  lately 
published  life  of  David  Hume,  by  Mr.  Burton, 

1  the  lirsl  part  of  which  ajipcareil  in  the  May 
No.  It  abounds  in  anecdote  and  humor,  and 
I  jircsents  a  glinip.se  ol’  the  men  and  manners  of 
I  one  ol  the  imist  interesting  p(*riod.s  of  modern 
j  literary  annals. — Editor.  | 

j  'UiiE  life  of  Hume  was  one  of  much 
j  social  enjoyment.  ^V*hen  his  pecuniary 
allairs  had  a  little  improved,  he  became  a 
singularly  happy  man.  “  1  was,”  says  he, 
“  ever  more  disposed  to  see  the  favorable 
than  the  unfavorable  side  of  things — a 
turn  ol  mind  which  it  is  more  happy  to  pos¬ 
sess  than  to  he  born  to  ten  thousand 
a-year.”  In  our  March  number,  we  men¬ 
tioned  that  w  ithin  two  years  of  his  being  ap¬ 
pointed  keeper  of  the  Advocates’  Library, 

I  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  “  His- 
:  tory  of  the  House  of  Stuait;”  and  in 
:  the  second  volume  containiim  “  The  His- 

f  ^ 

j  tory  of  England,  from  the  Death  of  Charles 
1.  to  the  llevolutiou.”  We  then  endeav¬ 
ored  to  show  the  origin  of  what  we  regard 
as  some  ot  the  heresies  in  Hume’s  political 
creed,  and  we  have  little  doubt,  that  had 
Hume  commenced  his  studies  with  any 
earlier  period  of  English  history,  he  could 
not,  with  the  same  plausibility,  have  vindi¬ 
cated  his  notion  of  all  power  in  the  people 
being  usurpations  on  the  prerogative.  The 
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“  History  of  the  House  of  Stuart,”  was  fi'l-  j 
lowed  hy  that  of  “  Tudor” — and  the  earlier  j 
part  of  the  “  History  of  Kuglaud”  was  tliat 
wliich  was  last  given  to  the  public.  It  is 
ill  every  respect  the  worst.  The  clamor 
against  the  “  House  of  Tudt>r”  was  as 
great  as  tiiat  against  his  first  volume, 
“'riie  reign  of  Klizaheth,”  he  says,  “  was 
particularly  obnoxious.”  'I'lic  volumes  | 
which  relate  the  Anglo-Saxon  story,  and  ^ 
the  fortunes  of  Kiigland,  till  the  accession 
of  Henry  the  JSeventh,  “  met  with  tolerable,  | 
and  but  tolerable  succe.‘;s.”  'I'lie  last  volume  | 


was,  some  short  time  before,  pleasantly 
manifested  to  him  by  a  corresjiondence 
with  Madame  de  lionlllers,  wliich  was  com¬ 
menced  by  that  ladv,  on  reading  his  “  Hi.s- 
tory  of  the  House  (»f  J^tuart.”  'I'lie  biogra¬ 
pher  of  Hume  guards  us  against  conft)und- 
ing  this  lady,  whose  name  was  Hippolite  de 
SiMijon,  Comtesse  de  Honlllers  Jlouvel, 
with  the  Marquise  de  lionlllers  Uemcn- 
court,  mother  of  the  Count  de  lionlllers. 
Among  the  distinguishing  circumstances 
one  was,  that  Hume’s  correspondent  was 
mistress  of  the  Frince  de  Conti,  while  the 


was  published  in  17(51 — six  years  Irom  thcj 
publication  of  the  first.  , 

In  the  interval  between  the  publication 
of  the  first  and  second  v«»lumes,  apjiearcd 
his  “  Natural  History  of  Religion.”  'Fhe 
b(u>k  was  a  I'ailure — but  Hume’s  disap¬ 
pointment  was,  he  say.s,  lessened  by  the 
gratifying  circumstance  that  it  was  an¬ 
swered  by  Hurd. 


otlicr  ornamented  the  court  of  Stani^laus 
Augustus,  in  the  same  recognized  relation. 
On  the  dissolute  state  of  society,  which  the 
fact  of  ladies  in  such  relations  being  leaders 
of  fashion,  ami  received  every  where,  im¬ 
plies,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  in  these 
countries;  but  Mr.  liurton  well  observes, 
that  in  judging  r>f  the  individual,  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  society  in  which  life  is  passed. 


In  17(5*-),  we  find  Hume  speaking  to  his 
friends  of  the  large  sums  given  him  for  the  i 
copyright  of  the  successive  jiortions  of  his  i 
history  ;  and  he  mentions  the  com  fori  of 
having  .‘jet  up  a  chaise.  “  1  was  become  ! 
not  only  independent,  bui  opulent.  1  re¬ 
tired  to  my  native  country,  determined, 
never  to  set  foot  out  of  it,  and  retaining  the 
satisfaction  of  never  having  preferred  a  re¬ 
quest  to  one  great  man,  or  even  making 


must  be  our  standard. 

‘•There  is.-’ says  he,  “a  great  dilference 
between  tho.J:e  who  act  up  to  the  standaril  of 
a  low  soci.tl  ^yslem,  and  those  who  do  the 
same  acts  in  breach  of  a  hiLher  one.  A  Ma- 
hoimUan,  with  his  harem  in  Constantinople, 
i.s  inferior  in  his  tone  of  morality  to  an  Eng- 
li.-Ii  gentleman  of  good  domestic  conduct ;  hut 
he  is  inlinitely  .sjuperior  to  an  EnglLshman  with 
hi.s  harem  in  Ficcadilly.” 


advances  of  friendship  to  any  of  them.”  ! 
The  |)lans  of  a  literary  man  are  as  like-| 
ly  to  be  disturbed  as  those  of  any  other,  1 
and  Hume,  though  w  ithout  solicitati«)n  on 
his  part,  was  destined  to  be  indebted  to  the 
great.  In  170^1,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  with 
whom  Hume  was  not  in  the  slightist  de- j 
gree  acquainted,  was  sent  as  ambassador  t(» ; 
Paris,  and  invited  Hume  to  accompany  : 
him,  holding  out  the  expectation  which 
was  eventually  realized,  of  Hume  becoming 
secretary  to  the  embassy.  Hume  declined  I 
the  offer  at  first,  but  on  its  being  repeated,  ^ 
suffered  himself  to  be  prevailed  cn.  In  ; 
17(55,  Lor<l  Hertford  became  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Ireland,  and  Hume  was  left  for 
some  months  “  charge  d’affaires.” 

Hume’s  reception  in  Parisian  society  is 
mentioned  by  him  w  ith  extravagant  delight. 
His  reputation  had  preceded  him,  and  his 
entire  freedom  from  aflectation  or  pretence 
of  any  kind  completed  the  charm.  His 
works,  too,  were  known  by  translations — 
were  probably  more  read  than  in  England — 
and  certainly  with  greater  sympathy.  The 
admiration  with  which  Hume  had  been  re¬ 
garded  on  the  continent  for  some  years, 


Between  Hume  and  this  lady  a  corre¬ 
spondence  commenced  in  17(51.  Her  first 
letter  is  amusing. 

“  I  am  a  woman,*’  .‘^he  says,  “  not  old  ;  and 
in  s;)ite  of  the  frivolity  and  dls.«ipaiion  in 
which  we  all  live  here,  there  is  scarcely  a 
good  hook  in  ;iny  language  that  I  have  not 
read  either  in  the  original  or  in  translations  ; 
and  I  a.«.sure  you,  monsieur,  with  a  sincerity 
which  you  cannot  suspect  or  distrust,  that  1 
hiive  never  met  with  any  book  which,  in  my 
judgment,  combines  so  many  perfections  as 
yours.” 

This  was  likely  to  do,  and  it  did  catch 
the  fat  philo.sopher.  She  then  tells  him 
what  she  thinks  of  Cromwell  and  Charles, 
and  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  and  again 
she  returns  to  David  Hume — every  thing 
from  whose  pen  .shows  him  to  be  the  perfect 
philosopher  and  statesman,  an  historian 
full  of  genius,  an  enlightened  politician, 
and  a  genuine  patriot.  This  letter  was 
written  at  a  time  when  she  had  no  acquaint¬ 
ance  whatever  with  Hume;  nor  does  it  ap¬ 
pear  that  they  had  one  friend  in  common. 
A  woman  of  genius  can  do  any  thing ;  and 
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in  the  postscript  to  tliis  first  letter  she  invites 
him  to  Paris.  Ilnme’s  replies  to  tliese  let¬ 
ters  are  those  of  a  man  greatly  gratifie<J  ; 
but  the  correspondence  soon  languishes, 
and  would  probably  have  died  away  after 
the  first  expression  of  mutual  admiration, 
if  it  were  not  that  she  became  interested 
for  Ivousseau,  and  wrote  to  Hume  about 
him  at  the  same  period  that  lie  was  pressed 
on  Hume’s  notice  by  another  friend — the 
exiled  Earl  Marischal  of  kScotiand,  who 
was  banisheii  for  the  rebellion  of  I”!  lo, 
and  was  tlien  governor  of  Neufchatel.  In 
1715,  he  tnust  have  been  a  mere  boy;  and 
when  he  wrote  to  Hume  he  liad  become  a 
foreigner  to  such  an  extent  as  to  find  a  dit- 
ficuhy  in  writing  English.  He  was  a  sin- 
'Tularlv  irood-natured  man,  and  he  thought 
to  have  served  both  Hume  and  llousseau 
by  jiromoting  the  unfortunate  acijuaintance 
which  was  probably  the  most  vexatious  cir¬ 
cumstance  in  all  Hume’s  life.  But  to 
dwell  on  Rousseau  now  w'ould  be  to  antici¬ 
pate.  Hume  arrived  in  Eranceonihe  14ih 
of  October,  17t)B.  It  is  scarce  surprising 
that  he  w  as  received  with  great  distinction. 
Of  Emdisli  literature,  the  French  at  the 

O  '  ^ 

lime  absolutely  knew  nothing,  except 
through  the  representations  of  Voltaire. 
Shakspeare,  jmlged  of  by  their  canons  ot 
criticism,  was  a  barbarian  of  some  ge¬ 
nius,  considering  his  age  and  country, 
Milton  w  as  something,  but  not  much  better. 
In  the  literature  of  England,  however, 
there  was  much  of  promise.  The  only  ad¬ 
mirable  things  that  had  been  done  were  by 
Addison,  whose  drama  of  Cato  atoned,  by 
its  studious  regularitv,  for  the  insults  ofl’ered 
by  Shakspeare  to  all  true  taste,  and  whose 
Campaign  was,  in  spile  of  its  subject,  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  great  national  epic.  Addison’s 
rank  in  society  was  one  of  the  reasons  w  hy 
his  literary  claims  were  freely  admitted ; 
and  this  same  feeling  now  operaletl  favor¬ 
ably  for  Hume.  That  a  great  philosopher 
should  have  been  born  in  Edinburgh,  an 
obscure  town,  the  name  eif  which  no  one 
in  Paris  could  pronounce  or  spell,  was  it¬ 
self  little  short  of  a  miracle.  'J'hat  such  a 
man  should,  in  their  own  walk,  be  able  to 
take  the  lead  of  the  Voltaires  and  Dide¬ 
rots,  enhanced  the  wonder ;  and  that  he 
should  appear  in  the  best  society  as  an 
equal,  and  not  resting  on  any  doiibllul 
claims  of  literary  merit — claims  which 
might  be  as  capriciously  denied  as  admit¬ 
ted — was  one  of  those  things  that  could 
not  often  occur,  and  its  occurrence  was 
therefore  the  more  readily  greeted.  Previ- 


[JuNE, 

ons  even  to  Huri'.e’s  arrival  in  France,  he 
had  received  several  letters  describing  the 
actual  adoration  with  which  he  seemed  to 
be  regarded  by  that  strange  pco|)le.  Lord 
Idibank  writes  to  him  (May  11,  l“(3B)  ; 

“  No  author  ever  yet  attained  to  that  de¬ 
gree  of  reputation  in  his  own  lifetime  that 
you  are  now  in  pos.^ession  of  at  Paris.” 
In  a  letter  from  Andrew  Stuart  to  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Ji'hnslone  (ICilii  December,  lH)i2),  he 
says : — 

“Tell  Hume  he  is  so  mneh  worshipped 
here,  that  he  must  be  void  of  all  passiims,  it 
he  does  not  immediatt  ly  lake  post  lor  Paris. 
In  most  houses  where  I  am  acquainted  here, 
one  of  the  first  questions  is,  do  you  know 
-Monsieur  Hume,  whem  w'e  all  tidmire  so 
much  ?  I  dined  ye.'ler.iay  Jil  HelvetiusV, 
where  this  same  Monsieur  Hume  inteirupled 
our  conversation  very  much.” 

In  a  letter  to  Smith,  Hume  himself  de¬ 
scribes  the  hoiuirs  he  had  received  : — 

“  My  PEAK  S.MtTH  —  1  have  been  three 
ilays  at  Paris,  and  two  at  Fontainbleau,  and 
have  every  where  met  with  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  honors,  which  the  most  exorbitant  van¬ 
ity  could  wish  or  desire.  The  compliments 
of  dukes  and  marischals  of  France,  and  for¬ 
eign  ambassadors,  go  for  nothing  with  me  at 
present.  I  retain  a  relish  lor  no  kind  oftlaltery 
but  that  which  comes  from  the  ladies.  All 
the  courtiers,  who  stoo  l  around  when  I  was 
introduced  to  Madame  de  Pompadour,  assureil 
me  that  she  was  never  heard  to  say  so  much 
to  any  man ;  and  her  brother,  to  whom  she 

introduced  me, - .*  But  1  forget  already 

that  I  iim  to  .scorn  all  the  civilitie.s  of  men. 
However,  even  Madame  Pompadour’s  civili¬ 
ties  w  ere,  if  possible,  exceeded  by  those  of  the 
Duchesse  de  (Mioiseul,  the  wife  of  the  favorite 
and  prime  minister,  and  one  of  the  l.idies  of 
the  most  disiitiguished  merit  in  France.  Not 
contented  with  the  many  obliging  things  she 
.-aid  to  me  on  my  first  introduction,  she  sent 
to  call  me  Irom  tiie  other  end  of  the  room,  in 
order  to  repeal  them,  and  to  enter  into  a  short 
conversation  with  me;  and  not  contented  with 
that,  she  sent  the  Dtinish  ambassador  after  me, 
to  as’feure  me  that  what  she  said  was  not  from 
[loliteness,  but  that  she  stiiously  desireil  to  be 
in  friendship  and  correspondence  with  me. 
I’here  is  not  a  courtier  in  France  who  would 
not  have  been  transported  with  joy  to  have 
liad  the  half  of  these  obliging  things  said  to 
him  by  either  of  these  great  ladies.  But 
what  may  appear  more  extraordinary,  both  of 
them,  as  far  as  I  could  conjecture,  have  read 
with  some  care  all  my  writings  that  have 
been  translated  itito  French— that  is,  almost 
all  my  w  Things.  The  king  said  nothing  par- 

ifome  words  obliterated. 
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ticular  to  me  wlien  I  was  introtluced  to  him  ; 
anil  (can  you  imagine  it  ?)  1  was  hecome  so 
silly  as  to  be  a  little  mortifieJ  by  it,  till  they  told 
me  that  he  never  says  any  thing  to  any  body 
the  first  time  he  sees  them.  The  Dauphin,  tis 
I  am  told  from  all  hands,  declares  himself  on 
every  occasion  very  strongly  in  my  favor;  atid 
many  people  assure  me  that  1  have  reason  to 
be  proud  of  his  judgment,  even  were  he  an  iti- 
dividual.  I  have  scarce  seen  any  of  the  gen¬ 
iuses  of  Paris,  who,  I  think,  have  in  general 
great  merit,  as  men  of  letters.  l>nl  every 
body  is  forward  to  tell  me  the  high  patiegyrics 
I  receive  from  them;  and  you  may  believe  that 

- *  approbation  which  has  procured  me  all 

these  civilities  from  the  courtiers. 

“  I  know  you  are  reiuly  to  ask  me,  my  dear 
friend,  if  all  this  dm  s  not  make  me  very  hitp- 
pv'.  Xo,  1  feel  little,  or  no  dilVerence.  As 
this  is  the  first  letter  I  write  to  my  friends  at 
home,  I  have,  amused  myself  (anil  I  hoj>e  1 
have  amused  you)  by  giving  you  a  very 
iibridged  account  ot’  these  transactions.  Put 
can  1  ever  forget  that  it  is  the  very  same  spe¬ 
cies  that  would  scarce  show  me  comtnon  civil¬ 
ities  a  few  years  ago  at  F.diidmrgh.  who  tiow 
receive  me  with  sucli  applau.ses  at  Paris.” 

Hume’s  income  was  considerably  in¬ 
creased  by  a  pettsion  procured  for  him  by 
the  interest  of  I..ord  Hertford;  and  the 
hope  of  becomitig  secretary  to  the  embassy 
added  to  his  cotnforts,  as  it  gave  the  near 
expectation  of  a  tiiousand  a  year  additional, 
and — 

‘H’nts  me,”  he  says  to  Ferguson,  ‘‘on  the 
road  to  all  the  great  ii)reign  enjoytnents.  Yet 
I  am  sensible  that  I  set  out  too  late,  titid  that  1 
am  misplaced  ;  and  I  wish,  twice  or  thrice  :» 
diiy,  for  my  easy  chair  an»l  my  retreat  in 
Jame.s’s  Court.  X’ever  thiidv,  dear  Ferguson, 
thcit  as  long  ns  you  are  master  of  your  own 
fireside  and  your  own  time,  you  can  lie  unhap¬ 
py,  or  tlnit  any  other  circum<t:ince  can  nnike 
iin  tiddition  to  your  enjoyment.”  .  .  .  ‘H 

know  nothitig  that  is  necessary’  to  hap’piness 
but  cordiality’,  and  the  talent  of  finding  diver- 


rjurton  quotes  a  sentence  from  u  French 
journal  which  tells  of  her  iti  a  year  or  two 
after,  whcti  she  was  living  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  Mesnieres,  iti  a  relation  which, 
though  not  that  of  marriage,  seems  to  have 
been  recognized  as  one  nut  utterly  hum- 
j  bling.  The  presidenl’s  taste  is,  however, 

I  called  in  question  for  his  choice  as  “  Cette 
!  dame  est  pen  jeunc  ;  elle  est  laide,  seche 
j  ct  d’un  esprit  triste  et  luCdancolique.’ 

{  “Do  you  ask  me,”  adds  Hume,  in  the  letter 
j  which  mentions  Madame  Itelot  •‘about  my 
I  course  of  life  ?  I  can  only  say,  that  I  cat  no- 
'  thing  but  ambrosia,  drink  nothing  but  nectar, 
i  breathe  nothing  but  incense,  and  tread  on 
'  nothing  but  (lowers  !  Every  tnan  I  meet,  and, 

I  still  more,  every  lady,  would  think  they  were 
j  wanting  in  the  nmst  indispensable  duty,  if 
'  they  dill  not  make  a  long  and  elaborate  ha- 
1  rangue  in  my  praise.  AVhat  happened  last 
I  week,  when  I  had  the  honor  ofbeing  ])re.«ented 

,  to  the  D - n's  children,  ;it  Versailles,  is  one 

j  of  the  most  curious  scenes  I  have  ever  yet 
])assed  tiirough.  The  Due  dc  Berry,  the  eld- 
;  est,  a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  stepped  forth,  and 
I  told  me  how  many  frienihs  and  admirers  1  had 
in  this  country,  and  that  he  reckoned  himself 
,  in  the.  numb:  r.  trom  the  ^deasure  he  had  re- 
!  ceived  from  the  reading  ol  many  passages  in 
i  my  works.  When  he  laid  finished,  his  bro- 
i  ther,  the  Count  de  P.  [Provence,  tilierwitrds 
i  [jonis  XVin..  i  wlio  is  two  years  younger,  be- 
j  gan  his  discourse,  and  inlormed  me  that  1 
;  had  been  long  and  impatiently  expected  in 
j  France;  and  that  he  himself  expected  soon 
^  to  have  great  satisfaction  from  the  reading  of 
,  lire  fine  history’.  But  w  hat  is  more  curiou.s ; 

'  wlien  I  was  carried  thence  to  the  Count  D’A. 
[D'Artois,  afterwards  Charles  X.,]  who  is  but 
;  lour  years  of  age,  I  heard  him  mumble  some¬ 
thing  which,  though  he  had  forgot  in  the 
way,  1  coiqectured,  i’rom  some  scattered  words, 
fo  have  been  also  a  panegyric  dictated  to 
'  him.  Nothing  could  more  surprise  my  friends, 

'  the  Parisian  j'hilosophers.  than  this  incident. 


sion  in  all  places.  I  remember,  some  where,  a 
man’s  being  told  that  he  was  too  nice,  because 
he  could  not  dine  on  a  ragout,  and  must  have 
cold  nnitton.” 

In  a  letter  to  Robertson,  Hume,  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  always  occupied  in 
kindnesses  to  his  friends,  tells  him  of  a 
translator  or  iranslatrix,  a  Madame  Belot, 
who  had  done  his  “  House  of  'rudor,”  and 


i  It  is  conjectured  that  this  honor  was  paid  me 
by  express  orders  from  the  D.,  who,  indeed, 
is  not  on  any  occasion  sparing  in  my  praise. 

“All  this  attention  and  panegyric  was  at 
'  fir.st  oj)pressive  to  me;  but  now  it  sits  more 
j  easy’.  1  have  recov’cred,  in  some  measure,  the 
use  of  the.  language,  and  am  falling  into 
'  friendships  which  are  very  agreeable  ;  much 
;  more  so  than  f?illy’,  distant  admiration.  They 
j  now  begin  to  banter  me,  and  tell  droll  stories 


was  ready  to  do  Robertson’s  or  any  other  of  me,  which  they  have  either  observed  them- 
man’s  work.  Hume  praises  her  handicraft,  shelves,  or  have  heanlfrom  others;  so  that  you 
but  Ciriinm  tells  us  ofsome  strange  blunders.  ^  beginning  to  be  at  home.  ’ 

Hume  allude.s  somewhere  to  the  Polish  ar¬ 
istocracy,  and  Madame  renders  this  “  une  surprising  that  Hume  loved 

aristocratic  poUc”  Poor  thing  !  Mr.  ^  to  Blair  he  tells  of  a 

°  rnasrpierade  to  which  Ire  went  with  Lord 

Hertford  : 


A  word  or  two  obliterated. 
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“  We  went  both  unmnslied  ;  and  we  had 
soaree  entered  the  room  when  a  hiily.  in  mask, 
came  uj)  to  me  and  exclaimeil : — ‘  J/ti  !  M<)n- 
simir  ruJia  fdites  Itien  tie  veiiir  id  a  I'is- 

ns^edecoucert.  Que  I'ovs  serez  hien  cnmhle  ce 
soir  t/yionuctele.f  el  tie  jiol  it  esses  !  I  ^aus  verrez. 
par  ties  preures  pea  eipiiratpi.es.  jnsrpCd  tptel 
]jt)int  vous  des  vheri  en  J'ranre.^  This  pro- 
lojiue  was  not  a  little  eneonraLnn^  ;  Imt.  as  we 
advanced  thronc’h  t!ie  hall,  it  isdiilicvilt  to  im- 
afjine  the  caresses,  civilities,  and  ]>aneo;yrics 
which  ])oured  on  me  from  all  sides.  Von 
would  have  lliousjht  that  every  one  had  taken 
advaaiat^e  of  his  mask  to  sj)eak  his  mind 
with  impunity.  I  could  observe  that  the  ladies 
were  rather  the  most  liberal  on  this  occasion. 
]’nt  what  ;^ave  me  chi(‘f  jdeasiire  was  to  lind 
that  most  ol‘  the  euloginms  bestowed  on  me, 
lurmnl  on  personal  character,  my  naivete,  and 
simplicity  of  manners,  the  candor  :ind  mild¬ 
ness  of  my  disposition,  &c. —  Xon  situf  wihi 
cornea  flora.  I  shall  not  deny  that  my  heart 
felt  :i  sensible  satisfaction  from  this  general  ef¬ 
fusion  of  good  will  ;  and  Lor»l  Hertlord  was 
much  pleaseil,  and  even  surprised,  thouirh  he 
s;ii»l,  h('  thought  that  he  had  known  before  upon  j 
what  fooling  1  had  stood  with  the  good  com¬ 
pany  of  I’aris.” 

'I'here  is  an  amusing  chapter  in  Mr, 
I)urton’s  hook  on  the  society  of  Paris,  at 
the  time  of  Hume’s  visit,  hut  no  attempt  tf) 
(lescrihe  that  society  has  hcen  perfectly 
successful.  It  can  only  approach  to  he  felt 
after  continued  study  of  the  thousand  me¬ 
moirs  of  the  day.  Tiie  hooks  from  which 
we  can  learn  most  of  it,  and  all  we  can 
learn  is  very  imperfect,  are,  (irimm,  Mar- 
montel,  and  Madame  du  DefiTind,  and,  in 
her  wav,  Madame  de  Genlis.  'I'he  mvstery 
of  fashion  is  impenetrahle.  Madame  du 
(ieoirrin,  the  star  described  as  of  most 
splendor  in  the  Parisian  heaven,  had  no 
claim  of  rank  ;  she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
valet  de  chamhre,  and  the  widow  of  a  man¬ 
ufacturer;  she  hrought  round  her  artists, 
and  authors,  and  celebrities  of  ail  kinds; 
D’Alembert,  llelvetiiis,  Marmontel,  and 
llaynal  were  sure  to  he  met  with  her  on 
her  public  days,  and  Rousseau,  when  at 
rare  intervals  he  ventured  from  his  soli¬ 
tude.  !  ler  manners  were  natural  and  good- 1 
natured;  she  believed,  and  acted  on  the  be¬ 
lief,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  rich,  the 
poor  could  not  live  at  all ;  and  she  patron¬ 
ized  all  manner  of  artists  and  artisans.  Ai 
her  parties,  politics  were  carefully  and  ' 
even  anxiously  excluded.  In  spite  of  lier 
patronage  of  the  philosophers,  she  was 
suspected  by  them  of  some  concealed  reli¬ 
gion — “  Kile  avait  un  apartement  dans  un 
convent  de  religieuse.s  et  une  tribune  a 
I’Eglise  des  Capucins — inais  avec  autant  de 


[June, 

mystere  que  les  femmes  galantes  de  ce 
temps-lu  avaient  des  petites  maisons.” 

Madame  de  Bocage  did  what  she  could 
to  rival  Madame  GeolTrin,  but  failed;  she 
was  rich — she  was  beautiful,  or  was  said  to 
be  so — her  rank  was  unimpeachable,  l/ut 
she  had  one  fault,  and  that  was  fatal — she 
wrote  poetry;  the  Cnlumhiade  and  the 
Amazonrs  are,  or  were,  epics,  and  the 
guests  who  aj)peared  at  her  parties  feared 
to  be  examined  in  them,  and  had  not  cour¬ 
age  to  submit  to  the  test. 

Madame  du  Delfand  declared  war  against 
Hume  from  the  first.  He  went  to  Madame 
l)c  Boulllers’  parties,  and  she  was  jealous, 
as  this  was  treason  to  her.  There  is  a  let¬ 
ter  of  her’s  to  Walpole,  from  which  a  sen¬ 
tence  is  worth  transcribing  ;  it  is  lively,  and 
will  give  some  notion  of  the  hearllessness, 
as  well  as  the  wit  of  these  strange  [icople. 

‘‘  Vous  me  faites  im  grand  plaisir  de  m’  ap- 
prendre  que  David  Hume,  va  cn  Kco.ssc  ;  je 
suis  bieii  aise  (pie  vous  ne  soyez  ]>lus  a  jiortee 
de  le  voir,  et  inoi  ravie  de  fassurance  de  ne 
le  revoir  j  truais.  Vous  me  demariderez  ce 
qu’il  m’a  fait?  11  m’a  dejilu.  Haissaiit  les 
idoles  je  deteste  Icurs  jiretres  et  leurs  adora- 
teurs.  Pour  d'idoles,  vous  n’en  verrez  pas 
chez  moi ;  vous  y  pourrez  voir  quclquefois  de 
leurs  adorateurs.  mais  (pii  sont  plus  hypocrites 
(pie  devots  ;  leur  cube  est  exterieur  ;  les  ]ira- 
fiques,  les  ceremonies  de  celte  religion  sont 
des  soupers.  des  musiipies,  des  operas,  des 
comedies,  etc.” 

AVilh  Madame  du  DcHand’s  circle 
Hume’s  relations  became  those  of  active 
hostility — the  hostility  being  all  on  the  la¬ 
dy’s  side — in  conseipience  of  her  ipiarrel 
with  Mademoiselle  De  L’Kspinassc.  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  was  young,  and  was  a  sort  of 
conqianion,  it  would  seem,  ’to  Madame, 
who  was  blind,  and  read  with  her  voung 
friend’s  eyes.  'J’he  young  friend  soon  dis¬ 
covered  she  had  a  soul  of  her  own,  and 
.Madame  du  Defiand’s  guests  came  an  hour 
earlier  than  the  time  fixed  for  her  parties, 
to  enjoy  the  society  of  Mademoiselle,  who 
was  exceedingly  lively  ;  a  good  deal  pock¬ 
marked,  however;  and  whose  charms  were 
most  successful  in  the  twilight.  At  six 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  madarnc  entered 
her  ajiartmcnts  one  day,  and  found  that 
mademoi>ellc  had  been  all  the  time  engaged 
in  conversation,  high  and  deep,  with  D’¬ 
Alembert  and  others  of  the  philosophers — 
this  was  treason,  and  Mademoiselle  was 
banished. 

Her  exile  was  a  triumph.  Mademoiselle 
set  up  for  herself — won  pliilosophers,  and 
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artists,  and  poets,  as  many  as  slie  could, 
away  from  their  allegiance  to  that  elder 
throne.  Her  friends  su[)plied  her  with  a 
house  and  appurtenances  of  all  kinds,  and 
a  pension  from  the  king  was  obtained  for 
her.  D’Alembert  visited  her — the  blind 
old  lady  soon  learned  the  astounding  fact, 
and  the  philosopher  had  to  choose  between 
madamc  and  mademoiselle.  He  paid  the 
compliment  to  youth,  if  not  to  beauty,  and 
he  had  his  reward.  Not  long  after  liis  se¬ 
cession,  he  became  dangerously  ill,  and 
mademoiselle  nursed  him.  D’Alemi)erl 
was  removed  to  her  house,  and  whatever 
was  her  love  for  the  philosopher,  her  peace  1 
of  mind  was  disturbed  by  the  jealottsies  of 
some  for  whom  she  was  stipposed  to  enter¬ 
tain  feelings  of  a  warmer  nature.  She 
died  early;  and  vexation  occasioned  by  his 
connexion  with  her,  broke  the  spirit  and 
probably  hastened  the  death  of  D’Alem¬ 
bert.  With  D’Alembert  and  with  Turgot, 
Hume  had  relations  of  more  intimate 
friendship  than  with  any  others  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  natives  of  France,  in  whose 
company  he  then  lived.  D’Alembert  is 
mentioned  with  kindliness  in  his  will. 

We  have  mentioned  that  Hume’s  opin¬ 
ions  on  the  mechanism  of  the  human  mind, 
and  of  the  evidence  of  our  individual  con¬ 
sciousness  being  insullicient  to  prove  the 
actual  existence  of  aii  external  world — did 
not  aflect  his  habitual  belief  or  conduct. 
He  was  in  every  thing  favorably  distinguish¬ 
ed  from  the  })hilosophical  society,  ammig 
whom  he  found  himself  in  Paris.  Romilly 
has  preserved  a  conversation  of  Diderot’s, 
who  said  to  him — “  Je  vous  dirai  un  trait 
de  Hume,  mais  il  vous  sera  un  pen  scanda- 
leux  petit  etre  car  vous  .Vnglais  vous  croye/ 
un  peu  en  Dieu  ;  jiour  nous  autres  nous  n’y 
croyons  gueres.  Hume  dina  avec  tine 
grande  compagnie  chez  le  Baron  d’Hol- 
bach.  11  etait  assis  a  cote  du  Baron  ;  on 
parla  de  l:i  religion  naturelle.  Pour  les 
Athecs,  disait  Hume,  jc  ne  crois  pas  (ju’il 
en  cxistc;  je  n’en  ai  jamais  vii.  V%)us  avez 
ete  un  peu  malheurcux  repondit  I’antre, 
vous  void  ;i  table  avec  tlix-sept  pour  la  pre¬ 
miere  fois.” 

iMr.  Burton  gives  us  one  or  two  of  the 
letters  of  invitation  to  Hume,  to  French 
parties — one  is  amusing: — “  .M.  L’Abbe 
Cieorgel  fait  un  million  de  compliments  a 
M.  Hume.  He  makes  great  account  of 
his  works — admires  /ur  wit,  and  loves  her 
person.”  We  fancy  it  would  take  some 
time  to  jtersuatle  Monsieur  L’Abbe,  that 
this  was  not  very  good  English.  Hume’s 


interest  was  solicited  in  the  disposal  of 
church  patronage.  He  is  requested  by 
Madame  Helvetius,  to  procure  an  abbaye  for 
her  friend  M.  Mac«lonalt,“  of  an  illustrious 
Irish  family;”  and  is  told  by  another  lady, 
making  a  similar  request,  that  the  clergy  will 
feel  more  pleasure  in  obliging  him,  than  in 
performing  the  duties  of  their  ollice.  Lord 
Charlcmont  again  met  Hume  on  this  visit 
to  Paris — and  again  gives  us  an  account  of 
him.  The  passage  is  well  worth  looking 
at  by  those  who  have  an  opportunity,  in 
Hardy’s  “  Life  of  Lord  Charlcmont.”  Its 
substance  is,  we  believe,  given  by  Mr.  Bur¬ 
ton,  but  broken  into  such  fractions,  as  best 
fit  it  with  the  respective  parts  of  his  u’ork. 
Its  elTect  is  in  this  way  lessened — Lord 
Charlcmont’s  narrative  was  written  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  after  this  meeting  with  Hume 
in  Paris ;  and  he  speaks  also  of  intercourse 
with  him  in  London.  On  the  whole,  his 
recollections  are  favorable  to  Hume.  Hume 
was,  it  would  appear,  in  the  habit  of  show¬ 
ing  him  his  essays,  as  he  was  preparing 
them  for  the  press,  and  was  asked  by  L(wd 
Charlemont  whether  he  did  not  think  the 
ditfusion  of  his  views  on  the  sulqect  of  re- 
ligio  nwould  not  diminish  the  hapjiiness  of 
mankind,  and  whether  he  did  not  think  the 
curb  of  religion  a  necessary  restraint. 
Hume’s  answer  was — “  The  objections  are 
not  without  weight,  but  error  can  never 
j)roduce  good,  and  truth  ought  to  take  place 
of  all  considerations.” 

‘•One  day,”  says  (’harlemi»nl,  “  that  he  vis¬ 
ited  me  in  Ijondon,  he  came  into  my  room 
laughing.  ‘What  has  put  you  into  this  good 
humor,  Hume?’ — *  VV’hy,  man,  I  have  just 
heanl  the  host  thing  said  to  me  I  ever  heard. 
I  was  complaining  that  1  had  written  many 
volumes  throughout  which  there  were  but  few 
page.s  that  contained  any  reprehensible  mat¬ 
ter,  and  yet,  for  tho.se  few'  pages,  1  w’a.<  abused 
and  torn  to  pieces.  ‘  You  put  me  in  mind,’ 
said  an  hone.st  fellow  in  the  conq)any.  whose 
name  I  do  not  know,  ‘of  a  notary  public,  who, 
having  been  condemned  to  be  hanged  for 
forgery,  l.irnented  the  hanlship  of  Ins  case, 
that  having  written  many  thousand  inolVensive 
sheets,  he  should  be  hanged  for  one  line.’” 

Lord  Charlemont  accounts  for  Hume’s 
reception  in  Paris,  l)y  the  fact,  that  free- 
thinking  and  English  frocks  were  then  the 
fashion,  and  the  Anghtmanic  was  the  ton  fin 
pnis.  Lor<l  Holland,  though  less  in  fashion 
than  Hume,  had  his  share  of  admiration. 
He  used  to  doze  after  dinner,  and  at  a  great 
entertainment  fell  asleep. 

Le  voiliH’  says  a  nmrquis,  ‘  Le  voih'i.  qui 
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pense  !’  ‘No  lady’s  toilet  was  complete  with¬ 
out  Hume’s  attendance.  At  the  opera  his 
hroad  untneaninej  face  was  iisiiallv^  seen  entre 
(Ims  jolts  minois.  The  lailies  in  France  j'ive 
the  ton,  and  the  ton  was  deism  ;  a  speci(is  of 
philo.sophy  ill  suited  to  the  softer  sex.  in  whose 
ilelicate  Ira  me  weakness  is  interest  i?«g,  and  ti¬ 
midity  a  charm.  liut  the  women  in  France 
were  deists,  as  with  us  they  were  charioteers. 
The  tenets  ol‘  the  new  pltilo.sophy  were  d 
■porlcc  (le  toift  le  itionde,  and  the  jx'rusal  of  a 
wanton  novel,  such,  for  example,  as  'rherese 
Philosophe,  was  ampdy  sullicienl  to  render  any 
fine  gentleman  or  any  fine  lady,  an  accomplish¬ 
ed,  nay,  a  learned  deist.  How  my  friend  Hume 
was  able  to  emlure  the  encounter  of  these 
French  female  Titans  I  know  not.  In  Fiiigland, 
either  his  philo.'-ophic  pride,  or  his  conviction 
that  infidelity  was  ill-suited  to  women,  made 
him  pcrfecily  averse  from  the  initiation  of  la- 
tlie.s  into  the  mysteries  of  Ins  iloctrine.  I  never 
saw  him  so  much  disj)Ieaseil.  or  so  mu-'h  dis- 
concerteil.  iis  hy  the  petulance  of  Mrs.  Mallet, 
the  conceited  wife  of  Holinghroke's  editor. 
This  lady,  who  was  not  accpiainted  with  Hume, 
meeting  him  one  night  at  an  assembly,  bold¬ 
ly  accosted  him  in  these  W(»rds  :  ‘Mr.  Hume, 
irive  me  leave,  to  ititroJuce  mystdf  to  you  ;  w<* 
ileisis  ought  to  know  each  other.’  ‘Matlame,’ 
replied  he.  ‘  I  am  no  tleist.  1  do  not  style  my¬ 
self  so,  neitiier  do  I  desire  to  he  known  hy  that 
apptdlation.’ ” — ILirdifs  Fdfe  (>f  ('ftarlcmont. 
Vol  I.  p.  235. 

(irimm’s  account  i.s  more  lively  ;  hut  the 
.‘^taletnent  i.«  in  suhstance  the  same  : 

“  Ce  (pi’il  y  a  encore  de  plaisant,  e’est  rpie 
toutes  les  jolies  lemmes  se  le  sont  arraclie,  <!t 
(jue  le  gros  philosojihe  Fco.ssnis  .s’esl  plu  dans 
leur  sociele.  C’est  un  excellent  liomme.  rpie 
David  Hume;  il  est  naturellement  serein,  il 
entend  finement,  il  dil  quehpielois  avac  stl, 
quoirpi’il  parle  pen;  mais  il  est  lounl,  il  n’a  ni 
chaleur,  ni  trrfice,  ni  agrement  dans  I’esprit,  ni 
ricn  fjui  soil  ])ropre  a  s'allier  .in  ramage  de  ces 
charmantes  petites  machines  ([ifon  ap|)elle  jo¬ 
lies  femmes.  O  que  noussomines  un  drole  de 
pen  pie !’ 

Madame  D’Ejtinny  is  still  more  amus¬ 
ing  : — 

“  Le  celehre  David  Hume,  grand  et  gros 
historiographe  <l’Angleterre,  connu  et  esiime 
par  ses  ecrit.s,  n’a  ])as  autant  de  talens  pour  ce 
genre  d’amusemens  auquel  toutes  nos  jolies 
femmes  I’avoient  decide  propre.  II  fit  son  ile- 
but  chez  Madame  de  T - ;  on  lui  avoit  des¬ 

tine  le  role  d’lm  Sultan  assis  entre  deux  e.s- 
clave.s,  employant  toute  son  eloquence  pour 
s’en  faire  aimer;  les  trouvant  inexorahle.s,  il 
devoii  chercher  le  sujet  de  leurs  peines,  et  de 
leur  resi.stance :  on  le  place  sur  un  soj)ha  en¬ 
tre  les  deux  plus  jolies  femmes  de  Paris,  il  les 
reganie  attentivement,  il  se  frappe  le  ventre  et 
les  genoux  a  plusieurs  reprise.^,  et  nc  trouve 
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jamais  autre  chose  ti  letir  dire  quo:  ^  Kh 
')ien  !  vif-.s  demoisrdlps...I]fi  hie.n!  voiis  mild 
lone...  I'll  hien!  vons  rofld...rnns  voild  iciV 
Cette  phrase  dura  im  quart  d’heiire,  satis  qu’il 
put  en  sortir,  uned’ellcsse  leva  d’  impatience  : 
Ah  !  (lit  elle,  je  m’en  etois  hien  doutee,  cet 
homme  n’est  bon  quYi  manger  du  veau  !  I)e- 
puis  ce  temp.^  il  est  relegue  au  role  de  specta- 
teur.  et  n’en  est  pas  moins  fete  et  cajole.  C’est 
en  verite  une  chose  plaisante  que  le  nMe  qu’il 
joue  ici ;  mallicureusement  pour  hii  on  plutot 
pour  la  (lignite  phdosophi(|ue,  car,  pour  lui,  il 
paroit  s’accommoder  fort  de  ce  train  de  vie;  il 
n’y  avoit  aucune  manic  dominante  dan.s  ce 
pays  lorsrpt’il  y  e.st  arrive;  on  I’a  regarde 
comm(‘  une  trouvaille  dans  ctUti;  circonstance, 
et  I’eilbrvescence  de  nos  jeunes  K'tes  s’est 
tourne  de  son  erVe.  Toutes  le.s  jolifs  femmes 
s’en  sont  emparees;  ill  est  de  tons  les  soupers 
tin.s.  et  il  n’est  point  de  bonne  leti;  sans  lui.” 
— Metnoirts  et  ('orre.spondance  de  Madame 
1/ IJjtinay,  \’ol.  iii.  p.  2S1.” 

Hume’s  popularity  was  such  as  to  have 
provoked  Waljiole  into  more  than  his  usual 
waspishnes.s.  In  one  letter  he.  describes 
him  as  treated  “  with  public  veneration.” 
In  another,  he  speaks  of  the  tone  of  con¬ 
versation  in  Paris,  as  ‘‘solemtt,  pedantic, 
and  scldotn  animated  but  by  a  dispute. 
.Mr.  Hume,  who  very  gratefully  admires  the 
tone  of  Paris,  having  never  known  any 
other  tone,  said,  w  ilh  great  surprise — ‘Why, 
what  do  yon  like,  if  you  hate  both  dispute.^ 
and  whist  ?’”  To  another  correspondent, 
he  says  that  ”  laughing  is  out  of  f.ishion  at 
I*aris.  They  have  no  time  to  laugh. — 
'riiere  is  Cod  and  the  king  to  be  pulled 
down  first,  and  men  and  women,  one  and 
all,  arc  devonily  employed  in  demolition.  .  . 
.Mr.  Hume  is  the  otdy  thing  in  the  world 
which  they  believe  m/^/zV/V/y,  wliich  they 
must  do,  for  I  defy  them  to  understand  any 
bmguage  that  he  sjieaks.” 

This  was  in  ITdo. — In  the  next  year 
marvellous  was  the  cliange  in  Horace’s 
tone.  Rousseau,  the  vainest  and  the  mad¬ 
dest  of  men,  every  now’  and  then  appeared 
in  the  salons  of  Paris,  in  his  Armenian 
dre.ss,  conijilaining  of  kings  and  pe(»ple.  He 
was  in  that  early  stage  of  insanity  in  w  hich 
the  sufierer,  viewing  every  thing  around 
hiiu  in  reference  to  himself  alone,  weaves 
all  into  evidence  of  conspiracy.  'Phe 
case  is  .so  comtnon  that  we  believe  it  i.s  one 
of  the  most  ordinary  incidents  of  insanity  ; 
in  fact  a  regular  stage  in  the  disease.  This 
was  the  hour  for  Walpole,  and  a  play  of 
small  wit  was  directed  against  the  savage 
philosopher.  A  letter  w’ith  the  name  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  inviting  the  persecuted 
Jean  Jac(|ues  to  his  court,  to  live  as  a  bro- 
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iher,  was  written  by  Walpole — was  shown 
to  Helvetins  and  tlie  Duke  of  Nivernois. 
The  French  was  doctored  and  cured,  and 
the  letter  forwarded  to  Rousseau,  'riiat 
Rousseau  should  have  believed  a  lie,  seems 
a  poor  reason  for  France  refjardin^  the  ut- 
terer  of  the  falsehood  with  admiration.* 
But  so  it  was,  the  copies  of  Walpole’s  let¬ 
ter  in  Frederick’s  name  “  spread  like  wild¬ 
fire,  et  me.  void  a  la  mode.  I  was  sent  for 
about  like  an  African  prince,  or  a  learned 
canary  hird.”t 

In  a  letter  of  Hume’s  (ITIm),  are  sen¬ 
tences  we  wish  to  transcribe  : — 

“There  is  a  very  remarkable  dilference  be¬ 
tween  London  and  I’aris  (of  which  I  irave 
warninir  to  Helvetins,  when  he  went  over 
lately  to  F.ngland,  and  of  which  he  told  me, 
on  his  return,  he  was  fully  sensible).  If  a  man 
have  the  mislortnne,  in  the  Ibrmer  place,  to  at¬ 
tach  himself  to  letters,  even  if  he  sncceeils.  1 
know  not  with  whom  he  is  to  live,  nor  how'  he 
is  to  pass  his  time  in  a  suitable  society.  The 
little  company  there  that  is  worth  conversing 
wit!'.,  are  cold  and  unsociable;  or  are  warmed 
only  by  faction  and  cabal ;  so  that  a  man  w’ho 
plays  no  part  in  public  alf.iirs  becomes  alto¬ 
gether  insignificant;  and.  if  lie  is  not  rich,  he 
becomes  ev'en  contemptible.  Hence  that  na¬ 
tion  are  relapsing  fast  into  the  deepest  stupidi¬ 
ty  and  ignorance.  But,  in  Baris,  a  man  that 
distinguishes  himself  in  letters,  meets  imme¬ 
diately  with  regard  and  attention.  I  found, 
immediately  on  my  landing  here,  the  ell’ects  of 
this  disposition.  Lord  Beaucham])  told  me 
that  1  must  go  instantly  with  him  to  the 
Duchess  de  la  Valliere’s.  ^V’'hen  I  e.xcused 
myself  on  account  of  dre.ss.  he  toM  me  thiit  he 
had  her  orders,  though  I  w’ere  in  boots.  I  ac- 

*  We  tn.'iy  as  well  print  the  letter  ; 

“  Mo.N'  CIIKK  JeAN  jACtiUKS, 

“  Wills  avez  r>  nonce  a  (Jeneve,  votre  patrie. 
Vons  vous  etes  fait  cliasser  de  la  r*nisse,  pays  tanl 
vante  dans  vos  ecrits  ;  la  France  vons  a  ilecrete  ; 
venez  done  cliez  iiioi,  J'adinire  vos  lalens;  je 
in'ainnsc  de  vos  reveries  qni  (soil  dit  en  passant) 
vous  occupeiit  trop  et  trop  longtemps.  II  taut  ii  la 
fin  etre  sage  et  beureiix  ;  vons  uvez  fait  asS'  z  p  ir- 
ler  de  vous,  par  des  singnlarites  pen  convenables 
a  un  Veritable  grand  lionune  ;  deinontrcz  a  vos 
encinisipie  vous  ponves  avoir  quebpiefois  le  sens 
coniinun  ;  cela  les  facliera  sans  vous  laire  tort 
xMes  etats  vons  otfrent  line  retraite  paisible  ;  je 
vous  v*-ux  du  bien,  et  je  vous  cn  ferai,  si  vous  Ic 
trouvez  bon,  Mais  si  vous  vous <>bstincz  a  rejel- 
ter  moil  secours,  attendez-voiis  qne  je  ne  Ic  dirai 
.a  person  lie.  Si  vous  [lersistez  ii  vous  creuser 
Fesprit  pour  trouver  de  noiiveaii.x  inaliiciirs, 
clioisissez-lcs  tels  <pic  vous  vondrez ;  je  siiis  roi, 
je  pui.s  vous  en  procurer  an  gre  de  vos  souliaits; 
et,  ce  qni  siirenient  nc  vous  arrivera  pas  vis-a-vis 
de  vos  ennemis,  je  ce.sserai  de  vons  jiersocuter, 
quand  vouscesserez  de  inettre  votre  gloire  i  Fctre. 

Votre  bon  ami,  Fukukiuck.” 

t  Walpole  to  Gray. 


cordingly  went  with  him  in  a  travelling  frock, 
where  1  saw’  a  very  fine  lady  reclining  on  a 
sola,  who  made  me  speeches  and  compliments 
without  bounds.  The  style  of  jianegyric  was 
ihen  taken  up  by  a  fat  gentleman,  whom  I  cast 
my  eyes  upon,  and  ob.served  him  to  wear  a 
star  of  the  richest  diamonds; — it  was  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.  The  Duchess  t<dil  me  she  w’as 
engaged  to  sup  in  President  Henaull’s.  but  that 
she  would  not  part  with  me — 1  nmsi  go  along 
with  her.  The  good  president  received  me 
with  open  arms;  and  told  me,  among  other 
tine  thing.s,  that,  a  few’  days  befiire,  tbe  dauphin 
.said  to  him,  &c.  &,c.  &c.  Sucii  instances  of 
atti'iition  I  found  very  frequent,  and  even 
daily.” 

Hume,  soon  after,  was  made  secretary 
to  the  embassy.  His  appointments  were 
X!,200  a-year,  and  TllOtl  for  his  equipage, 
and  three  hundred  ounces  of  plate  for  his 
table. — [i.etter  to  his  brother,  1  Ith  July, 
I7<  5.]  On  Lord  Hertford’s  appointment 
.IS  Lord  Lientenatit  of  Ireland,  Hume  was 
thought  of  as  secretary.  'Fhe  arrangement 
u'as  understood  to  be  fixed  ; — and  among 
the  manuscripts  preserved  among  Baron 
Hume’s  jiapers  are  applications  to  David 
for  church  preferment.  Mr.  Burton  quotes 
(MIC  from  a  general  ollicer,  supplicating  a 
chaplaincy  for  a  friend  : — 

“The  divine  in  question  has  a  very  good 
living,  but  in  a  quarter  of  the  world  wliere  he 
has  not  a  creature  to  converse  with.  If  his 
excellency  would  enrol  him  among  that  million 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi  that  attend  at  the  (Castle 
of  Dublin,  who  are  called  his  cliaplains,  it 
would  excuse  his  attendance  at  qu.irier.s,  and 
his  general  (I  mean  his  bishop)  w’ould  be  un¬ 
der  the  necessity  of  permitting  him  to  be  ab¬ 
sent  w’hilst  he  had  the  honor  to  be  about  the 
commander-in-chief  at  head  quarters.” 

Lord  Hertford  found  the  prejudice  against 
his  bringing  over  a  Scotchman  too  strong. 
He  obtained  for  Hume  a  pension  of  TdOO 
.a-ycar.  “There  was,”  says  Hume,  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother,  “  a  kind  of  fray  in 
London  on  Lord  Hertford’s  declaring  his 
intentions  in  my  favor.  'J'he  j>rincess 
Amelia  said  that  she  thought  the  affair 
might  be  easily  accommodated.  “  Why 
may  not  Lord  Hertford  give  ;?  bishopric  to 
Mr.  Hume  I” 

Rous.seau  now*  appears  upon  the  stage. 
He  had  succeeded  in  attracting  .Madame  de 
Bonlllcrs  and  the  Marischal  Keith,  and  thus 
Hume  was  prepared  to  respond  to  the  vow 
of  eternal  friendship  which  was  tendered  to 
him.  At  the  close  of  the  year  !“().■>,  he 
came  to  Baris,  having,  as  he  said,  been 
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driven  by  the  priests  and  the  women  from 
Neufcliatel — 

“‘Is  it  not  strange,’  said  he  to  Madame  de 
Boufllers,  ‘  that  1,  wlio  have  written  so  mucli  to 
decry  the  morals  and  conduct  of  tl\e  Parisian 
ladies,  should  yet  he  beloved  by  them,  while 
the  Swiss  women,  whom  I  have  so  much  ex¬ 
tolled,  would  cut  my  throat?’ 

u  ;  W  c  are  fond  of  you,’  said  she,  •  because  j 
we  know  that,  whatever  you  may  say,  you 
love  us  to  distraction.  They  tletest  you,  be¬ 
cause  they  know  they  are  too  ugly  to  attract 
you.” 

On  leaving  Neufcliatel,  he  went  to  a  lit- 
tie  island,  in  the  midst  of  a  lake,  near  | 
Berne.  The  island  was  inhabited  but  by 
one  German  peasant,  his  wife,  and  sister. 
But  the  Council  of  Berne  was  alarmed, 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  a  revolution,  and 
ordered  him  at  once  to  withdraw  from  their 
state.  Iliime  undertook  his  protection, 
when  he  thus  seemed  hunted  out  of  all  so¬ 
ciety. 

To  Paris  he  came,  though  outlawed  by 
the  parliament,  in  a  strange  dress,  whicli 
rendered  him  conspicuous  to  the  police,  as 
to  every  body  else.  He  refused  tlie  king’s 
passport,  because  it  could,  under  his  cir¬ 
cumstances,  be  only  given  to  him  in  a  false 
name,  and  this  was  a  violation  of  truth  to 
whicli  lie  would  not  submit.  The  instant  | 
he  came  to  Paris  he  was  all  the  fashion,  j 
He  claimed  to  have  immediate  communica-; 
tions  with  the  Divinity,  and  Hume  believed; 
him  to  be  speaking  what  he  thought  the  i 
truth.  In  January,  17(i0,  Hume,  he,  and  j 
M.  de  Luze  of  Geneva,  reached  England,  j 
On  disembarking,  Rousseau  says  “he; 
leaped  on  his  illustrious  friend’s  neck,  cm- 1 
braced  him  without  uttering  a  word,  and  I 
covered  his  face  with  kisses  and  tears.”  | 
Rousseau’s  establishment  consisted  of  a  fe-j 
male.  Mademoiselle  le  Vaseux,  who  is  called  j 
his  “  gouvernante,”  and  whom  he  insisted  ! 
on  accompanying  him  in  all  his  visits,  and  | 
his  dog,  “  who,”  says  Hume,  “  is  no  better' 
than  a  collie.” 

“This  woman  forms  the  chief  incumbrance 
to  his  settlement.  M.  de  Luze,  our  companion, 
says  that  sln^  passes  for  wicked,  and  quarrel¬ 
some,  and  tattling,  and  is  thought  to  be  the 
chief  cause  of  his  quitting  Neufcliatel.  He 
himself  owns  her  to  he  so  dull,  that  she  never 
knows  in  what  year  of  the  Lord  she  is,  nor  in 
what  month  of  the  year,  nor  in  what  day  o( 
the  month  or  week;  and  that  she  can  never 
learn  the  ditferent  v'alue  of  the  pieces  of  money 
in  any  country.  Yet  she  governs  him  as  ab¬ 
solutely  as  a  nurse  does  a  child.  In  her  ab¬ 


sence  his  dog  has  acquired  that  ascendant. 
His  afl’ection  for  that  creature  is  beyond  all 
expression  or  conception.” — Hume. 

The  “gouvernante”  followed  in  the  train 
of  the  philosopher,  for  Hume,  luckily,  had 
not  the  trouble  of  conveying  her.  She  was 
consigned  to  the  care  of  another  great  man. 
While  Hume  was  negotiating  for  a  pension 
for  Rousseau,  and  had  nearly  got  the  promise 
of  a  hundred  a-year,  he  received  a  letter — 

“  A  letter  has  also  come  to  me,  open,  from 
Guy  the  bookseller,  by  which  I  learn  that  ma¬ 
demoiselle  sets  out  post,  in  company  with  a 
friend  of  mine,  a  young  gentleman,  very  good- 
humored,  very  agreeable,  and  very  mad  !  He 
visited  Rousseau  in  his  mountains,  who  gave 
him  a  recommendation  to  Paoli,  the  King  of 
Corsica;  where  this  gentleman,  whose  name  is 
Boswell,  went  last  summer,  in  search  of  adven¬ 
tures.  He  has  such  a  rage  for  literature,  that 
I  dread  some  event  fatal  to  our  friend’s  honor. 
You  remember  the  story  of  Terentia,  who 
was  fir.st  married  to  Cicero,  then  to  Sallust, 
and  at  last,  in  her  old  age,  married  a  young 
nobleman,  who  imagined  that  she  must  pos¬ 
sess  some  secret,  which  would  convey  to  him 
j  eloquence  and  genius.” 

Hume,  one  night,  persuaded  Rousseau 
to  go  to  the  theatre  with  him.  There  had 
been  some  previous  arrangement  with  Gar¬ 
rick,  who  placed  him  in  a  box  opposite  the 
king  and  queen.  At  the  very  moment  they 
were  leaving  home,  he  told  Hume  that  he 
had  changed  his  mind — “  For  what  shall  I 
do  with  Sultan  ?”  (his  dog.)  “  Leave  him 
behind,”  said  Hume.  “  He  will  get  into 
the  streets,  and  be  lost.”  “  Lock  him  up 
in  your  room,  and  put  the  key  in  your  pock¬ 
et.”  When  they  were  at  the  door,  the  dog 
howled.  Rousseau  again  changed  his  mind. 
Hume  at  last,  half  by  force,  half  by  urging 
that  the  king  and  queen  were  expecting  to 
see  him,  got  him  to  proceed.  EtVorts  were 
made  to  lodge  Rousseau  and  his  family  in 
one  cottage  or  another  with  farmers  and 
gardeners  :  these  failed.  Rousseau  said 
that  he  had  not  come  to  England  to  be 
mixed  up  with  farmers  and  gardeners,  and 
he  was  only  properly  housed  when  Mr. 
Davenport,  a  gentleman  of  live  or  six  thou¬ 
sand  a  year,  located  him  and  his  at  some 
nominal  rent,  in  a  house  which  he  happen¬ 
ed  to  have  in  the  peak  of  Derby.  Hume, 
who  was  beginning  to  know  his  man,  thus 
describes  the  prospect  of  his  continuing  in 
this  hermitage  : — “  If  it  be  possible  for  a 
man  to  live  without  occupation,  without 
books,  without  society,  and  without  sleep, 
i  he  will  not  quit  this  wild  and  solitary  place. 
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where  all  the  circumstances  which  he  ever! 
required,  seem  to  concur  for  the  purpose  of  i 
making  him  happy.  But  I  dread  the  weak¬ 
ness  and  iiwpiietude  natural  to  every  man, 
and  above  all  to  a  man  of  his  character.  I  ; 
should  not  be  surprised  that  he  soon  ([uilted  j 
his  retreat.”  Rous>eau’3  suspicious  temper  i 
hud  even  before  Hume  wrote  the  sentence! 
which  we  have  just  transcribed,  been  e.\ci-j 
ted.  Some  dispute  between  mademoiselle  j 
and  an  old  domestic  of  Mr.  Davenport’s: 
seems  to  have  been  the  immediate  occasion  i 
of  an  actual  outbreak  of  madness.  Then,| 
with  diseased  ingenuity,  Biousseau  put  toge- j 
ther  all  the  facts  connected  with  Walpole’s 
letter.  He  had  first  attributed  it  to  Vol¬ 
taire,  then  to  D’Alembert,  then  some  acci¬ 
dent  led  him  to  suppose  an  Englishman  the 
author,  then  Hume  himself  became  the 
great  object  of  a  thousand  suspicions,  and 
no  act  of  kindness  was  there  from  Hume  or 
his  friends  which  he  did  not  contrive  to 
dovetail  into  the  diabolical  plot  for  his  de¬ 
struction,  which  he  persuaded  himself  oc¬ 
cupied  all  Eurtipe.  He  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  English  newspapers,  in  which  he  said, 
that  the  author  of  the  forged  letter  from  the 
king  of  Prussia  had  his  accomplices  in 
England.  Hume  says,  that  the  e.xcilement 
manifested  in  the  laiifruafre  of  this  letter 
made  him  tremble  for  Rousseau.  While 
Rousseau  was  thus  agitating  himself  to; 
frenzy,  Hume  and  his  friends  were  busy 
trying  to  arrange  the  pension  alTair  in  such 
a  manner  as  would  be  most  palatable  to  the 
philosopher.  Jean  Jaccpies  first  refused  it 
because  it  was  to  be  a  secret.  'I’he  king’s] 
consent  was  then  sought  to  permit  it  to  be  I 
published.  'Phis  would  not  do  either; 
Jlousseau  refused  to  allow  Hume  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  his  alTairs  at  all.  We  have  no  in¬ 
tention  of  following  Mr.  Burton  in  his  ac- 


sal  about  the  pension.  Rousseau’s  insanity 
in  reality  appears  at  this  period  to  have 
risen  to  such  a  height  as  to  leave  him 
scarcely  an  accountable  agent ;  and  to  de¬ 
scribe  his  frenzy  as  malevolence  or  ingrati¬ 
tude  is  rather  to  adopt  a  metaphor  from 
language  which  assumes  the  sanity  of  all 
men,  than  to  e.xpress  with  any  but  the  loos¬ 
est  analogy,  Rousseau’s  conduct  or  ♦eelings. 
Hume  was  foolishly  provoked  into  the  jnib- 
lication  of  a  pamplilct  on  the  subject  of  the 
quarrel,  and  this  gave  rise  to  a  war  of 
pamphlets  both  in  England  and  in  Erance. 
Fuseli,  the  painter,  was  one  of  Rousseau’s 
champions,  an  absurd  enterprise  for  which 
he  was  well  fitted.  I'lie  caricaturists  did 
not  allow  the  incident  to  pass  without  sup¬ 
plying  them  with  their  share  of  the  harvest, 
reaped  by  the  thousand  industrious  livers 
on  the  bounty  of  the  day,  which  is  never 
so  bountiful  as  when  men,  whose  names  are 
more  known  to  the  public  than  their  wri¬ 
tings,  fall  out.  Rousseau  was  represented  in 
one  of  their  prints,  and  shown  in  all  the 
shop-windows  as  a  yahoo,  newly  caught  in 
the  woods  ;  and  Hume  as  a  farmer  ollbring 
him  oats,  whicli  he  refuses  to  eat.  Horace 
Walpole  is  making  horns  for  him  oi'pnpitr- 
nififlie,  and  Voltaire  and  D’Alembert  whip¬ 
ping  him  up  behind.  England,  Rosseau 
found,  was  not  the  place  for  him,  and  he  de¬ 
termined  to  fly.  'Fhe  solitary  philosopher 
does  not  know,  however,  how  to  proceed, 
and  he  writes  to  the  chancellor  as  the  first 
civil  magistrate  in  the  kingdom,  saying  that 
he  must  “  evacuate  ”  England,  and  desir¬ 
ing  a  guard  to  escort  him  safely  to  Dover, 
“  the  last  act  of  hospitality  which  he  will 
desire  of  the  English  nation.”  Rousseau’s 
I  acts  are  quite  those  of  a  madman.  He  cx- 
I  hausts  himself  in  language  which,  for  the 
I  most  part  wc  think  may  represent,  a  real 


count  of  this  quarrel,  which  is  told  at  dread-  purpose  entertained  at  the  moment,  but  the 
fill  length,  and  for  which  Mr.  Burton  has  mind  becomes  fatigued  by  the  very  effort  of 
not  the  excuse  of  Hume’s  former  biogra-  expression  in  words,  or  is  satisfied,  and  does 
pher,  Ritchie,  who  published  the  original  not  one  of  all  the  things  so  earnestly  and 
letters.  A  remark  of  Mr.  Burton’s  may  be  extravagantly  exjiressed.  He  has  scarce 
worth  preserving.  In  mentioning  a  letter  sent  his  letter  to  the  chancellor,  when  he 
of  Rousseau’s  to  Hume,  he  observes  that  writes  to  Mr.  Davenport,  the  friend  of 
“the  frantic  bitterness  of  the  language  is  Hume’s,  whose  house  in  Derbyshire  he  oc- 
contrasted  with  the  elaborate  neatness  of  cujiied,  a  letter  conceived  in  an  humble  and 
the  penmanship,  which,  if  handwriting  con-  penitent  spirit,  expressing  his  determination 
veyed  a  notion  of  character,  would  repre-  to  return  to  Wooton,  and  this  letter  being 
sent  a  calm,  contented  mind  gratifying  it-  writtim  and  despatched,  he  straight  sets  off, 
self  by  the  exercise  of  the  petty  art  of  cal-  not  to  Wooton,  but  to  Dover,  from  which 
ligraphy.”  Among  the  illustrations  which  he  writes  a  letter  to  General  Conway  accu- 
accompany  Mr.  Burton’s  work  is  afac-sim-  sing  Hume,  Davenport,  and  every  one  else, 
ile  of  Rosseau’s  handwriting,  from  Rous-  of  a  conspiracy  to  bring  him  to  derision  ; 
seau’s  letter  to  Hume  in  reply  to  hispropo-  and  this  letter  ends  with  entreating  Conway 
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not  to  have  him  assassinated  in  private,  silly  world  goes,”  Our  next  extract  pre- 
sng<Testing  that  such  a  step  would  not  he  senls  a  more  curious  document.  It  is  from 
sixfe — that  in  his  memoirs,  already  written,  “the  king’s  letter  to  the  Cieneral  ,\ssem- 
and  in  the  event  of  his  death  certain  of  he-  hly,  in  1707,”  supposed  to  be  written  bp 
ing  puhlished,  he  has  told  the  world  of  this  Hume: — 

conspiracy  against  his  peace:  that  if  he  is  r  • 

a  loutvl  t.,  relur.i  t,.  !•  raiicc,  he  w.ll  suppress  resolution  to  eoncur  iu'witt, liver  inav 

this  work.  As  a  guarantee  for  his  ohserv-  promote  the  happiness  ol’our  subjects,  it  is  lin¬ 
ing  this  part  of  the  contract,  he  consents  to  i  necessary  for  us  to  recommend  to  you  to  avoid 
accept  of  the  pensiim  from  the  king,  after  j  contentions  ami  unedifying  debates;  as  well 
which  no  one  will  imagine  that  he  could  he  I  avoid  every  thing  that  may  tend  to  dis- 
so  infamous  as  to  write  against  the  king’s  ***•’*•  harmony  and  tran(|uilliiy  which  is  so 
ministers  nr  his  people.  “  He  rvoiild  not  'o'- 

even  write  against  .Mr.  Iluine  he  sat, I,  an.l  vi,«.  .\n.l.  as  we  have  the 

and  he  jiromised  to  ascribe  all  the  unpleas-  j  Hniiest  reliance  on  your  zeal  in  the  support  of 
ant  feelings  that  had  arisen  between  them  ■  die  Christian  laith/as  well  as  in  the  wisdom 
to  his  own  temper  soured  by  misfortunes,  and  prudence  of  your  councils,  w’e  are  tho- 
Ile  at  last,  on  the  very  day  of  writing  one  roughly  assured  fiiat  they  will  he  directed  to 
of  his  letters  promising  or  threatening  a  re-  purposes  as  miiy  he,«jt  tcml  to  enforce  a 

, _ iir  ^  .K„..i.„a  r,..rv,i..:7  i>^,  i  conscientious  observance  ol  all  those  duties 

turn  to  \>oot()n,  emnarKea  lor  Calais,  IJet-  ,  •  •  •  ,  i-  •  i  ■  c.i-i- 

^  .  which  the  true  religion  and  hiws  ol  tins  kmg- 

ter  and  kindlier  feelings  at  la>t  awoke  in  ,i()m  require,  and  on  which  the  felicity  of  every 

his  mind  towards  Hume,  whom  he  could  individual  so  essentially  depends.” 

not  at  any  time  have  really  believed  to  have 

been  other  than  his  friend.  He  attributed  Hume  was  an  earnest  lover  of  his  coun- 
his  conduct  in  I  higland  to  the  clfects  of  the  try.  No  Scotsman  had  the  slightest  literary 
foggy  climate,  and  his  memoirs  sto|)  short  claims  that  Hume  did  not  at  otice  ardently 
just  before  tlie  date  at  which  his  narrative  and  vehemently  support,  niind  Blacklock 
would  have  brought  him  into  contact  with  was  not  only  a  great  iisychological  curiosity, 
Hume  and  England.  |  but  also  a  poet  to  be  ranked  with  blind 

Hume  appears  to  have  been  heartily  sick  'riiamyris  and  blind  Mieonides.  Blind  Mil- 
of  the  whole  atT.iir,  as  he  well  might.  It  ton  was  nothing  to  him.  Wilkie,  too,  was 
tormented  hi:n  during  what  had  promised  a  poet  in  Hume’s  esteem;  for  he  measured 
to  be  a  pleasant  vacation  year  of  life.  It  |  poets  by  a  sort  of  geograjihical  scale,  and 
is  during  that  time  the  sole  subject  of  his  j  Wilkie  was  a  man  born  in  the  parish  of 
correspondence,  and  he  never  seems  to  have  I  Dalmanie,  West  Lothian,  and  a  profesor  of 
recurred  to  it  afterwards.  Rousseau  is  not  ,  Natural  Philosophy  in  St.  Andrew’s.  Wilkie 
mentioned  in  Hume’s  autobiography.  had  heard  of  Homer,  and  had  read  Pope, 

In  the  course  of  the  year  17()(),  he  re-  and  thought  he  could  do  something  better 
turned  to  Scotland,  and  seems  to  have  in  the  way  of  epic  than  hail  yet  been  done, 
planneil  passing  the  rest  of  his  life  there  ;  A  bold  preface,  dealing  with  the  topics  of 
but  in  the  next  year  we  find  him,  through  mythology  and  poetry  in  professorial  style, 
the  interest  of  Lord  Hertford,  under  secre-  — from  a  small  array  of  false  facts  deducing 
tary  of  state.  Conway  tvas  secretary.  It  — as  the  men  of  “  the  north  countrie”  know 
was  a  great  day  for  Hume’s  friends.  None  how  to  do — conclusions  that  not  only  prove 
of  the  (irafton  cabinet  were  Scotsmen,  what  they  please,  but  the  additional  fact. 
There  was  no  under  secretary  for  Scotland,  that  they  were  the  first  persons  to  see  what 
as  in  the  days  before  Conway’s  secretary-  they  would  yet  persuade  you  had  been  all 
ship  ;  and  Hume  was  consulted  on  all  affairs  along  lying  on  the  surface, — was  prefi.xed 
that  related  to  Scotland.  Hume’s  heart  to  the  volume;  and  this  preface  did  some- 
was  in  the  literary  reputation  of  his  conn-  thing  to  help  the  sale  in  Edinburgh;  for 
try;  and  he  did  not  loose  the  opportunity  Wilkie’s  prose  style  had  some  life  in  it,  and 
of  preaching  the  merits  of  his  friends,  bis  speculations  were  not  heavier  than  Lord 
“  Tell  Robertson,”  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  i  Karnes’s,  or  Lord  Monboddo’s.  The  man 
Blair,  “  that  the  compliment  at  the  end  of  who  appended  ten  thousand  lines  of  verse 
General  Conway’s  letter  to  him,  was  of  my  to  his  dissertation,  must  be  presumed  to 
composing  without  any  orders  from  him.  know  what  poetry  was,  and  how  it  should 
lie  smiled  when  he  read  it ;  but  said  it  was  be  dealt  with.  A  preface  to  a  poem  is, 
very  proper,  and  signed  it.  These  are  not  however,  a  dangerous  experiment.  Your 
bad  puffs  from  ministers  of  state,  as  the  true  critic  reads  it,  picks  some  hole  in  it, 
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and  will  not  read  further;  and  Willie  Wilkie 
w’as  pronounced  to  he  no  poet  by  the  wise 
men  who  then  managed  the  Knglish  oracles. 
Hume  resisted  the  inspired  \oice  of  the 
Criticnl  Jiivitir — modestly,  as  became  a 
man  pleading  before  a  tribunal  which  he 
wished  to  persuade  to  a  reversal  of  its  own 
sentence, — but  boldly,  too;  for  the  cause 
of  Scotland  seemed  to  be  involved  in  pro¬ 
curing  a  triumph  for  Wilkie.  Hume  writes 
a  letter  to  the  /^tr/Vrr,  exhibiting,  in  detail, 
the  argument  of  the  poem.  It  was  a  bold 
step  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  owing  to  his  praises 
that  both  Blacklock  and  Wilkie  are  em¬ 
balmed  and  placed  in  their  due  rank  among 
the  mummies  in  Chalmers’s  repository  of 
the  dead  poets.  John  Home,  too,  was  his 
cousin,  and  one  whom  he  loved ;  and  Doug¬ 
las  and  .Agis,  and  other  tragedies  by  the 
same  hand,  are,  therefore,  bidden  by  our 
great  critic,  to  take  rank  with  Shakspeare, 
or  rather  above  him,  with  an  admission, 
however,  that  but  for  the  disadvantages  of 
a  rude  age  and  barbarous  country,  Shak- 
speare  might,  perhaps,  have  rivalled  his 
dramatic  liiend.  Ossian,  too,  he  was  well 
disposed  to  believe  in,  and  when  M’Pher- 
son’s  first  fraiimeuts  from  the  Krsc  were 
published,  he  cheerfully  subscribed  his 
guinea,  to  enable  him  to  visit  the  High¬ 
lands,  in  search  of  more  poetry  of  the  kind. 
However,  on  this  subject  “  a  change  came 
o’er  the  sjiirit  of  his  ilrcam,”  and  he  aiipears 
to  have  been  outweuried  by  M’Pherson’s 
lying  impudence,  when  the  young  black¬ 
guard  adected  to  resent  inquiry  as  if  it  in¬ 
volved  personal  insult. 

A  book  published  by  a  native  of  Scotland 
it  was  Hume’s  delight  to  introduce  to  no- 
tice.  The  only  exception  we  remember 
was  “Ferguson’s  F.ssay  on  the  History  of 
Civil  Society.”  He  thought  the  book  un¬ 
equal  to  the  author’s  reputation  ;  but  was 
delighted  at  its  success — hazarding,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  low’  tone,  the  safe  prophecy,  that 
its  reputation  would  not  last  long. 

Ill  July,  1768,  General  Conway  was  su¬ 
perseded  by  Lord  Weymouth,  and  Hume’s 
under-secretaryship  was  at  an  end. 

In  17()9  he  returned  to  Edinburgh. 
“  very  opulent,”  he  says,  “  for  I  possessed 
a  revenue  of  d'lOOO  a-year,  liealthy,  and, 
though  somewhat  stricken  in  years,  with 
the  prospect  of  enjoying  long  my  ease,  and 
of  seeing  the  increase  of  my  reputation.” 
His  friends  in  France  did  what  they  could 
to  make  him  live  there.  He,  however,  re¬ 
turned  to  his  old  house  in  James’s  Court; 
and  we  soon  find  him  correcting  his  liisto- 


lory  for  another  edition.  Ilume  liad  no 
love  for  England.  Its  constitution,  we 
have  endeavored  to  prove  in  a  firmer  pajier, 
was  from  the  first  mistaken  by  him.  He 
had  at  one  time  called  himself  a  Whig;  he 
now  found  that  the  name  was  inconsistent 
with  his  present  views,  and  the  passage  is 
altered  in  an  after  edition  of  the  essay  in 
which  it  occurs.  'I'lie  History  is  also  es¬ 
sentially  altered  ;  am!,  in  every  instance — 
wc  have  his  own  authority  for  the  statement 
— the  alterations  lean  to  the  Tory  side.  In 
the  next  year,  Hume  commenced  budding 
the  house  in  the  new  town  of  Edinburgh 
in  which  he  died.  It  is  in  the  street  now 
called  St.  David-streel.  'i'he  name  of  the 
street  originated  in  a  joke.  The  house  was 
inhabited  by  Hume  before  any  other  house 
in  the  range  had  been  built,  and  a  young 
lady  wrote  on  the  wall,  “*SV.  David  St  ret  t." 
Hume’s  servant  lassie,  like  Byron’s  man, 
Fletcher,  thought  it  no  good  speculation  to 
make  a  saint  of  her  master;  the  thing 
would  not  do,  and  she  run  to  tell  Ilume 
how  he  was  made  game  of.  “Never  mind, 
lassie,”  said  the  laughing  philo.sopher, 
“  many  a  better  man  bus  been  made  a  saint 
of  before.” 

Of  Hume’s  claim  to  canonization  we  do 
not  think  very  favorably,  still  a  case  might 
lie  made  for  him  which  the  devil’s  advocate 
would  find  it  hard  to  resist.  If  Coleridge 
could  be  called  as  a  witness — as  he  usually 
is  when  any  thing  untenable  in  philosojihy 
or  in  fact  is  to  be  proved — the  advocates 
for  Saint  David  could  at  once  prove  that 
his  doctrine  of  association  is  identical  w  ith 
that  of  Saint  4’homas  Aipiiiias — nay,  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  angelical  doctor’s  comment 
on  Aristotle.  Coleridge,  too,  would  under¬ 
take  to  prove  that  books  of  Hume’s,  whicb 
contained  the  very  treatise,  were  sold  to 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  with  marks  in 
Hume’s  handwriting.  Hume’s  private  study 
of  good  works  could  be  thus  shown,  and 
also  his  modest  attempt  to  conceal  his  mer¬ 
its  of  this  kind.  The  devil’s  advocate, 
however,  might,  on  cross-examining  the 
witness,  force  him  to  admit — first,  that  the 
books  bought  by  Mackintosh  did  not  con¬ 
tain  any  part  of  Aquinas’s  commentary  on 
.Aristotle,  nor  the  work  of  Aristotle,  in 
Aq  uinas’s  comment  on  which  the  law  of 
association  is  alleged  to  be  propounded ; 
next,  that  it  did  not  contain  Hume’s  marks 
or  Hume’s  handwriting;  nor  was  there  any 
reason  (except  that  Mr.  Payne,  the  book¬ 
seller,  in  a  catalogue,  suggested  that  some 
handwriting  on  the  margins  might  be 
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Hume’s)  to  tliink  the  book  bought  by 
Mackintosh  had  ever  belonged  to  Hume; 
and  lastly,  he  might  show. — what,  however, 
is  of  little  importance — that  the  law  of  as¬ 
sociation  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
stated  either  by  Aristotle  or  Acpiinas — but 
that  the  origin  of  the  mistake  is,  that  both 
mention  one  or  two  facts  acknowledged  by  j 
all  men,  on  which  St.  David,  not  without  j 
help,  built  up  his  theoria.*  The  advocates 
of  canonization,  if  they  went  into  evidence 
of  character,  would  be  able  to  prove  that,; 
however  otfensive  his  metaphysical  specu-j 
lations  might  be,  and  however  little  likei 
those  of  St.  Thomas,  he  was  in  society  j 
“simple,  natural,  and  playful.’’  “I  was,”  j 
says  the  venerable  Henry  Mackenzie,' 
“during  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  fre-; 
cpiently  in  his  company,  among  persons  of 
genuine  piety,  and  never  heard  him  venture 
a  remark  at  which  such  men,  or  ladies  more 
susceptible  than  men,  could  take  oftence.”  > 
The  next  witness  is  Adam,  lord  com-' 
rnissioner  of  the  jury-court,  who  died  in 
1839.  The  chiel’  fact  which  he  states  is, 
that  Hume,  who  was  always  playful  in  con¬ 
versation,  when  at  tea  one  evening  a  chair 
sunk  under  his  weight,  said,  “  Young  ladies, 
you  must  tell  Mr.  Adam  to  keep  stronger 
chairs  for  heavy  philosophers.”  Boswell, 
the  young  gentleman  who  escorted  Rotis- 
seau’s  gouvernante  to  England,  frankly  told 
Hume  he  thought  he  ought  not  t<i  keej)  com¬ 
pany  with  him,  on  account  of  his  books, 
“  But,  said  1  to  him,”  aflds  Jiozzy,  “  how 
much  better  you  are  than  your  books.”  A 
pleasant  letter  from  Lady  Anne  Lyndesay, 
authoress  of  the  song  of  “  Auld  Robin 
Gray,”  will  give  some  help.  It  contains 
Hume’s  character,  “  from  a  manuscript 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  Pope’s 
library  at  Rome:” 

“  CHAHACTEU  OF - ,  WEtlTTEN  RY  HIM¬ 

SELF.*’ 

“  1.  A  very  good  man.  the  constant  purpose 
of  whose  life  is  to  do  miscln'ef. 

‘•2.  Fancies  he  is  di.sinterested,  because  he 
substitutes  vanity  in  place  of  all  other  pas¬ 
sions. 

“  3.  Very  industrious,  without  serving  either 
himself  or  others. 

‘■4.  Licentious  in  hi.s  pen,  cautious  in  his 
words,  still  more  so  in  Ids  actions, 

“5.  VV’^ould  have  had  no  enemies,  had  he 
not  courted  them ;  seems  desirous  of  being 

*  Compare  Coleridge's  statement  of  this  matter 
in  his  “  Biograpliica  Literaria,”  V'ol.  i.  p,  JOo, 
with  Mackintosh’s  “  Introduction  to  Ethical  Phi¬ 
losophy,”  p.  427. 


hated  by  the  public,  but  has  only  attained  the 
being  railed  at, 

“6.  Has  never  been  hurt  hy  his  enemies, 
because  he  never  hated  any  one  of  tliem. 

“7.  Exempt  from  vulgar  prejudices — full  of 
his  own. 

‘•8.  Very  bashful,  somewhat  modest,  no 
way  humble. 

“9.  A  fool,  capable  of  performances  which 
few  wise  men  can  execute. 

10.  A  wise  man,  guilty  of  indiscretions 
which  the  greatest  simpletons  can  perceive. 

‘‘  11.  Sociable,  thouLdi  he  lives  in  solitude. 

“  13,  An  enthusiast,  without  religion  ;  a  phi¬ 
losopher,  who  (iespair.s  to  attain  truth. 

‘‘A  moralist,  who  prefers  instinct  to  reason. 

“A  gallant,  who  gives  no  offence  to  hus¬ 
bands  and  mothers. 

‘‘  A  scholar,  without  the  ostentation  of  learn¬ 
ing.” 


In  this  letter,  Lady  Anne  tells  us  that 
Hume  asked  her,  did  she  remember  the 
time  when  this  jilayful  character  was  writ¬ 
ten  ?  “  I  was  too  young,”  she  replied,  “  to 

think  of  it  at  the  time.”  “How’s  this?” 
said  he — “  have  not  you  and  1  grown  up 
together?”  I  looked  surprised.  “Yes,” 
added  he,  “  You  have  grown  tall,  and  I 
have  grown  broad.” 

Home,  the  poet’s,  evidence  is  more  doubt¬ 
ful.  A  banker’s  clerk,  a  young  man  of  good 
character,  robbed  his  master.  Home  ac¬ 
counts  for  it  by  the  books  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  reading, — “  Boston’s  Fourfold  State,” 
and  “  Hume’s  Essays.” 

It  is  not  easy  to  examine  a  subject  at  all 
connected  with  literature,  without  finding 
it  in  son^e  way  or  other  illustrated  by  Scott. 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Morrit,  dated  Abbotsford, 
October,  1815,  he  says  : — “  We  visited  Cor¬ 
by  Castle  on  our  return  to  Scotland,  which 
remains,  in  point  of  situation,  as  beautiful 
as  when  its  walks  were  celebrated  by  David 
Hume,  in  the  only  rhymes  he  was  ever 
known  to  be  guilty  of.  Here  they  are  from 
a  pane  of  glass  at  Carlisle: — 


“  ‘  Here  rliicks  in  eggs  for  l)rcakfast  sprawl  ; 
Here  godless  boys  Hod's  glories  s(|uall  ; 

Here  8colcIiiiieii’s  heads  do  guard  the  wall ; 
But  I'orby’s  walks  atone  fur  all.’ 

“  Would  it  not,”  he  adds,  “  be  a  good  quiz 
to  advertise  ‘  The  Poetical  Works  of  David 
Hume,’  with  notes  critical,  historical,  and 
soforth,  with  an  historical  inquiry  into  the 
use  of  eggs  for  breakfast,  a  physical  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  causes  of  their  being  addled ; 
a  history  of  English  church  music,  and  of 
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the  choir  of  Carlisle  in  particular;  a  full  | 
account  of  the  atfair  of  I74»>,  with  the  | 
trials,  lust  speeches,  and  soforth  of  the  poor  : 
plaids  who  were  strapped  up  at  Carlisle;! 
and  lastly,  a  full,  true,  and  particular  de- 1 
scription  of  Corby,  with  the  genealogy  of! 
every  family  who  ever  possessed  it  ?  1 

think  even  without  more  than  the  usual  | 
waste  of  margin,  the  j)oems  of  David  would 
make  a  decent  twelve-shilling  volume.” 

Of  the  “  wine  of  demons,”  as  a  father  ol ; 
the  Church  calls  poetry,  Hume  draid\  but 
moderately,  and  t«)  the  defect  of  imagina-! 
tion,  which  this  indicates,  may  be  ascribed  j 
his  want  of  sympathy  with  the  higher  vir¬ 
tues,  no  one  of  which  can  exist  without  the  J 
imaginative  power.  Wordsworth  almost  i 
identifies  Imagination  and  Faitli.  Hume’s  : 
“  History”  is  that  of  the  progress  of  society  ^ 
rather  than  the  story  of  individuals.  It , 
would  seem  that  in  his  view — and  we  are '| 
not  prepared  to  dispute  its  justness — that 
condition  of  society  is  the  happiest  in  which 
the  individual  is  lost  from  sight.  If  a  state  , 
of  society  could  be  imagined  allowing  free 
development  to  all  that  is  good  in  man,  it 
would  be,  no  doubt,  the  best;  but  the  very  ■ 
conception,  we  fear,  implies  a  contradic- j 
tion.  Civilization  with  its  Wilkies,  its 
Blacklocks,  and  its  M’lMiersons,  is,  proba¬ 
bly,  something  better  than  barbarism  with 
its  true  Homer. 

Whatever  Hume’s  abstract  love  for  High 
Church  may  have  been,  and  however  op¬ 
posed  to  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Church,  he  was  in  practice  no  Puseyite 
— at  least  he  did  not  fast.  Beef  and  cab¬ 
bage  he  calls  a  charming  dish;  old  mutton, 
too,  he  thought  well  of.  He  wished  the 
Duke  of  Nivernois  to  become  apjirentice  to 
his  “  lass,”  to  learn  the  secret  of  making 
sheep’s-head  broth. 

The  fat  philosopher  was  fond  of  children. 
He  was  so  fat  that  the  little  thing  who  got 
possession  of  his  knee  remembered  through 
all  after-life  keeping  fast  hold  of  his  laced 
waistcoat  to  keep  itself  from  falling;  as  for 
more  than  one  climbing  at  a  time,  as  in  Gray’s 
family  picture,  it  was  out  of  the  (luestion. 

Hume,  in  walking  home  from  a  party, 
with  Ferguson,  addressed  his  friend,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  starry  sky — “  Oh,  Adam,  can 
any  one  contemplate  the  wonders  of  that 
firmament,  and  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
God  ?”  Men  are  forgiven  any  thing  rather 
than  inconsistency  with  the  character  which 
society  forms  of  them ;  and  we  are  afraid 
that  we  are  diminishing  Hume’s  claims  to 
the  honor  of  canonization  wlien  we  men¬ 


tion  that  he  was  a  good  church-goer. 
When  in  France,  he  appears  to  have  at¬ 
tended  the  ambassador’s  chapel  pretty  re¬ 
gularly;  and  in  Edinburgh  he  is  said  to 
have  been  fond  of  Robertson’s  jireaching, 
and  not  averse  to  that  of  his  colleague  and 
opponent,  John  Erskine.  Hume  was  se¬ 
riously  angry  with  a  servant  maid  of  his 
who  did  not  attend  church,  where  he  had 
provided  seats  for  all  his  household.  The 
woman  was  a  dissenter,  and  attended  a  dil- 
ferent  place  of  worship,  which  answer 
satisfied  him.  A  number  of  stories  are  told 
on  doubtful  authority,  all  illustrative  of 
Hume’s  good  nature  and  good  sense.  They 
may  not  be  true;  but  their  being  believed 
is  some  evidence  of  the  character  of  the 
man  of  whom  they  could  be  plausibly  told. 
A  chandler’s  w  ife  on  one  occasion  visited 
him — “  She  had  been  intrusted,”  she  said, 
“  w  ith  a  message  to  hnn  from  on  high.” 
Hume  ordered  her  a  glass  of  wine:  and 


i 

I 


j 

i 


before  she  commenced  her  attack,  con¬ 
trived  to  divert  her  mind  from  theological 
topics,  by  fixing  it  on  soap  and  candles  and 
their  price,  and  giving  her  an  order  for 
some.  He  is  said  to  have  got  bogged  in 
some  marshy  ground  at  the  base  of  the 
Castle  rock  ;  an  old  woman  finding  “  Hume 
the  deist”  in  this  slough  of  despond,  refused 
to  assist  him  out  till  he  became  a  Christian. 
He  rejieated  the  creed  and  Lord’s  prayer, 
and  thus  her  conscience  was  satisfied,  and 
the  philosopher  rescued. 

A  proof  of  Hume’s  good  nature  was  his 
writing  a  review  of  Dr.  Henry’s  History  of 
England.  His  review  was  written  lor  the 
Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Jlevitic,  a  jour¬ 
nal  conducted  by  Gilbert  Stuart.  Stuart, 
it  would  appear,  detested  Henry ;  and  as¬ 
cribing  his  own  passions  to  others,  thought 
it  good  policy  to  get  Henry  reviewed  by  a 
rival  historian.  Hume’s  review  was  printed, 
but  suppressed.  It  did  not  answer  Stuart’s 
malignant  purpose;  for,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  it  was  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  the 
greatest  kindliness  to  Henry,  and  contained 
almost  uiupialified  praise  of  his  work. 
Stuart’s  account  of  it  is  characteristic,  and 
wairth  preserving  for  its  insane  vehemence 
He  thus  writes  to  a  friend : — 


j  ‘‘David  Hume  wants  to  review  Henry,  but 
that  task  is  so  precious  that  1  will  undertake  it 
1  myself.  Moses,  were  he  to  ask  it  as  a  I’avor, 
should  not  have  it;  yea,  not  even  the  man 
j  after  God’s  own  heart.  1  wish  1  could  trane 
i  port  myself  to  London  to  review  it  for  the 
I  Monthly — a  fire  there,  and  in  the  Critical, 
}  would  perfectly  annihilate  him.  Could  you 
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do  nothin"  in  the  latter?  To  the  fonner  II 
suppose  David  Hume  has  transferred  the 
criiicism  he  intended  for  us.  It  is  precious,  and 
would  divert  you.  1  keej)  a  proof  ol‘  it  in  my  i 
cabinet  lor  the  amusement  of  friends.  This  j 
great  philosopher  begins  to  dole.”  j 

Mr.  lUirton  quotes  another  sentence  from 
this  letter: —  1 


“  Strike,  by  all  means ;  the  wretch  will 
tremble,  grow  ptile,  :iiid  rcturrt  |?|  with  a 
consciousness  of  his  debility.  When  you  have 
an  enemy  to  attack,  1  shall,  in  return,  give  my 
best  assi^tance,  and  aim  at  him  a  mortal 
blow,  and  rush  forwartl  to  his  overthrow, 
though  the  tlames  ol'  hell  should  start  up  to 
oppose  me.” 

It  is  almost  a  relief  to  know  that  this 
scoundrel  was  absolutely  insane. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1770,  Hume 
wrote  letters  of  <#)ngratulaiion  to  his  friend  ! 
Adam  Smith,  and  to  (jibbon,  on  their  re¬ 
spective  publication  of  the  “  Wealth  of 
Nations,”  and  the  “  Decline  and  Fall  ol 
the  latter  he  told  Gibbon  he  could  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  sec  the  future  volumes,  as  his 
liealih  was  broken.  In  April  of  that  year 
he  drew  up  the  short  sketch  of  his  life,  to 
which  he  has  left  little  to  his  biographer  to 
add.  In  the  previous  .January  he  had  made 
all  arrangements  with  reti'rence  to  his 
pecuniary  alTairs.  The  “  Dialogues  on 
Natural  Ueligion”  he  had  some  reason  to 
think  would  be  suppressed,  and  he  at  once 
took  effectual  means  to  secure  their  j)ubli- 
calion,  thougli  he  had  withheld  them  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years,  to  avoid  giving  his 
friends  offence.  After  writing  the  short 
memoir  of  liis  life,  he  set  out  for  London, 
and  at  xMorpeth  met  Home  and  Smith. 
Smith  was  obliged  to  return  to  Kdinburgh. 
Home  was  enabled  to  ;>ccompany  him  to 
Bath,  where  the  disease  (an  internal  hemor- 
rhage.)  seemed  to  yield,  and  hopes  were  en¬ 
tertained  of  recovery.  In  Mackenzie’s 
“  Life  of  Home”  are  some  letters  of  Hume’s, 
which  we  think  Mr.  Burton  ought  to  have 
incorporated  with  this  selection,  and  we 
have  a  codicil  to  Hume’s  will,  in  which  he 
records  his  differetice  with  the  poet,  as  to 
spelling  the  family  name,  and  their  opposed 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  j)ort  wine.  He 
leaves  liim  “  six  dozen  of  port,  provided  he 
attests,  under  his  hand,  signed  Joh.n  Hu.me, 
that  he  has  himself  alone  fmislied  one 
bottle  of  port  at  two  sittings.  By  this  con¬ 
cession  he  will,  at  once,  terminate  the  only 
two  differences  that  ever  arose  between  us 


[June, 

concerning  temporal  matters. Hume 
returned  home  in  July.  His  recovery  now 
was  j)!aiuly  impossible.  His  friends  apjiear 
to  have  been  verymucli  with  him  till  with¬ 
in  a  few  days  of  his  actual  decease.  There 
is  a  mournful  levity  in  their  accounts  of  the 
indiirercncc  with  which  he  awaited  death. 
The  letter  of  Adam  Smith,  in  which  the 
pariiculars  are  detailed,  can  be  easily  re¬ 
ferred  to,  being  prefixed  to  most  of  the  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  History  of  Kngland.  We  are 
glad  to  avoid  a  subject  so  deeply  paiulul. 

^Ve  are,  rm  the  whole,  jrleased  with  Mr. 
Burton’s  Book.  His  subject  presented 
great  difficulties,  whicli  are  manfully  met. 
To  ourselves,  an  arrangement  of  the  matter 
separating  the  letters  of  Hume  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  Irom  the  comments  of  his  biogra¬ 
pher,  would  seem  a  more  convenient  one 
both  to  author  and  reader.  We  close  with 
Mr.  Burton’s  account  (d'  Hume’s  burial 
place. 

“  On  the  declivity  of  the  Calton  hill,  there  is 
an  old  grave-yard  which,  seventy'  years  ago, 
was  in  the  open  country  beyond  the  boundary 
ol’  the  city'  of  Edinburgh,  and  even  at  the 
present  d;iy'.  when  it  is  the  centre  ol’  a  wide 
circurnfereiic.e  of  streets  and  terraces,  has  tin 
jiir  of  solitude  liom  its  elevated  site,  ;ind  the 
abrupt  rocky’  banks  that  separate  it  from  the 
crowded  thoroughfares.  There,  on  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  point  of  rock,  beneath  a  circular  monu¬ 
ment.  built  after  the  simple  and  solemn  fashion 
of  the  old  Homan  tombs,  lies  the  dust  of  David 
Hume.” 

*  “  As  to  the  port  wine,  it  is  well  knowm  that 
.Mr.  lloine  held  it  in  abhorrence.  In  bis  younger 
(lays,  claret  was  the  oidy’  wine  drank  by  gentle¬ 
men  in  Scotland.  His  epiirram  on  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  high  duty  on  French  wine,  in  this 
country,  is  in  most  people’s  bands  : — 

Firm  and  erect  the  Caledonian  stood, 

Old  was  bis  mutton  and  bis  claret  good  ; 

‘  J^etbim  drink  port,’ -in  Fnglisb  statesman  criedj 
He  drank  the  poison,  and  bis  spirit  died.” 

Mackenzie's  Life  of  John  Home. 
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FRANK  MERVYN’S  TEMPTATION. 

A  TALE  FOR  SPECIE ATOUS. 

BY  MBS.  ABDV. 

Wiir.N  I\Ir.  V;Hisittart  reduced  the  inter¬ 
est  of  tl)e  navy  five  per  cents.,  the  measure 
was  considered  to  be  exceedingly  judicious 
and  politic,  but  although  very  satisfactory 
to  the  nation,  it  was  in  many  cases  fatal  to 
the  individual ;  people  were  not  contented 
to  be  deprived  ot  a  fifth  of  their  income  by 
the  irovernment,  but  took  immediate  means 
to  be  de[)rived  of  every  shilling  of  it  by  ilicir 
own  act  and  deed.  There  never  was  a  jie- 
riod  when  sucli  a  jihalaiix  of  companies  and 
societies starteil  forth,  all  professing  to  “give 
new  lamps  for  old  ones,”  or  in  other  words, 
to  take  the  poor  remains  of  our  mutilated 
navy  fives,  and  give  us,  in  lieu,  shares  that 
would  pay  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  jier  cent, 
ill  the  prettiest  sounding  investments  ever 
heard  of — not  odious  turnjiike  tolls  and 
canal  shares — but  “Pearl  Fisheries,”  “Co¬ 
ral  Fisheries,”  “Gold  Mines,”  and  such 
dazzling  names,  the  last  in  particular  com¬ 
ing  sweetly  on  tiie  ear,  and  reminding  us  of 
the  gay  and  gallant  king  of  the  gold  mines, 
who  wooed  and  won  the  charming  All-fair, 
despite  of  her  unwilling  engagement  to  the 
yellow  dwarf.  Many  people,  however, 
seemed  likely  to  starve  in  the  midst  of 
plenty;  all  these  schemes  professed  to  build 
up  a  fortune  for  us  in  a  very  little  time,  but 
the  point  was  which  would  be  “safest  and 
best;”  which  would  do  it  most  swiftly,  and 
most  securely.  The  world  was  not  long 
sufl’ered  to  languish  for  want  of  a  guide;  a 
certain  Mr.  Glossington  most  kindly  volun¬ 
teered  to  be  gentleman-usher  to  the  goddess 
of  fortune,  and  to  introduce  timid  novices 
into  her  innnediate  presence;  he  was  con¬ 
versant  with  all  the  plans  and  prospectuses 
of  all  the  companies,  and  although  he  cer¬ 
tainly  gave  a  preference  to  a  few,  he  was 
generously  ready  to  allow  that  the  very  worst 
of  them  was  immeasurably  superior  to  the 
Knglish  funds,  as  an  investment  of  j)roperty. 
It  was  not  quite  easy  to  divine  who  Mr. 
Glossington  was  ;  he  had  been  for  a  short 
time  on  the  Stock  Exchange;  he  had  also 
practised  the  law  ;  he  had  occasionally  vol¬ 
unteered  his  services,  before  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  calculating  machine,  to  arrange 
the  intricate  accounts  of  gentlemen  under 
temporary  embarrassments,  and  he  had  now 
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and  then  ofiiciated  as  a  sort  of  house  agent, 
and  undertaken,  for  a  douceur  of  fifty  or  a 
hundred  pounds,  to  bring  forward  a  nonpa¬ 
reil  tenant,  who  would  jiay  double  the  rent 
that  any  body  else  wouhl,  which  nonpareil 
tenant — strange  to  say — was  never  forth¬ 
coming  when  wanted  !  For  myself,  I  was 
discreet  and  suspicious  ns  an  old  man  ought 
to  be  (to  be  sure  I  must  allow  that  my 
property,  being  in  the  three  per  cents.,  had 
not  suflered  any  reduction)  and  I  felt  ex¬ 
tremely  indignant  with  all  the  thickly  gath- 
criu'f  short  roads  to  wealth,  which  1  was 
disposed  t«)  define  as  short  roads  to  ruin. 
Xevcrtheles.<,  1  kept  my  opinion  to  myself. 
'I’he  occurrences  of  every  day  brought  more 
and  more  to  my  remembrance  the  title  of 
an  old  drama,  “  A  mad  world,  my  masters;” 
but  I  did  not  annoy  my  acquaintance  with 
interference,  1  recollected  the  saying  of  a 
clever  man,  jiarcel  wit  and  parcel  jihiloso- 
pher,  whom  I  knew — “  If  any  jierson  choose 
to  make  himself  a  fool,  it  is  his  business 
princijially,  not  to  say  exclusively,”  and  I 
oUered  to  the  community  no  portion  of  tliat 
valuable  treasury  of  advice  locked  up  in 
the  mind  of  every  old  man,  but  which,  sooth 
to  say,  unlike  other  treasures,  is  generally 
lavishly  volunteered  by  them,  and  ungrate¬ 
fully  rejected  by  their  young  friends.  At 
length,  however,  I  was  induced  to  depart 
from  my  usual  nonchalance,  for  the  jmr- 
pose  of  giving  a  “  wizard’s  warning”  to  the 
thoughtless,  impetuous  Frank  Mer\yn.  I 
had  been  his  father’s  friend,  and,  like  most 
father’s  friends,  saw  great  reason  to  lament 
that  the  son  partook  so  little  of  his  worthy 
sire’s  solidity  and  prudence  of  character. 
Frank  inherited  from  his  father  the  very  in¬ 
convenient  property  of  live  thousand  pounds, 
enough  to  prevent  him  from  applying  steadily 
to  a  profession,  and  not  enough  to  support 
him  inde|)endently  of  one.  'J’o  do  Frank 
justice,  he  was  fully  sensible  of  the  insig- 
niftcance  of  this  sum,  and  had  repeatedly 
wished  to  magnify  the  live  thousand  pounds 
to  fifty,  but  wishes  were  in  vain  till  Glossing¬ 
ton,  like  the  enchanter  of  a  fairy  tale,  came 
forth  to  realize  them.  Oh!  how  plausible 
were  his  wordy  calculations  and  paper 
schemes,  the  fair  sex  in  particular  admired 
and  trusted  in  him  ;  single  ladies  and  wid¬ 
ows,  too  numerous  to  be  reckoned,  sold  out 
their  four  (late  five)  per  cents.,  and  brought 
the  proceeds  to  Glossington,  humbly  hoping 
that  he  would  accept  of  their  small  pittances, 
and  give  them  splendid  fortunes  in  return ; 
and  the  worthy  Glossington  always  com¬ 
plied  with  their  requests,  bowed,  as  though 
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he  were  the  obliged  party,  took  clmrge  of 
their  property,  and  assnted  them  tliat  they 
should  all  be  laden  with  wealth  in  a  very 
short  time.  I  had  always  a  great  horror  ofj 
speculation  ;  Mervyn  assured  me  that  many 
speculators  were  men  of  tlie  strictest  honor,! 
but  I  would  not  altogether  agree  with  him:! 
it  seemed  to  me  that  a  habit  of  speculation, 
although  it  iniglit  not  precisely  stain  the 
honor  of  him  who  practised  it,  must  in  a! 
great  degree  deaden  that  nice  sense  of  con-' 
scientiousness  and  moral  principle  which  1  ^ 
should  always  wish  to  see  prominently  dis- ^ 
played  in  the  character  of  a  relation  or  ^ 
friend.  Mervyn  denied  the  truth  of  my  as¬ 
sertion,  and  the  argument  ended  as  argn- j 

'  o  O  j 

ments  between  old  and  young  men  gener- j 
ally  do,  neither  party  succeeding  in  con- , 
vincing  the  other.  A  few  days  after  this  ; 
conversation  I  was  walking  up  Cheapside,  ’ 
when  f  overtook  Mervyn,  who  seemed  to 
be  in  a  great  hurry,  and  in  high  spirits. 

“  I  think  I  shall  soon  have  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  invest  in  Glossington’s  hands,” 
he  said,  ‘‘  I  am  just  going  to  buy  a  prize  in  * 
the  lottery.” 

“1  rather  doubt  that,”  I  replied,  drily;, 
“  you  may  very  probably  be  going  to  buy  a  ' 
ticket  in  the  lottery,  and  I  must  say  that 
considering  you  have  risked  nearly  the 
whole  of  your  property  in  speculation,  you 
can  ill  afford  to  spare  two  and  twenty  pounds 
from  the  remainder.” 

“Nay,  I  cannot  be  going  to  do  an  im¬ 
prudent  thing,”  said  Mervyn,  “for  Mr. 
Creswell,  my  father’s  friend  and  yours,  who 
is  a  perfect  pattern  of  caution,  hast  just 
written  to  me,  begging  that  I  would  pur¬ 
chase  a  ticket  for  him,  and  transmit  it  to 
him  by  the  post.” 

“  1  can  only  say,  in  answer  to  that  ob¬ 
servation,”  I  rejoined,  “  that  Mr.  Creswell 
is  a  man  of  large  fortune,  and  if  he  think 
proper  to  throw  away  two  and  twenty 
pounds,  he  can  very  well  afford  to  do  so; 
but  I  recommend  you  to  purchase  a  ticket 
for  him  only,  and  to  wait  till  you  are  at 
least  half  as  rich,  before  you  purchase  one 
for  yourself.” 

Mervyn  merely  smiled,  and  told  me  “  I 
was  very  wise,”  (a  just  observation  certain¬ 
ly,  only  I  did  not  quite  like  the  tone  in 
which  it  was  spoken,)  and  the  next  moment 
we  were  both  within  one  of  the  Cornhill 
temples  of  Plutus.  Several  persons  were 
crowding  round  the  counter,  choosing 
shares.  One  man  wished  for  the  number 
of  the  year  in  which  he  was  born,  and  an¬ 
other  for  that  in  which  his  grandfather 
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gained  a  lottery  prize.  A  pretty  young 

country  girl  said  she  had  dreamed  the  night 

before  of  a  wedding-ring,  and  as  that  was 

best  described  by  a  circle,  she  wished  for  a 

number  containing  a  0.  One  terminating 
.  .  ® 
in  the  desired  cipher  was  immediately 

handed  to  her,  a  sign,  as  her  brother  who 
accompanied  her  told  her,  that  “  her  wed¬ 
ding-ring  would  end  in  nothing.”  This 
joke,  poor  as  it  was,  flushed  the  offended 
damsel’s  cheek  with  indignation,  which 
was  not  at  all  lessened  by  a  smart  young 
clerk,  with  a  green  bag  under  his  arm,  tell¬ 
ing  her  “  not  to  fret,  for  that  if  she  got  the 
ten  thousand  pound  prize,  he  would  marry 
her  himself!” 

Mervyn  advanced  to  the  counter,  and 
asked  to  see  some  tickets;  he  despised  all 
speculation  on  a  small  scale,  and  that  he 
might  not  be  suspected  of  any  partiality  for 
lucky  numbers,  or  any  faith  in  dreams,  he 
hastily  srtatched  the  two  first  that  presented 
themselves,  but  not  before  I  had  taken  a 
memorandum  of  their  numbers  in  my  pock¬ 
et-book.  I  walked  home  with  Mervyn  to 
his  lodgings,  wishing  to  borrow  a  book 
from  him.  While  1  was  selecting  it,  he 
hastily  wrote  a  short  letter  to  Mr.  Creswell, 
■enclosed  in  it  one  of  the  tickets  (which  I 
did  not  observe)  and  returned  the  other  to 
his  pocket. 

!  “  I  will  go  out  with  you,”  said  he,  as  I 
I  was  preparing  to  take  my  leave,  “  and  put 
'  this  letter  in  the  post.” 

I  We  walked  together  to  the  end  of  the 
street,  and  then  separated — 1  to  return 
home,  and  Mervyn  to  proceed  to  the  post- 
I  office. 

Perhaps  my  readers  may  think  me  very 
prosy  in  entering  into  these  minute  details, 
j  and  will  be  ready  to  accuse  me  of  practising 
,  the  “penny-a-liner”  art  of  making  the  most 
j  of  a  story  ;  but  1  beg  to  assure  them  that  1 
have  always  a  good  reason  for  every  thing 
that  I  do,  and  they  will  soon  find  out  the 
necessity  of  my  present  exactness. 

J'he  next  morning  the  drawing  of  the 
lottery  began,  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
day  1  happened  to  be  passing  down  Corn- 
hill,  when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
crowd  round  the  oflice  where  Mervyn  had 
purchased  the  tickets  the  preceding  day. 
A  prize  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  was  al¬ 
ready  drawn;  the  number  seemed  familiar 
to  me;  I  looked  into  my  pocket-book — it 
was  one  of  those  held  by  Mervyn.  I  in¬ 
stantly  proceeded  to  his  lodgings;  he  was 
at  home,  and  I  found  him  resting  his  head 
on  his  hand  in  an  attitude  of  despondency 
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which  I  could  not  Inive  believed  any  disap-  tained.  The  letter  which  I  have  just  given 
poiutment  in  money  matters  would  have  in-  to  the  servant  w’as  the  one  which  you  saw 
duced  my  lively  friend,  Frank  Mervyn,  to  me  direct  yesterday  to  Mr.  Creswell !” 
adopt.  1  pressed  Mervyu’s  extended  hand  in  si- 

“1  see,”  said  I,  advancing  with  a  duly  lence,  and  he  continued  : 
gentle  step,  and  modulated  voice,  ”  that  ‘‘  Soon  after  I  left  you,  yesterday,  I  met 
you  know  all,  and  1  fear  that  the  fortunate  with  a  friend  w  hom  1  had  not  seen  for  some 

number” -  time;  he  pressed  me  to  accompany  him  home 

“  Was  the  one  you  saw^  me  enclose  to  I  to  dinner,  and  I  completely  forgot  the  let- 
Mr.  Creswell,”  he  answered,  in  a  gloomy  [  ter.  This  morning  1  was,  like  you,  attract- 
manner,  without  raising  his  head.  |  ed  by  the  notification  in  Cornhill  of  the 

“'Phis  is  certainly  an  unfortunate  acci- j  splendid  prize  just  drawn;  I  eagerly  took 
dent,  my  dear  Frank,”  said  I,  ”  but  there  out  my  own  ticket,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
is  no  blame  to  be  attached  to  any  body.”  ment  that  I  ascertained  that  it  was  not  the 
‘‘Blame,”  interrupted  lie,  quickly,  “  no,  number  in  question,!  lelt  that  the  letter 
certainly,  who  presumed  to  talk  of  blame?”  lor  Mr.  Creswell  still  remained  in  my  pock- 
I  did  not  quite  like  his  manner  of  address-  et  ;  1  returned  home,  and  lor  the  last  hour 
in'r  me,  but  I  knew  that  vexation  seldom'  I  have  been  combating  a  disgraceful  and 
improves  the  temper,  or  polishes  the  man-  culpable  impulse  to  change  the  tickets.” 
ners,  and  therefore  I  excused  his  abruptness,  “  But  you  have  overcome  the  impulse,” 
“Oh!”  said  he,  after  a  few  minutes’  si-  I  said, 
lence,  “  how'  just  was  your  remark,  that  a  “  Yes,”  he  answered,  “  but  I  do  not 
habit  of  speculation  deadens  the  nice  feel-  think  1  should  ever  have  entertained  it  for 
ings  of  honor !”  a  moment,  had  it  nut  been  for  my  unfortu- 

“  Yes,”  said  I,  gratified  by  his  compli-  nate  familiarity  with  speculation  ;  in  fact, 
ment,  although  I  did  not  exactly  see  w  hat  I  am  persuaded  that  had  this  event  occurred 
it  had  to  do  with  the  subject  in  question,  a  twelvemonth  ago,  I  should  no  more  have 
“  I  believe  most  of  my  remarks  are  very  thought  of  appropriating  Mr.  Creswell’s 
just  and  sound,  and  might  also  he  very  lottery  ticket,  than  of  abstracting  the  con- 
profitahle,  if  you  and  my  other  young  friends  tents  of  iiis  strong  box  ;  but  this  was  the 
would  only  be  persuaded.”  insidious,  baleful  form  in  which  the  evil 

Here  Mervyn  again  interrupted  me —  spirit  assailed  me.  You  know  my  firm  con- 

“  How  proudly  once,”  said  he,  “did  I  fidence  in  the  judgment  and  integrity  of 
boast  of  my  ability  to  resist  temptation  ;  (ilossington,  and  that  this  twenty  thousand 
and  now  ,  how’ near  have  I  been  to  falling  I”  pounds  (if  my  own)  would  immediately 
I  was  still  more  puzzled.  have  been  delivered  over  to  his  manage- 

^  “I  dare  say,  Frank,”  sai<l  I,  “  you  are  ment.  I  thought  to  do  the  same  in  the 
angry  with  yourself  for  not  having  taken  present  instance,  and  when  it  was  trebled 
my  advice,  and  relinquished  your  idea  ofl  in  value,  to  disclose  the  whole  facts  to  Mr. 


buying  a  ticket.”  Creswell,  and  divide  the  profits  with  him.” 

“Angry  with  myself!”  he  repeated,  ri-  ‘‘  It  would  have  been  long  enough,  I  fan¬ 
sing,  and  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  cy,”  said  I,  “  before  the  disclosure  took 
“  I  despise  myself.”  place,  if  you  waited  till  the  money  was 

I  w'as  in  doubt  whether  I  ought  not  to  trebled  by  Mr.  Glossington’s  powers  of 
ring  the  bell,  and  send  a  messenger  foi  multiplication.” 

medical  assistance,  considering  Mervyn’s  ”  1  cannot  agree  with  you  there,”  said 
senses  to  be  in  a  very  precarious  state,  he,  “  but  I  immediately  began  to  reflect 
w  hen  he  settled  the  point  by  ringing  the  that  I  had  no  right  to  judge  for  another  per- 
bell  himself.  son  ;  the  money  was  fairly  and  equitably 

“  I  wish  this  letter  to  be  taken  to  the  Mr.' Creswell’s.  I  knew  him  to  have  a  de- 
post-ofiice,”  said  he,  giving  one,  as  he  spoke,  cided  aversion  for  speculation,  and  felt  that 
to  the  servant  who  attended.  I  could  not  be  justified  in  running  risks  for 

He  stood  at  the  window,  watching  his  him,  which  he  certainly  would  never  have 
messenger  round  the  corner,  and  then  turned  run  for  himself.  Above  all,  I  reflected  that, 
to  me  with  a  completely  altered  expression  although  my  fellow-creatures  would  not  see 
of  countenance.  my  exchange  of  the  tickets,  it  would  be  be- 

“  Congratulate  rne,”  said  he;  “1  have  held  by  that  Almighty  Judge  who  will  one 
overcome  the  unworthy  inclination  that  1  day  ‘  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of 
blush  to  think  I  could  ever  have  enter-  darkness.’  My  cheerful  days,  my  peaceful 
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nights,  iny  even  spirits,  must  all  he  sacri¬ 
ficed,  and  replaced  by  self-uphraidiiigs, 
gloomy  retrospection,  and  anxious  forebo¬ 
dings.  A  prize  in  the  lottery  is  a  (lesiral)le 
thing,  but  the  proverb  tells  us  that  ‘even 
gold  may  be  bought  too  dear,’  and  certainly 
1  am  not  disposed  to  purchase  it  at  the  1 
price  of  an  approving  conscience.”  j 

“  You  will,  1  hope,  inform  Mr.  Creswell 
of  your  honorable  conduct,”  said  I. 

“Assuredly  not,”  he  replied,  “  the  cir- ' 
cumstances  arc  not  at  all  to  my  credit  ;  I 
feel  much  more  ashamed  of  having  admit-  , 
ted  the  temptation,  than  pride  in  having  re¬ 
sisted  it.”  j 

“  Nay,”  said  I,  “  do  not  undervalue  your 
own  conduct ;  few  have  ever  been  placed 
in  circumstances  of  such  remarkable  temp¬ 
tation,  and  1  sincerely  hope  that  the  lioimr 
you  have  evinced  will  in  some  way  or  oth¬ 
er  be  rewarded.” 

“  Thank  you  for  your  good  wishes,”  he 
.answered,  “  but  I  cannot  bear  such  phrases 
as  ‘  honor  rewarded,’  ‘  virtue  rewarded  ;’ 
a  modern  writer  humorously  designates 
them  as  the  clinking  of  cash  in  the  white 
pockets  of  conscience.’  1  will  immediate¬ 
ly  go  to  the  lottery  otiice  and  give  them  the  i 
name  and  address  of  the  fortunate  holder  of 
the  })rize  (alas  !  for  me  not  the  ‘  fortunate 
youth’),  and  then  return  to  the  usual  con¬ 
cerns  of  life,  with  rather  a  more  humble 
opinion  of  my  own  excellence  and  rectitude 
than  I  entertained  before.”  ! 

I  accompanied  Mervyn  to  the  ofiice,  ! 
where  we  impiired  the  fate  of  the  other 
ticket,  and  learned  that  it  had  been  just  , 
drawn  a  blank  ! 

Some  time  afterwards,  Mr.  Creswell  ar¬ 
rived  in  London,  and  notwithstanding  Mer- 
vyn’s  strenmms  solicitations  to  deposit  the 
proceeds  of  his  lottery  prize  in  the  hands  of 
Glossington,  persisted  in  placing  it  in  the 
inglorious  security  of  the  three  per  cents. 

I  was  well  acfjuainted  with  Mr.  Creswell, 
and  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  accjuainicd 
him  with  Mervyn’s  triumph  over  temptation. 

This  circumstance  added  much  to  the 
interest  which  he  had  always  taken  in  hitn, 
and  he  joined  with  me  in  deeply  lamenting 
his  speculative  habits;  but  reasoning  was 
not  now  of  any  avail — it  was  too  late; 
Frank  Mervyn’s  capital  was  already  in  the 
liands  of  Glossington,  and  few  and  faint 
were  the  hopes  to  be  entertained  of  its  es¬ 
cape  from  them. 

Shortly  after  these  events,  I  was  at  Bath, 
for  my  health,  when  the  l.ondon  papers  in¬ 
formed  me  of  the  complete  exposure  of 
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Glossington’s  fraud  and  dishonesty.  He 
had  lately  added  forgery  to  his  other 
“choice  receipts”  fi>r  asnassing  a  large  for- 
tniie  in  a  short  time,  had  been  apprehended 
and  imprisoned,  and  his  unfortunate  dupes 
found  that  they  had  j)iirchased  wisdom  at 
a  dear  rate,  for  most  t)f  them  had  exchanged 

.  ^  O 

for  it  the  whole  of  their  worldly  wealth. 

1  received  a  few  lines  from  Mervyn,  in 
which  he  (very  properly)  regretted  that  he 
had  not  followed  my  ad\ ice,  congratulated 
himself  that  he  had  not  been  the  gainer  of 
the  lottery  prize,  which  Glossington’s  m.a- 
gic  wand  would  so  soon  have  converted  in¬ 
to  a  blank,  and  finally  iidormed  me  that  his 
kind  friend  Mr.  Creswell  had  earnestly 
j)rcssed  him  to  pay  him  a  long  visit  at  his 
country  seat,  which  was  w  ithin  a  few  miles 
I  of  Cheltenham. 

'  'J’hree  months  after  these  occurrences  I 
j  bent  my  own  .steps  to  Cheltenham,  and  took 
an  early  <  pportnnity  of  riding  over  to  Mr. 
Cresw ell’s  house,  where  I  hoped  to  find 
Mervyn  still  domesticated.  Air.  Creswell 
had  an  amiable  wife,  a  pretty  daughter,  two 
!  lively  and  agreeable  sons,  and  a  beautitul 
hotisc  and  grounds,  and  1  thought  that  Mer¬ 
vyn  could  not  be  in  more  desirable  (|uarters. 

Mr.  Creswell  received  me  with  all  the 
cordiality  of  an  old  friend,  and  told  me  that 
I  had  come  just  in  lime  to  condole  with 
him,  for  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
part  with  his  only  daughter. 

“  Not,  however,”  he  continued,  “  that  I 
can  expect  much  sympathy  from  you,  for 
I  am  about  to  bestow  her  on  your  favorite 
young  friend  Frank  Mervyn.” 

“  I  congratulate  yon,”  said  1  warmly, 
“  yon  will  gain  an  amiable,  kind-hearted, 
honorable  son-in-law,  and  it  matters  little 
to  yon  that  he  is  not  a  rich  one.” 

“  Nay,”  replied  Mr.  Creswell,  “  we  must 
not  speak  lightly  of  his  possessions,  since 
to  hitn  I  may  be  said  to  owe  the  portion 
that  1  have  bestowed  on  my  daughter.  I 
should  have  contrived  in  any  event  to  have 
i  given  her  a  becoming  fortune,  but  now  I 
have  settled  the  matter  very  economically 
for  myself,  and  very  satisfactorily  for  the 
young  couple,  by  making  over  to  her  the 
I  twenty  thousand  pounds  w  hich  I  received 
,a  few  months  ago  from  the  golden  mart,  in 
,Cornhill.” 

1  was  completely  silent  with  surprise 
— a  very  unusual  efl'ect  for  surprise  to 
take  on  me.  'J'he  straight  path  is  always 
the  best,  but  in  this  instance  how  wonder- 
.  fully  had  it  also  jiroved  the  most  prosperous ! 
j  Had  Mervyn  yielded  to  the  temptation  of 
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exchanging  the  tickets,  he  would  conlinu-'  dauglitcrs  feel  inclined  to  cflfect  a  runaway 
ally  have  been  oppressed  by  the  burden  of  match,  there  is  no  hope  of  overtaking  her, 
a  troubled  conscience;  his  ill-gotten  gains  as  in  the  good  old  days,  when  one  post 
would  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  vor-  chaise  used  to  enter  into  CJretna  Green, 
tex  of  sjieculation,  and  any  attentions  that  with  another  fifty  yards  behind  it;  no,  she 
Mr.  Creswell  had  shown  to  him  in  hisadver-  J  eh^pcs  by  the  railroad,  and  nobody  can  fol- 
sity  would  have  been  shunned  by  him,  from  |  low  her  till  the  next  train  sets  off.  I  thought 
a  natural  horror  of  receiving  benefits  from'  that  railroads  had  done  their  worst,  but  it 
one  whom  he  had  injured.  Now  his!  is  very  difiicult  to  say  when  any  tiling  ani- 
conscience  was  easy,  and  his  prospects !  mate  or  inanimate  has  done  its  worst, 
bright;  all  was  clear  and  peaceful  without ,  There  is  a  mania  at  the  present  time  for 
and  within,  and  the  two  greatest  faults  in  '  railway  shares — the  newspapers  are  full  of 
his  character,  a  love  of  speculation,  and  a ;  the  subject,  private  conversation  is  en- 


little  propensity  to  think  too  highly  of  his; 
own  excellence,  had  been  chastened  and  im-' 
proved  by  the  experience  of  the  past.  ! 

'Pwenty-two  years  have  since  elapsed ; 
Frank  Mervyn  and  his  wife  reside  princi¬ 
pally  in  London,  and  1  often  visit  at  their 
house.  I  have  now  acquired  the  experience 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  addition  to  the  j 
tolerable  stock  of  wisdom  which  J  possessed 
in  the  days  of  Frank  Mervyn’s  temptation,! 
and  I  have  seen  many  changes  and  revt)lu-, 
tions  in  that  time,  some  of  which  have  been  ' 
very  satisfactory  to  me.  j 

Lotteries  arc  now  at  an  end  ;  people  have 
accjuired  such  a  salutary  horror,  and  quick 
perception  of  smooth  swindlers,  that  the 
present  era  is  uninrested  by  a  (ilossington, 
and  the  funds  have  been  so  often  reduced, 
that  the  fund-holders  begin  to  emulate  the 
apathy  of  the  celebrated  Mandrin,  who  said, 
when  he  was  undergoing  the  punishment  of 
the  wheel,  that  the  first  keen  pang  brought 
with  it  a  stunning  torpor,  which  deadened 
his  senses  to  all  those  that  followed  it.  Still, 
however,  I  am  far  from  being  contented 
with  the  aspect  of  things  in  general :  my 
opinion  is,  that  the  world  is  madder  than  ever. 

For  some  years  I  have  been  excessively 
annoyed  and  disconcerted  by  the  increase 
of  railroads;  nobody  stays  at  home  for  a 
month  at  a  time,  neither  is  home  any  long¬ 
er  a  place  of  domestic  quiet,  it  is  filled  with 
perpetual  guests  brought  down  by  the  rail¬ 
roads.  The  “  homes  of  Fngland  ”  have  ceas- 
ed  to  realize  the  charming  description  of 
Mrs.  llemans;  the  master  of  the  family  is  al¬ 
ways  running  to  London  by  the  railroad  tovi?- 
it  his  club,  or  to  get  his  fowling-piece  put  in 
order;  the  sons  run  by  the  railroad  to  every 
possible  part  of  Fiiigland,  and  then  avail 
themselves  of  the  facilities  of  steam  in  an¬ 
other  element,  by  running  over  to  the  con¬ 
tinent ;  the  ladies  constantly  stand  in  need 
of  mineral  springs,  or  sea-bathing,  and  the 
railroad  is  at  hand  to  convey  them  to  a 
watering-place;  and  should  one  of  the 


grossed  by  it ;  there  are  railway  ({uadrillcs 
in  the  very  assembly  room,  in  which  an  im¬ 
itation  of  the  abominable  whistle  is  intro¬ 
duced,  and  the  dancers  converse  on  railway 
investments  in  the  intervals  of  the  figure! 
'riie  traffic  is  no  matter  of  secrecy  ;  fathers 
and  sons  go  together  to  buy  railway  shares, 
ladies  devote  the  superfluities  of  their  pin 
money  to  the  same  purpose  ;  nay,  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  a  savings  bank  has  assured  me  that 
numerous  depositors  have  recently  drawn 
out  their  money,  and  tliat  he  has  a  shrewd 
suspicion  of  the  reason 

Husiness  and  relaxation  used  to  be  sep¬ 
arate  pursuits,  but  railroads  now  are  the 
connecting  link  that  unites  them.  People 
talk  not  of  green  banks,  but  embankments  ; 

I  not  of  shepherds  and  reapers,  but  of  stokers 
and  engineers.  None  of  the  common  au¬ 
thorized  roads  to  ruin  suit  the  impetuosity 
i  of  modern  speculators — nothing  will  satisfy 
I  them  but  going  to  ruin  by  the  railroad  :  yes, 

'  I  repeat  it  advisedly,  the  world  is  madder 
!  than  ever. 

■  1  have,  however,  one  pleasing  association 

I  connected  with  the  present  day.  Last  week 
I  I  was  dining  with  a  large  party  of  getitle- 
men.  I  am  much  more  prone  to  give  gen- 
i  eral  advice  than  I  was  two-atid-twenty  years 
j  ago,  and  1  read  a  very  setisible  lecture  on 
!  railway  speculations  to  my  next  neighbor, 

'  who  pleaded  gnilty  to  divers  misdemeanors 
I  of  that  description. 

!  “Depend  upon  it,”  he  replied,  “that 
there  is  not  a  per.son  in  company  with  the 
I  exception  of  yourself,  wIk)  has  not  specula- 
1  teil  in  railway  shares.” 

I  He  proposed  the  query  successively  to  all 
,  the  party,  one  alone  was  able  to  answer  it 
I  in  the  negative,  and  that  one  was  my  friend, 

I  Frank  Mervyn. 

!  1  cannot  close  my  little  narrative  better 

than  with  this  anecdote.  I  do  not  think  I 
can  possibly  give  my  readers  a  more  con¬ 
vincing  proof  of  Frank  Mervyn’s  entire 
reformation. 
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and  treaties  will  be  entered  into  as  between 
THE  NEW  PLANET.  Jersey  and  Guernsey  for  an  exchange  of 

wine  against  woollen  cloths,  let  the  rest  of 
'fiiE  newly-discovered  planet,  Astra^a,  the  forty-mile  world  pine  at  the  arrange- 
is  a  companion  of  the  four  little  ones  ascer-  ment  as  it  pleases.  Colonies,  too,  will  not 
tained,  about  forty  years  ago,  to  exist  be-  fail  to  raise  a  pother.  There  will  be  an 
tween  Mars  and  Jupiter,  all  revolving  at  Algiers  of  parish  size,  with  an  Abd-el- 
iiearly  equal  distances  from  the  sun.  If  itj  Kader  storming  for  its  defence;  and  two 
be  no  bigger  than  the  smallest  of  these,  |  mighty  countries,  representing  a  Britain 
it  probably  is  not  forty  miles  in  diameter,  ^  and  an  America,  will  .spurt  out  big  words 
or  pos.sessed  of  a  surface  measuring  more  I  about  an  Oregon  of  the  extent  and  value 
than  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain;  of  the  Moor  of  llannoch. 
and  Ireland.  Think  of  a  tight  little  Island  'Pl,e  Astr<Tans,  although  their  world  is  so 
in  this  spherical  form,  wheeling  along  in  :  little,  will  see  it  to  be  a  firm  and  stable 
independent  fashion  through  space  with  all  thing  beneath  their  feet,  with  all  the  other 
its  proper  features  of  vegetation  and  of  ani-;  bodies  of  space  revolving  round  it.  If  not 
mated  being — a  perfect  miniature  of  those'  yet  arrived  at  the  use  of  the  tele.scope,  and 
respectably-sized  orbs  of  which  our  own  is;  of  the  rules  of  geometry,  they  will  believe 
a  specimen  !  And  supposing  there  are  men  ;  their  sphere  to  be  the  great  central  world, 
and  women  upon  it,  think  of  the  miniatures  |  to  which  every  thing  else  is  subordinate, 
of  nations  which  they  must  compose,  and  |  But  even  if  they  have  advanced  as  far  in 
of  all  their  other  social  arrangements  in  '  these  matters  as  ourselves,  they  will  think 
proportion  !  i  and  speak  on  the  understanding  that  Astra^a 

In  that  case,  a  piece  of  land  the  size  of'  is  the  world — the  only  place  where  they 
four  or  five  English  counties  will  be  a  good- 1  know  for  certain  there  are  human  beings — 
ly  continent,  and  a  mass  of  sea  like  the  I  all  the  other  spheres  being  only  conjectu- 
Firth  of  Forth  a  perfect  Mediterranean.  A  j  rally  scenes  of  life.  Even  to  those  most 
rarige  of  hills  such  as  those  of  Derbyshire !  enlightened  on  such  points,  the  immediate- 
w  ill  be  as  a  set  of  Alps  or  Ilimalays  to  the  |  ness  of  their  ow  n  little  globe  will  give  it  an 
Astra^ans,  and  their  Danubes  and  Amazons  I  imj)ortance  and  a  centrality  which  they  will 
will  be  about  the  size  of  our  best  Scotch  scarcely  be  able  to  attribute  to  any  other 
burns.  Rutlandshire  would  be  a  large  edi-  mass  w'ithin  their  range  of  observation, 
tion  of  the  Russian  empire  in  Astraea.  }  'I'liere  will  be  a  great  deal  of  self-esteem 
The  more  common-sized  kingdoms  would  |  in  the  Astraians  respecting  their  poor  little 
be  about  the  magnitude  of  t)ur  f)rdinary  hummingtop  of  a  world.  They  will  look 

parishes.  It  is  inconceivable,  how'cver,  upon  themselves,  doubtless,  as  very  high 

that  the  people  of  this  little  planet  are  intelligences,  and  great  will  that  man  think 
split  up  into  nations  so  extremely  small.  I  himself  who  becomes  known  for  his  acts  or 
Let  us  rather  suppose  that  they  form  but  |  words  to  one-fourth  of  them.  He  will  also 

four  or  five  in  all,  each  occupying  as  much  |  esteem  himself  a  most  liberal-minded  and 

land  as  about  half  the  Isle  of  VVight.  Some  !  cosmopolitan  person,  who  advocates  that 
quarter  of  a  million  in  all  they  might  be  al- !  the  five  great  countries  should  live  at  peace 
lowing  that  the  land  in  Astra?a  is  for  the  j  with  each  other,  and  that  statesmen  should 
most  part  fit  to  produce,  sustenance  for  hu-  j  legislate  impartiality  for  the  good  of  the 
man  beings.  Narrow  as  is  that  fold  of  ex- '  whole  people  of  the  globe.  They  will  have 
istence,  and  limited  its  populati(»n,  there  |  on  record  their  first  circumnavigators  and 
will  no  doubt  be  room  for  the  display  of  discoverers  of  countries  ;  their  Drakes,  and 
human  passions  in  Astra^a.  It  will  have  i  Frobishers,  and  Columbuses  ;  the  men  of 
its  wars  occasionally.  A  Frederick  the  ^  giant-heart,  who  ventured  upon  untraversed 
Great  will  .set  all  its  Europe  in  a  flame,  for  'seas  of  the  width  of  the  straits  of  Calais, 
po.ssession  of  a  Silesia  of  the  size  of  the  !  and  dared  to  put  a  girdle  round  a  globe  no 
Regent’s  Park.  An  Alexander,  having  in-  j  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in 
vaded  an  India  resembling  Cornwall  in  ex- 1  circumference.  They  w  ill  also  have  their 
tent,  will  sigh,  and  with  something  like  rea- 1  great  men  of  philosophy,  of  letters  and  of 
son,  to  think  that  there  are  no  more  w  orlds 
to  conquer.  There  will  be  class  interests 
too.  Some  little  Britain  will  make  fierce 
resolves  to  raise  all  its  own  corn,  under 
whatever  difficulties,  and  at  whatever  co.st : 


i  arts.  VV’^ould  it  not  be  curious  to  get  a 
peep  into  one  of  their  biographical  diction¬ 
aries,  and  see  what  sort  of  men  had  been 
the  Astraean  Homer  and  Milton,  the  As- 
traean  Socrates  and  Newton,  the  Astra^an 
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Phidias  and  Raphael  ?  Their  universal  1  state  of  original  ignorance,  fully  persuaded 
history  would  be  not  less  amusing  !  What  that  Astr.Ta  was  the  Mundas  or  world,  and 
narrations  of  conquests  pushe<l  over  the  that  all  the  luminous  bo<lies  which,  like  us, 
space  of  otie  of  our  degrees  of  latitude  ;  they  see  in  the  sky,  were  merely  a  drapery 
and  how  interesting  to  trace  civilization  as  hung  up  for  the  regalement  of  their  eye- 
arising  in  a  certain  parishlike  space  of  sight.  What  a  mighty  thing  Astra^a  is, 
ground,  and  then  spreading  slowly  into  the  and  what  a  grand  set  of  beings  are  the 
adjacent  parishes !  Great  notions  entertain-  Astra?ans!  A  sun  to  give  us  warmth  and 
ed,  too,  about  the  origins  of  all  those  little  vegetation.  Stars  to  begem  our  nightly 
nations  ;  sonie  sprung  from  demigods,  view,  Sister  Pallas,  or  Vesta,  occasionally 
no  less.  One  j)articularly  great  pe()j)le,  sailing  pretty  close  by,  about  the  size  of  a 
convinced  that  they  were  destined  to  be  moon,  as  if  by  way  of  a  holiday  spectacle, 
the  leading  people  in  the  world,  because  h^very  thing  very  nice  and  complete  about 
they  were  twenty  thousand  more  in  num-  us.  Put  lo !  astronomy  begins  to  tell  strange 
ber  than  any  other.  A  Napoleon  in  As-  talcs. — It  now  appears  that  there  are  co- 
tra'a — whal  a  droll  phenomenon  !  Think  ordinate  bodies  called  planets,  probably  in- 
of  him  setting  out  with  the  idea  that  his  habited  as  well  as  ours,  and  of  inhnitely 
country — la  Belle  something — measuring  larger  size.  4'he  stars,  moreover,  are  suns, 
about  ten  miles  each  way,  was  destined  to  having  other  planets  in  attendance  upon 
predominate  over  the  world.  And  bcliold  them,  and  these  probably  residences  for 
him  then  overrunning  his  little  Italy,  Aus-  human  beings  too.  All  at  once,  Astraea 
tria,  Prussia,  in  succession,  and  thinking  shrinks  from  its  position  as  the  centre  and 
he  had  it  all  safe.  But  beliold,  he  is  at  principal  mass  of  the  universe,  into  the 
length  led  by  constant  success  into  an  en-  predicament  of  a  paltry  atom,  hung  loose- 
terprise  where  nature  happens  to  be  against  ly  on  to  a  machine  whose  centre  is  far 
him,  and  he  sinks  more  rapidly  tlian  he  otherwise.  And  the  Astrajans — the  Peo- 
rose.  Then  histories,  poems  about  him,  pie  of  the  World — the  Metropolitans  of 
wondering  at  the  vastuess  of  a  genius  which  Space — are  degraded  in  a  moment  into  a 
grasped  at  a  dominion  embracing  perhaps  set  of  Villagers.  What  a  fall  is  there,  my 
as  much  ground  as  belonge<l  to  the  king  countrymen,  for  a  respectable  set  of  world- 
of  the  East  Saxons.  Deplorations  for  so  ers,  who  happened  not  to  possess  sufficient 
great  a  spirit,  pining  like  the  chained  eagle  self-esteem  to  bear  them  up  against  it  ! 
on  an  islet,  wretched  as  a  toy-disappointed  What  an  overturn  to  all  the  ordinary  ideas 
child,  because  he  could  not  be  allowed  any  of  Astra*arj  mankind  !  One  can  imagine 
longer  to  play  the  conqueror !  He  left  a  the  fact  making  its  way  over  such  a  baby 
name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale — this  globe  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  days, 
forty-mile  world,  to  wit — to  point  a  moral  and  thus  producing  a  universal  hanging 
and  adorn  a  tale.  And  yet  this,  however  down  of  heads  and  thrusting  of  tails 
whimsical  it  may  look  from  our  eight-thou-  between  legs,  as  it  were  simultaneously, 
sand-mile  globe,  would  undoubtedly  be  very  What  a  sad  state  for  a  world  to  be  in — 
serious  to  the  Astrajans.  For  just  as  As-  not  a  bit  of  spirit  or  spunk  remaining  in 
traja  is  to  us,  so  is  the  earth  to  a  planet  it ;  not  one  Astrainn  fit  to  say  a  cheering 
like  Jupiter  or  Saturn,  where  men  may  be  word  to  another  !  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
speculating  about  our  Tellurian  history  ex-  one  can  imagine  hardly  a  word  of  any  kind 
actly  in  the  present  strain,  although,  as  is  spoken  in  Astrira  for  a  week.  It  would 
well  known  we  regard  our  Napoleon  as  look  as  if  the  planet  were  never  to  get  up 
something  very  tremendous.  its  head  again  in  life.  There  would,  how- 

It  is  possible  after  all,  that  the  Astra:*ans  ever,  be  varieties  in  the  moods  of  Astranans 
have  a  more  just  view  of  themselves  and  on  this  distressing  subject.  Some,  a  little 
their  world  in  comparison  with  other  worlds  more  vaporing  than  the  rest,  would  by 
and  other  peoples.  They  may  be,  per-  and  by  suggest  that  no  matter  for  the  small 
chance,  a  more  modest  example  of  human  size  of  the  globe  ;  the  smaller  the  globe, 
nature  than  their  earthly  brethren  ;  and  it  the  bigger  the  people,  for,  gravitation  be- 
may  have  therefore  happened  that  whei»  ing  less  with  us  than  in  larger  worlds,  we 
they  first  learned,  from  their  Copernicuses,  require  larger  size  to  keep  us  fast  to  the 
Newtons,  and  Ilerschels,  how  matters  really  ground.  Let  neighbor  Jupiter,  then,  plume 
stood  in  the  universe,  that  they  felt  e.x-  himself  on  his  vast  diadem,  but  his  people 
tremely  abashed  and  disheartened  about  it.  must  be  pigmies  in  comparison  with  us. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  imagine  them  in  their  The  malicious,  again,  would  feel  a  conso- 
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lation  in  the  idea,  that  there  was  at  least 
one  planet  no  lar;^er  than  Astra;a.  It  is 
always  a  great  matter  to  have  associates  in 
any  misfortune  or  degradation  that  befalls 
us.  Come  along,  then,  friend  Pallas,  you 
and  we  against  any  of  these  lumbering 
worlds.  Huzza  for  the  tight,  light,  nice,  i 
trim,  little  planets  !  In  time,  tlie  first  feel- ! 
ings  of  humiliation  would  wear  olf,  and  i 
perhaps  the  Astranans  would  at  last  come  , 
to  look  upon  their  world  as  not  so  bad  after  ■ 
all.  Well,  if  we  are  only  a  kind  of  village  ; 
in  the  solar  system,  why,  let  us  just  make  ' 
tift  best  of  it,  and  endeavor  to  be  content. 

Another  view  occurs  respecting  Astnra,  ; 
that,  if  it  had  advanced  in  the  arts  condu-  | 
cive  to  locomotion,  and  spins  at  any  thing, 
like  an  average  rate  of  speed  upon  its  axis,  j 
it  may  be  quite  possible  to  go  round  it  in  a 
single  day,  and  thus  enjoy  either  perpetual 
noon,  or  perpetual  midnight,  or  perpetual  , 
dawn  or  sunset,  as  taste  may  dictate.  And 
not  only  this,  but  if  there  should  be  any  I 
violent  discrepancy  of  seasons  in  the  little  ; 
globe,  it  will  only  be  like  going  down  into 
Hampshire  to  move  from  the  winter  to  the 
summer  hemisphere,  and  thus  realise  all  ; 
the  advantages  which  the  migratory  birds  j 
possess  in  our  sphere.  One  can  imagine 
an  Astraian  of  the  upper  classes  having; 
one  house  in  the  north  temperate  zone,  ami  | 
another  in  the  south,  and  dividin^r  Ids  year  ; 
of  fifty  months  between  them,  so  as  to  dis-j 
pense  with  coal-tires  and  pal(:5,tots  continual¬ 
ly.  The  poet  will  not  therefore  need  to 
say  to  the  cuckoo.  Oh,  could  I  fly,  Pd  fly 
with  thee — we’d  make  with  joyful  wind  our 
annual  visit  round  the  globe,  companions 
of  the  spring  ;  for  at  the  proper  season  he 
will  find  railways  advertising  cheap  trains 
to  accomplish  the  same  purpose.  The  con¬ 
venience  of  all  this  must  be  very  great,  and 
for  those  having  money  and  leisure,  exist¬ 
ence  in  Astrma  will,  we  take  it,  be  rather 
pleasant.  Even  in  the  power  of  saying — 
Taking  a  trip  round  the  world  the  otlier 
day,  I  met  with  a  strange  adventure  about 
the  hundred  and  eightieth  degree  of  longi- 
tude,  &.C.,  there  will  be  a  happy  piquancy. 
What  snobs  they  will  be  who  have  not  been 
at  least  once  round  the  world  in  Astraea. 

Spin  on,  then,  trig  little  ultra-zodiacal — 
last,  but  perhaps  not  quite  least  addition  to 
the  solar  family.  We  of  the  Earth,  As- 
traca,  are  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
and  see  you  amongst  us.  We  cannot,  in 
sober  truth,  flatter  you  with  the  idea  that 
we  consider  you  altogether  on  an  equality 
with  us,  for,  overlooking  your  diminutive 
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proportions,  there  are  strong  suspicions  of 
your  being  only  a  bit  of  a  planet,  a  shred 
of  some  res[)ectable  mass  that  blew  to 
pieces  one  day.  However,  we  are  very 
glad  to  think  that  you  and  your  sister 
fragments  have  all  got  round  again,  and 
found  yourselves  able  to  go  on  as  before 
in  the  business  of  perihelion  revolution. 
If  we  cannot  preach  in  the  kirk,  you  know 
we  may  sing  mass  in  the  (piire ;  better  a 
wee  buss,  say  we  in  Scotland,  than  nae 
bield.  And  you,  Astranans,  we  would  re¬ 
commend  you,  if  you  be  at  all  in  comforta¬ 
ble  circumstances,  not  to  be  jealous  or  in¬ 
vidious  of  the  people  of  the  larger  planets; 
for  if  wc  on  earth  be  any  fair  specimen  of 
them,  wc  can  assure  you  there  is  nothing 
in  the  solar  system  for  you  to  be  envious 
about.  Things  are  but  in  a  soso  state 
amongst  earthly  mankind — three-fourths  of 
them  mere  barbarians  ;  and  even  amongst 
the  civilized  nations,  a  vast  proportion 
know'  life  but  as  a  scene  of  toil  and  misery! 
To  let  you  into  a  little  secret,  man  is  a  self¬ 
ish  being,  who  frustrates  his  happiness  by 
his  very  eagertiess  for  his  own  benefit. 
There  has  therefore  never  been  such  a 
thing  as  real  happiness  known  upon  Tel- 
lus,  grand  as  it  may  appear  to  you,  even 
without  the  aid  of  a  telescope.  We  only 
hope  that  matters  will,  by  and  by,  be  more 
agreeable,  and  that  our  remote  descendants 
w  ill  have  less  occasion  for  grumbling. — 
'I'om  Thumb  of  worlds,  who  can  tell  but 
I  you  know’  all  this,  and,  contented  with  your 
I  own  small  field  of  existence,  look  down 
:  with  pity  on  us  wretched  earthlings!  Well 
;  for  you  to  be  in  such  a  frame  of  mind. 

1  But  in  that  case,  we  wrap  ourselves  up  in 
our  pride,  and,  steridy  hushing  our  misery 
in  our  bo.soms,  bid  you  good  by,  and  think 
^  not  of  us.  While  we  have  strength  to  bear, 

I  who  can  have  anv  right  to  visit  us  with 
i  .  •  o 

1  compassion  ? 


A  Mistake. — The  Revue  Britanique,  in  its 
last  number,  fommit.s  one  of  the  richest  hiniulers 
we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  lauijli  at  in  a  lon^ 
time.  In  a  Life  of  N*dson,  it  describes  the  im¬ 
mortal  hero’s  preparations  for  the  battle  of  Co¬ 
penhagen  ;  ami  says  that,  after  those  preparations 
were  completed,  he  went  in  his  frig  with  some  of 
his  captains  to  reconnoitre  the  Danish  tleet,  add¬ 
ing  an  explanatory  foot-note  to  the  effect  that  the 
aforesaid  gig  was — “  a  sort  of  cabriolet ! !” — Lit. 
Guz. 


From  tlie  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

FRAGMENTS  OF  LIFE. 


BY  F.  A.  B. 


1 

Where  once  that  "lory  flowed,  have  ebhod  away 
Light,  life,  and  motion,  and  along  its  way 
The  dull  stream  slowly  creeps,  a  shallow  thread  ; 

Vet  at  the  hidden  soun:e,  if  hands  unblest 
Disturb  the  wells  whence  that  sad  stream  takes 

birth,  I 

The  swollen  waters  once  again  gush  forth — 

Dark  bitter  floods  rolling  in  wild  unrest. 


A  BiTTEK  cheat,  and  here  at  length  it  ends, 

.And  thou  and  I,  who  were  to  one  aniilher 
More  closely  knit  than  brother  is  to  brother. 

Shall  not  be  even  as  two  common  friends. 

Never  again,  within  my  breast,  may  grow  j 

The  trust  that  has  been  basely  lied  away.  [ 

Sadly  and  sorely  must  my  spirit  go  1 

Companionless  through  life's  remaining  way 
Still  by  thy  side,  yet  answering  no  more 
Each  thought  of  thine,  as  in  those  days  of  yore, 
Far  lonelier  than  they  who  ne'er  have  known 
The  fellowship  of  love,  I  dreamt  1  knew. 
Unpitied  by  all  others,  to  whose  view 
\  seeming  tiilse  over  my  state  is  thrown, 

'riuKs  must  1  henc-  forth  walk — beside  thee — yet 
alone. 

II. 

Weep'st  thon  to  see  the  ruin  and  decay 
Which  time  doth  wreak  upon  earth’s  mighty 
things. 

Temples  of  gods  and  palaces  of  kings  ? 

Weep’st  thou  to  see  them  crumbling  all  away  ? 
Oh,  i  could  show  thee  such  a  wofnl  min, 

.\s  <loth  surpass  the  worst  of  time’s  undoing. 

A  goodly  city,  not  laid  waste  by  years, 

lint  overthrown  with  sighs  aiul  sapp’d  wi’h  tears; 

There  was  a  palace  in  which  youth  did  dwell, 

To  which  kings’  mansions  were  a  lowly  cell. 
There  was  a  glorious  temple  in  whose  shrine 
Love  had  a  worship  ceaseless  and  divine. 

Hymns  from  that  fane,  like  birds’  spring  songs, 
did  rise. 

And  incense  sweet  of  willing  sacrifice. 

Now  all  these  lordly  halls  deserted  be, 

Unknown  to  hope,  and  shunned  by  memory. 


IV. 

One  after  one,  the  shield,  the  sw’ord,  the  spear, 
The  panoply  that  I  was  went  to  w«‘ar — 

.My  suit  of  proof,  my  wings  that  kept  me  free — 
These,  full  of  trust,  deliver'd  I  to  thee. 

When,  through  all  time,  we  swore  that  side  by 
side 

We  would  together  walk.  I  since  have  tried. 

In  hours  of  siidness,  when  my  former  life 
Seem'd  better  than  this  paltry  wasting  strife. 

To  wield  my  weajmns  bright,  and  wear  again 
.My  shining  armor  and  strong  wings — in  vain, 

My  hands  have  lost  their  strength  ami  skill — my 
breast 

Rcneath  my  mail  tlirobs  with  a  faint  unn'st — 

My  pinions  trtiil  upon  the  earth — my  soul 
Fails  ’neath  the  heavy  curse  of  thy  control. 

All  that  was  living  of  my  life  has  fled, 

My  mortal  part  alone  is  not  yet  dead. 

Rut  since  my  nobler  gifts  have  all  been  thine. 
Trophies  and  sacrifices  for  thy  shrine. 

Wound  not  the  breast  that  stripped  itself  for  thee 
Of  the  fair  means  (Jod  gave  it  to  be  free  ; 

At  least  have  mercy,  and  forbear  to  strike 
One  without  power  to  strive  or  fly  alike. 

Nor  trample  on  that  heart  which  now  must  be 
Towards  all  defenceless — most  of  all  towards 
thee. 

V. 

I  dream  I  see  thy  form,  with  frantic  clasp 
My  longing  arms  are  round  the  phantom  thrown  : 
It  melts,  it  withers  in  my  empty  grasp, 
i  wake — I  am  alone,  oh.  Heaven,  alone. 


III. 

The  fountains  of  my  I  fe,  which  flowed  so  free; 
The  plenteous  waves  which,  brimming,  gushed 
along, 

Rright,  deep,  and  swift,  wdth  a  perpetual  song. 
Doubtless  have  long  since  seemed  dried  up  to  tlice. 
How  should  they  not?  From  the  shrunk  narrow 
bed 


I  dream  I  hear  thy  voice,  I  start,  and  rise. 

And  listen,  till  my  soul  grows  sick — in  vain  ; 

The  wind  flies  laughing  through  the  starry  skies. 
And,  save  my  throbbing  heart,  all ’s  still  again. 

Oh,  w  ilt  thou  ne'er  return  ?  can  no  one  day 
llring  back  those  blessed  hours  that  fled  so  fast.’ 
Dost  thou  not  hear  me  moan  my  life  away  ? 

Hast  thoufotsaken  me  .’ — Thou  hast! — thou  hast ! 


1 
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THE  TWO  MARYS  AT  THE  TOMB  OF  i 
CHRIST.  I 

BY  REV.  CIIAS.  B.  TAYLER. 

Wliatof  tlie  niclit?  The  angry  h(*avens  are  calm, 
O’er  hanks  of  flow  ers  the  plaintive  night-breeze 
sighin  sr, 

Wafts  through  the  dewey  glades  their  odorous 
halm, 

The  golden  light,  in  cloudless  glory  dying, 
Blends  with  the  purple  shadows  deepening  round 
The  garden  and  the  tomb,  by  Calvary’s  awful 
mound. 

What  of  the  night.’  In  the  soft  spreading  gloom 
Pale  women  sit,  their  lonely  vigil  keeping. 
Silent  and  thoughtful  by  the  hallowed  tomb, 

Wh  ere  the  cold  corpse  of  their  loved  Lord  was 
sleeping. 

The  conrticrand  the  agony  are  past. 

And  in  that  quiet  grave  the  sulferer  rests  at  last. 

What  of  the  night  ?  They  answered  not  a  word  ; 
TJiose  faithful  women,  liopeless  and  heart-  I 
broken,  j 

With  drooping  heads,  hands  clasped,  in  sad  ac-  j 
cord. 

Heedless  they  sat,  and  not  a  word  was  spoken. 
Till  one  her  sweet,  her  sorrowing  face  did  raise. 
And  fixed  upon  the  tomb  her  loving,  steadfast 
gaze. 

What  of  the  night  ?  she  said  ;  “  Our  night  is  come. 
How  do  we  sit  and  weep  in  hopeless  sorrow. 
The  Lord  of  Life  lies  Imried  in  the  tomb. 

And  joy  can  gild  no  more  our  cheerless  morrow, 
VV’^hat  of  the  night.’  Ah  !  can  it  e’er  be  morn 
To  liearts  o’erwlielmed  like  ours,  and  utterly  for¬ 
lorn  .’” 

What  of  the  w'orld  .’  Oh  !  women  meekly  strong, 
While  others  sleep,  your  wakeful  vigils  keep- 

Fearless  and  faithful  ’mid  the  faithless  throng, 

A  joyful  morn  succeeds  your  night  of  weeping  ! 
Satan  and  death  this  night,  in  deadly  strife. 

Fell  vanquished  by  the  Lo.d  of  everlasting  life! 


From  the  Metropolitan. 

OLD  FRIENDS! 

BY  MRS.  CRAWFORD. 

Old  friends!  old  friends!  the  dear  old  friends 
That  time  has  swept  away  ! 

Ah  !  who  can  make  the  heart  amends 
For  the  friends  of  life’s  young  day.’ 

Oh  !  they  were  the  fixed  stars  of  love, 

That  never  left  their  sphere, 

The  beacon  lights  that  shone  above. 

Our  life’s  dark  paths  to  cheer. 

Old  Friends  !  Old  Friends  ! 


When  round  our  father’s  hearth  we  met, 

And  our  merry  voices’  chime 
Made  the  old  hull  ring  to  the  roof  with  joy, 
As  we  Sang  the  songs  of  yore. 

Or  danced  to  the  straitis  of  the  harper  boy, 
On  the  bright  old  oaken  floor? 

Old  Friends  !  Old  Friends  ! 

Old  friends  !  old  friends!  as  time  roll.s  on, 
We  miss  them  more  and  more  ; 

Those  halls  are  dark  where  once  they  shone. 
And  closed  the  friendly  door; 

While  colder  seems  the  stranger’s  eye, 

As  we  pass  on  earth’s  dull  way. 

And  think,  with  mem’ry’s  tender  sigh, 

Of  the  friends  of  life's  young  day. 

Old  Friends  !  Old  Friends  ! 


SLEEP. 

BY  THOMAS  ROSCOE. 

Sweet  death  of  each  day’s  weary  laden  life ! 
Balm  of  hurt  minds — care’s  nurse — heart-sooth¬ 
ing  sleep  ! 

Soft  air  the  mourner’s  couch  thy  calm  watch 
keep. 

No  sigh — no  murmur  wake  past  thoughts  of  strife  ; 
Nor  Hope’s  fund  dream  with  troubled  visions  rife 
Breatlie  o’er  the  folded  lids  thy  still  dews  steep  ; 
No  memory’s  scenes  again  to  live — to  weep — 
The  conscious  bosom  bare  to  fate’s  sharp  knife. 
Oh,  blest  forgetfulness!  thy  votary’s  prayer 
In  hour  of  fiercest  pangs  to  thee  ascends. 

Thee  the  wish’d  haven  of  his  heart’s  despair. 
His  genius  of  the  stormy  deep  that  sends 
His  shatter’d  bark  swift  through  life’s  seas  of  care 
lo  that  far  shore  where  his  strange  voyage 
ends. 


THREE  MANSIONS. 

From  a  Passage  in  “  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Le^h 
Richmond.” 

BY  MRS.  G.  G.  RICHARDSON. 

O  homeless  and  unsheltered  head — 

Desponding  pilgrim,  weep  not  so! 

Three  mansions  are  before  you  spread — 

To  one  you  must,  to  all  may  go. 

Go  lowly  to  the  House  of  Prayer, 

With  steadfast  faith  and  contrite  breast; 

The  narrow  house  that  all  must  share 
Will  then  alTord  a  welcome  rest. 

Join  hut  the  three  in  constant  thought — 

The  House  of  God,  the  Grave,  and  Heaven, 

And  all  by  sin  and  sorrow  wrought 
Shall  pass  away  and  be  forgiven. 

Within  these  three  what  strangers  meet ! 

Earth’s  various  pilgrims,  rich  and  poor! 

Their  wealth,  t/jciV  joy,  alone  complete 
To  whom  the  glorious  last’s  made  sure. 


Old  friends  !  old  friends  !  can  we  forget 
Those  days  of  golden  prime. 
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From  Iho  Metropolitan. 

STANZAS  TO  THE  ART  OV  PRINTING. 

Hail,  hippy  art !  enli"ht’ner  of  mankind, 

And  best  [treserver  of  the  human  mind; 

To  thee  weoAe  emancipation  bright 
From  dull-eycd  ignorance  to  immortul  light. 

To  thee  fair  science  owes  a  second  birth, 

Ditfiisive  knowledge  spieads  its  liglit  on  earth  ; 
And  lianded  down  from  distant  times  we  see 
Genius  gain  perpetuity  from  thee. 

Kxliaustless  fountain  !  o’er  whose  gttnial  spring 
Presirling  Liberty  expands  her  wing  ; 

The  cup  of  life  w-ere  tasteless  if  denied 
The  draught  nectareous  by  thine  aid  supplied. 

Delightful  solacer  of  human  cares  ! 

Guide  of  our  youth,  and  comfort  in  grey  hairs, 
That  lifts  the  soul  from  dross  of  earthly  clod, 

And  bids  it  soar  in  seach  of  nature's  God. 

Guardian  of  freedom  !  nurse  of  u.seful  arts  ! 
Tenacious  of  the  good  thy  sway  imparts; 
Britannia’s  free-born  sons,  w’itit  nerves  of  steel. 
Will  long  defend  what  guards  their  country’s  weal. 

And  whilst  a  spark  of  liberty  remains 
In  British  bosoms,  the  ignoble  chains 
Thy  foes  w'ould  forge  for  thee  shall  powerless 
prove 

To  bind  thee,  champion  of  the  rights  we  love  ! 

All  praise  be  his  who  first  to  Albion’s  shore — 
Illustrious  art ! — the  blest  invention  bon,* ; 
Though  dust  of  ages  rests  upon  his  tomb. 

For  him  the  deathless  laurel  still  shall  bloom. 


From  the  Literary  Gazette. 

ALONE. 

BY  CAMILLA  TOULMI.V. 


Each  seeking  with  its  like  to  twine. 

And  joy  to  give  and  take. 

These  are  his  gifts,  that  strongest  glow 
In  genius’  burning  breast, 

W  hich  can  but  half  its  radiance  show, 
8oul-lit  at  his  behest  ! 

Alone  ! — through  childhood's  lagging  hours. 
Which  creep  until  our  prime, — 

Heart-longing,  like  the  folded  llowers. 

To  reach  a  gladder  lime. 

Alone  ! — for  even  then  begin 
The  discipline  and  wrong, 

Wh  ich  crush  the  nobler  soul  within. 

And  make  it  of  the  throng  ; 

Even  in  just  proportion  due 
As  the  young  heart  is  warm 

To  mould  to  loftier  things  and  true. 

It  takes  the  shape  of  liarm. 

Torn  are  the  tendrils  soft  and  strong, 

That  may  not  cling  aright ; 

Vet  how  instinctively,  for  long. 

They  struggled  towards  the  light ! 

Alone  !  we  never  know  how  much. 

Till  we  that  trial  dare. 

When  care,  who  heaps  with  stealthy  touch. 
Bids  us  our  burden  bear, — 

A  fardel  made  of  many  things, 

Of  sorrows  unforeseen. 

And  hopes  whose  knell  keen  memory  rings 
To  show — what  might  have  been  1 

Life’s  errors  wreck  the  little  store 
Of  time  which  moulds  our  fate  : 

And  seldom  beacons  shine  before. 

But  mock  us  when  too  late. 

Alone — Alone  ! — each  higliest  thought 
The  one  least  understood  ; 

Till  oh,  in  death — life’s  battle  fought. 

We  are  alone  with  God  '. 


A  thousand  millions  walk  the  earth. 
Whom  time  and  death  control  : 

Alone  !  and  lonely  from  our  birth. 

Each  one  a  separate  soul  ! 

Yet  the  great  God  who  made  all  things, 
And  “good  ”  he  saw  they  were. 

Gave  not  to  man  a  seraph’s  wings. 

To  quit  this  lower  sphere  ! 

(Though  sheathed  plumes  the  spirit  hath, 
In  life  but  half  unfurl’d. 

To  float  him  o’er  its  burning  path. 

In  thought’s  aerial  world.) 

Not  wings  to  bear  us  far  away, 

God  gives  his  creatures  here. 

But  tendrils  of  the  heart  which  may 
Infold  each  blessing  near. 

Affections — sympathies  divine — 

High  aspirations  wake  : 


From  Tail’s  Magazine. 

THE  HARMONY  OF  NATURE. 

t 

The  timid  Night  h^d  set  her  sentinels 

O’er  the  blue  fields  of  heaven;  a  warm  breeze 
blew 

From  the  poetic  south,  the  clime  where  dwells 
All  the  inspiration  our  cold  world  e’er  knew  : 

I  gazed  upon  the  heavens  until  I  grew 

More  spiritual,  and  every  sense  more  keen  ; 
For  I  could  hear  the  pink  of  falling  dew. 

And  see  gay  creatures  dancing  in  its  sheen. 
Oh,  such  a  dream  might  glorify  a  life  ! 

Methought  I  stood  with  Nature,  soul  to  soul. 
And  asked  her  if  her  bosom  had  its  strife 
As  well  as  ours.  She  gathered  up  her  stole 
And  answered  mild.  My  attributes  ye  see. 

Love,  Beauty,  Music — Can  they  disagree? 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anecdotes  of  the  Swan-River  Natives. — 
F.  Armstrong,  interpri'ter  to  tlie  natives  of 
Western  Australia,  has  coininunicatcd  the  follow¬ 
ing  interesting  anecdotes  to  the  I'erth  Imjairer. 

JVutite  Dcrtcritij. — A  singular  instance  of  the 
expertness  and  bohluossin  cliinbingof  the  natives 
was  observed  some  time  ago  near  the  south  liank 
of  the  Murray  River.  An  opossum  had  m:ule  its 
way  up  a  tree  wliicli  was  not  accessible  to  the  na¬ 
tive  who  iiad  discovered  its  retreat,  lie  com¬ 
menced  by  ascending  the  tree  adjoining,  some 
yards  dis'ant,  when  a  long  pole  of  apparently  com¬ 
mon  furze-wood  was  handed  to  him,  and  which 
he  by  some  means  took  up  the  tree,  until  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  part  where  he  was  within  about  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet  of  the  other  ;  he  then  managed  to 
place  the  pole  securely  in  a  fork  on  the  boughs  of 
each  tree,  and  then  upon  this  fragile  path  walked 
or  crept  across,  killed  the  opossum  (which,  likely, 
he  devoured  at  a  meal),  and  returned,  leaving  what 
he  had  done.  The  manner  in  which  the  natives 
find  the  identical  track  of  the  opossum  is  by  exa¬ 
mining  the  trees  for  the  marks  made  by  the  ani¬ 
mal's  claws,  but  which  alone  does  not  generally 
warrant  an  ascent  being  made,  for  they  may  have 
been  done  weeks  before.  To  get  over  this  diffi¬ 
culty,  the  natives  blow’  on  the  marks,  and  if  a  little 
sand  or  earth  falls  oft',  then  tly?y  are  certain  that 
they  are  recent,  for  otherwise  the  sun  would  have 
dried  the  grains,  and  they  would  have  fallen  off, 
which,  from  the  dew  or  rain  of  the  night,  had  clung 
to  the  feet  of  the  animal,  and  then  on  to  the  tree. 
These  signs  being  attended  to,  the  natives  ascend 
the  tree  in  the  well-known  manner,  by  cutting  in 
and  through  the  bark  small  steps  about  two  feet 
apart,  and  four  inches  w'ide,  by  one  or  two  deep. 
Some  large,  straight,  thin-barked  trees,  which 
stand  quite  perpendicular,  without  any  branches 
for  a  considerable  distance  up,  are  totally  inac¬ 
cessible  to  the  natives,  though  these  are  extremely 
few  in  comparison  with  the  other  trees  of  the  forest. 
Where  it  is  the  case,  game  seems  plentiful,  beaten 
tracks  being  numerous.  Trees  which  lean  a  little 


are  the  most  easy  to  ascend ;  and  one  which  ap¬ 
peared  a  favorite  retreat  for  game  was  observed 
to  be  completely  co\  ered  w'ith  paths  or  marks  made 
by  the  natives  year  after  year,  upw’ards  ofone  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  cuts  being  visible  on  the  trunk  alone. 
They  appear  seldom  if  ever  to  cut  in  the  same  spot 
again. 

SVatirc  Tradilinn. — The  natives  state  that  they 
have  been  trdd,  from  age  to  age,  that  when  man 
first  began  to  exist,  there  were  two  beings,  male 
and  female,  named  “  Wal-lyne-yup  ”  (the  father), 
and  “  I)o-ron-nop  "  (the  mother)  ;  that  they  had  a 
son,  named  Rin-dir-w’oor,  who  received  a  deadly 
wound,  which  they  can  fully  endeavored  to  heal, 
but  totally  witbout  succe.ss  ;  whereupon  it  was  de¬ 
clared  by  Wal-lyne-yup  that  all  who  came  after 
him  sliouhl  also  die  in  like  manner  as  his  son  died. 
Could  the  wound  but  have  been  healed  in  this  case, 
being  the  first,  the  natives  think  death  would  have 
had  no  power  over  them.  The  place  where  the 
scene  occurred,  and  where  Rin-dir-woor  was  bu¬ 
ried,  the  natives  imagine  to  have  been  on  the 
southern  plains,  between  Clarence  and  the  Mur¬ 
ray  ;  and  the  instrument  used  is  said  to  have  been 
a  spear,  thrown  by  some  unknown  being,  and  di¬ 
rected  fiy  some  supernatural  power.  The  tradition 
goes  on  to  state,  that  “  Rin-dir-woor,  the  son,  al¬ 
though  deprived  of  life,  and  buried  in  his  grave, 
did  not  remain  there,  hut  rose  and  went  to  the 
west,  to  the  unknown  land  of  spirits,  across  the 
sea.  The  parents  followed  after  their  son,  hut  (as 
the  natives  suppose)  were  unable  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  return,  and  they  consequently  have  re¬ 
mained  with  him  ever  since.”  Mr.  Armstrong 
says  of  this  tradition,  that  “it  is  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  truth,  and  the  mosi  reasonable  he  h:is 
yet  heard  among  the  natives  and  it  is  certainly 
highly  curious,  as  showing  their  belief  that  man 
originally  was  not  made  subject  to  death,  and  as 
giving  the  first  intimation  we  have  heard  of  their 
ideas  of  the  manner  in  which  death  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  world. 
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TeI-ECRAPIIIC  Commdmc  atioj*  detween  I 
France  and  F.NCt.AND.  Amidst  the  many  won¬ 
derful  inventions  of  modern  days,  wherein  the 
faculties  of  man  have  overeomc  tlithculties  appa-  ^ 
rently  insurmountable,  and  made  the  very  ele-  i 
ments  themselves  s«jbservient  to  his  power  and 
use,  tliere  are  none  more  wonderful  than  that 
now  about  to  be  carried  out  by  the  establishment  I 
of  sub-marine  telegraphs,  by  which  an  instanta-  j 
noous  communication  will  be  effected  b«*tween  i 
tile  coasts  of  Fngland  and  France.  'I'liu  Hritish 
government,  by  the  Lords  ('ommissiom?rs  of  the  , 
Admiralty,  and  the  French  government,  by  the  | 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  have  granud  permission  ' 
to  two  gentlemen,  tlie  projectors  of  the  sub¬ 
marine  telcgra|)h,  to  lay  it  down  from  coast  to  , 
coast  The  site  selected  is  from  Cape  (.irosne/, 
or  from  ('ape  lllancne/,  on  the  French  sirle,  to  ! 
the  South  Forelaiid  on  the  F.nglish  cf>ast.  Thej 
Soundings  between  these  headlands  are  gradual. 


on  being  separated  from  his  brothers  ;  and  as  it 
is  not  long,  I  will  translate  it  from  the  French 
translation.  It  will  give  some  idea  of  Arab  poet¬ 
ry  in  general,  and  of  Abd-el  Kader’s  poetical 
powers  in  particular  ;  but  of  course  great  allow¬ 
ance  mu-t  be  made  for  the  etlVct  it  loses  in  u 
double  translation.  It  runs  us  follows  : 

“  PDAISE  BE  TO  GOD. 

“1.  I’lack  ball  of  my  eye — soul  of  all  my 
being — mild  spring  of  my  heart — strength  anima¬ 
ting  my  arm  ; 

‘J.  Your  presence  recreates  my  sight.  Fly 
you,  my  hear(,'fu!l  of  delight,  despises  riches, 
forgets  paternal  aff  ction. 

3.  But  destiny  has  pierced  my  eyes  with  his 
arrows  ;  and  since  the  hour  when  you  departed 
from  me,  no  sight  has  rejoiced  my  regards. 

4.  \\  hat  thing  after  vou  can  recreate  mv  heart 


...  ,  -.  ,  By  the  Master  of  the 'Femple(Mahomet),  neither 

varying  from  sewn  lallionia  nviir  llin  slii.rn  on  |  ‘  ' 

Oltlier  siiKs  to  n  niasinium  nl  lliirly-fovon  futlinin..  j  in.Ianl  of  vnar  dvparlnre  niv  soul 

in  inn  channvl  1  Ini  l.orila  ol  the  Adnnra  ty  I  ,y|  „„ 

have  also  granted  permis-ion  to  the  same  gentle-  ' 


flowing  of  my  heart. 

G.  !My  patience  e.xhausted,  exi.sts  not ;  but  de¬ 
vouring  grief  will  not  gt»  away;  and  I  cannot 
conceive  the  limits  of  it  but  at  the  bounds  of 
eternity. 

7.  The  flesh  of  the  delicious  date  has  been 
eaten.  'I’he  bony  heart  of  the  fruit  rests  naked, 


men  to  lay  dov\n  a  sub-marine  telegraph  between 
Dublin  ami  Holyhead,  which  is  to  be  carried  on 
from  the  latter  place  to  Liverpool  and  London. 

'Fhe  sub-marine  telegraph  across  the  Knglish 
Channel  will,  however,  be  the  one  first  laid 
down;  the  materials  for  this  are  already  uuib  r- 
going  the  process  of  insulation  and  are  in  ibat  j  * 

state  ol  forwardness  which  will  enable  the  pro-  ^  .Sin^n  vr.i.  imo  mv 
jectors  to  have  them  completed  and  jilaced  inj 
position,  so  that  a  telegraphic  communication  can  ' 
be  transmitted  across  the  ('hannel  about  the  first  j 
week  in  June,  ^\’^len  this  is  completed,  an  elec¬ 
tric  telegraph  will  be  established  from  the  coast 
to  Paris,  and  tiienre  to  Marsidlles.  This  tele- 


b.  fSince  yoii  left  me,  joy  has  flown  far  from 
me  :  my  heart  is  insensible  to  the  gifts  I  receive, 
us  to  those  that  1  make. 

D.  \Vhen  you  disappeared,  my  life  without  you 
was  for  me  only  the  course  which  a  messenger 
makes. 

10.  Vour  absence  has  rendered  mv  ni;;lits 


graph  throughout  Frame  xvill  be  imme.liately  ;  ,  thoughts  the 

under  the  direction  of  the  French  government,  |  ,,  of  attaining  the  term  of  it. 
as,  according  to  the  law  of  led^,  all  telegraphic  | 
coinmnnications  through  that  country  are  umicr  i 
the  absolute  control  and  superintendence  of  the  ' 

Minister  of  the  Interior.  Fpon  the  completion  j 
of  the  submarine  telegraph  across  the  English  ! 

Channel,  it  is  stated  that  a  similar  one,  on  a  most  I 
gigantic  scale,  will  be  nttem])ted  to  be  formed,  j 

uiiilvr  lire  inimvdiatv  siiiiction  anil  |iatroiiage  ol'i  i,;,;,:,,,'  l.m  „„i|,i„g  can  prevent  the 

t  ie  I  rench  ailininistration  ;  t  in.  is  no  le.<s  ilieii  Lccoiiiplislinicnt  of  the  decree  of  tied  aiiinng 
that  of  connecting  the  shores  of  .Africa  with  those  I  . . I..  ,  ° 


11.  How  many  times  have  I  cried,  when  the 
sun  dissipated  darknes.s — O  .Said  !  art  thou,  then, 
but  a  vain  image  that  ofl'ers  itself"  to  my  view 

12.  And  yet  my  soul,  in  these  morne.’its,  comes 
to  reanimate  my’  body — O  Mostaka  !  Is  it  a 
remedy  for  grief.^ 

13.  To  be  separated  from  Hocein  is  one  of  my 


creatures. 


of  Europe  by  the  same  instrumentality,  thus|  u.  Aiu^r  the  torments  of  separation,  chance, 
opening  a  direct  and  ightning-l.ke  commnnica- 1  hist,  will  it  bring  about  a  union  which 

lion  between  Mar.seilles  and  .^gena.  t  has, 
been  doubled  tiv  several  scientihe  men  w  hether  .  ,  i  ,  J 


tliis  is  practicable,  and,  indeed,  whether  even  the 
jiroject  between  the  cua.>ts  of  France  and  England 
can  be  accornjilished  ;  hut  it  has  been  proved  by 
experiments,  the  most  satisfactory  in  their  results,] 
that  not  only  can  it  be  effected,  but  effected  with-  ^ 
out  any  considerable  difficulty 


A  Poem  by  A bd-ei,-Kadf.r  ! — In  a  recent  rtiz-  ■ 
zia  in  Algiers,  the  French  seized  the  tents  of  the  I 
renowned  hero  Abd-el-Kader.  Among  other, 
things,  many  of  his  papers  fell  into  their  hands  ; 
and  in  these  papers  there  w-is  found  a  manuscript 
poem  written  by  Abd-el-Kader  himself.  Who 
would  have  believed  that  a  semi-barbarian,  en¬ 
gaged  in  deadly  war,  amused  his  leisure  hours  by 
poetical  composition  ?  Yet  such  appears  to  be 
the  case.  The  poem  in  question  is  a  iamenlatiou 


ducted  to  death  ? 

15.  If  thi.<  ardent  desire  be  ever  fulfilled,  niy 
bodv  will  recover  its  strength  and  its  soul. 

IG  O  my  brethren  !  O  y  ou  who  are  iiniteil  to 
me  by  our  same  father;  who  are  dear  to  me  by 
affection,  a  bond  solid  and  durable; 

17.  Be  in  this  life  as  were  those  who  have  pre- 
ceiled  us.  They  are  no  more  !  Endeavor,  like 
them,  to  acquire,  by  your  deeds,  glory  that  can¬ 
not  be  contested. 

18.  If  fortune  comes  to  you, distribute  its  gifts. 
If  she  turns  away,  content  yourselves  with  the 
affection  w  Inch  unites  us. 

19.  May  the  fecund  cloud  of  my  salutations  ex¬ 
pand  over  you.  May  their  perfume  extend  in 
unbounded  space  ! 

20.  Be  a  bond  to  unite  friends  wherever  they 
may  be.  A  friend  is  to  rnc  as  the  brother  the 
most  dear !" 
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SCRAPS  FROM  PUNCH. 


f  called,  in  compliment,  aRcr  liimself,  Vne  paire 
de  Brovoham  et  Vaux? 


Thk  Dcke  am*  his  Lkttkr-vvkitkrs.— -It  is  The  best  Enoines  oe  War. — Several  firc- 
loo  bad.  1  be  Duke  ui  Wellington,  like  Echo,  gpgjfjyj,  have  been  constructed  lor  the  Colonies, 
is  expected  lo  answer  every  donkey  that  may  j  ()neof  them  will  be  sent  <»ver  to  Oregon,  for  the 
cJioose  to  l*ray.  A  couple  ol  letters  (that  have  |  purpose  of  putting  Jonathan's  i)ipe  oui. 
not  yet  g(tne  the  round  of  the  press)  have  been 

handed  to  us.  The  first  is  lo  the  Duke:  the  >  Skasonabi.e  Kei.ief.— The  Public  Paths  and 
second  the  Duke  s  answ er  :  1  W  arehouse  establishment  in  (ilasshousc  Yard, 

‘My  Lohi)  Duke,  Being  proud  that  you  j  have  been  giving  pails  cd' whitewash 

public  property,  I  w  ish  you  to  inform  me  w  hetber,  ,  notbing  to  the  poor  in  the  neighborhood.  We 

as  an  allottee  ol  the  fc'utlron  Hill  and  Isle  ol  D«)gs  j  understand  that  the  applications  from  Railway 
Junction  Railway,  1  ought  lo  pay  twelvepence  a  j  Directors  to  be  whitewashed  have  been  exceed- 
share  on  fifty  shares,  with  three-and-six-peiice  for  |  ii,„|y  numerous, 
the  application  ?  Your  obedient  servant,  Adol-  i  ® 

phus  Cams.’  ....  ^  Lord  Palmersto.v  i.v  Paris — Lord  Palnier- 

‘  P.  t^.  W  hen  you  re  writing  will  you  also  de- I  1,35.  been  iuindsomely  feted  at  I’aris.  On 

ride  a  little  wager  pending  in  the  parlor  ol  the  ,  Saturdav,  his  Lordship,  accompanied  by  Lady 
Flower  Pot  .=>  Did  you  say,  “  U|s  Guards,  and  :  Palnierston,  dined  with  the  l*rinc«‘ss  Lieven  ; 

at  eni  ;  or,  “  (luards,  up,  at  em.  '  meeting  M.  Guizot  and  other  members  of  the 

‘  I' ield-Marsbal  the  Duke  ol  Wellington  has  Drench  Cahinet.  'The  evening  was  spent  in  the 
received  the  letter  ol  .Mr.  Cams.  He  is  the  jDjyalty  at  the 'I'uileries.  On  Easter 

Comuiander-in-(diiel,  and  not  an  attorney;  and  ^  Sundav,  Lord  and  Ladv  I’almerston  dined  at  the 
has  no  conne.\ion  with  railways  except  when  j  Royal' table.  On  Tue'sday,  M.  (iiiizi.t  gave  a 


travels  by  ihein. 


sumptuous  entertainment :  the  (^abinet  Ministers, 


^  ‘As  to  the  exjiression,  “  I  p.  Guards,  and  at  .ju,!  |j,rge  portion  of  the  Cor[*s  Dipiotn:iti(}ue, 
em,  and  “Guanls,  up,  and  at  em,  the  people  j  yvere  invited  to  meet  the  distinguished  stranger, 
ol  tlie  I  lower  lot  may  take  whichever  suits  ,  evening  there  was  a  reception  which  was 

them.  To  the  Duke,  either  is  immaterial.’  attended  by  tbe  whole  of  the  haut  ton  of  Paris. 

Count  Duchatel,  the  .Minister  of  the  Interior, 
The  Money  Market. — The  Repeal  Funds  was  to  give  a  similar  entertainment  on  .Saturday, 
are  still  very  low.  They  have  fallen  again  this  ■  But  this  is  not  all.  ‘  The  pleasures,’  says  the 
week.  The  depression  is  so  great,  that  unless  Times,  ‘  w  hich  Lord  Palmerston  is  tasting  in 
somelbing  desperate  is  done,  and  that  quickly,  a  |  Paris  are  enhanced  by  the  company  of  Lord 
panic  must  inevitably  ensue.  Money  never  was  Brougliam.  At  the  Institute  of  Fiance,  last 
knovMi  to  be  ‘tighter’  in  Ireland.  Defaulters  Salurdav,  the  noble  and  learned  pair  were  bailed 
increase  every  week.  There  was  a  call  of  XI  :  bv  a  most  appropriate  address  of  Baron  (diaries 
per  share  on  .Saturday,  but  very  few  paid  up.  I  lupin  on  the  ‘  External  Forces  of  (ireal  Britain 
The  doings  at  Conciliati<  n  Hall  still  continue,  1  and  although  Lord  Brougham  was  (of  course) 
but  lliey  are  so  small  that  they  are  not  worth  '  obliged  to  set  that  sedate  assembly  right  on  a  few 
quoting.  Mr.  O'Connell  arrives  on  .Monday,  !  points  connected  with  the  little  undertakings  of 
when  a  great  coup  de  main  is  expected.  He  is  a  his  accomplished  companion  at  Alien,  Najiles, 
large  shareholder,  and  bis  transactions  may  revive  and  the  coast  of  fcfyria,  the  scientific  courtesy  of 
the  market,  if  they  are  on  a  very  imposing  scale,  tbe  .Academic  prevailed  over  its  political  prepos- 
Every  one,  how’ever,  is  looking  forward  with  ses>ions,  and  l.ord  Palmerston  will  doubtless  be 
dread  to  the  settling  day,  which  cannot  now  be  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  French  Insti- 
far  distant.  tute  at  the  very  first  vacancy.’  Besides  the  ordi¬ 

nary  announcements,  the  Globe  and  the  Morning 
Tiif  Irish  ('irffw'  But  _ As  no  nerson  In  Cbroniclc  record  the  Palinestoniaii  movements 


The  Irish  Curfew'  Bile. — As  no  person  in  ^b^onicle  record  the  Palinestonii 
Ireland  is  to  be  a  Mowed  to  leave  his  house  after  1  exclusive  particularity. 


a  certain  hour  at  night,  Mr.  Punch  respectfullv 
asks  Lord  Lincoln,  how  the  evicted  tenants  are 
to  manage,  who  have  no  houses  to  remain  in.^ 
Are  they  to  roost  in  the  liedges  An  answer 
will  oblige. 


The  Marquis  of  Lansdowno  arrived  in  Paris  on 
Tuesday; and,  according  to  the  Times,]?,  also  using 
his  influence  in  favor  of  the  noble  Lx-Secrelary. 


will  oblige.  Inauguration  of  a  Synagogue — A  new 

Talmudist. — A  Frcncli  journal,  L' Uniters  Is- 
Easter  lloEiDAYS. — Sir  Robert  Peel  has  gone  ruclite,  gives  some  account  of  an  acquisition 
down  to  Drayton  .Manor  lo  enjoy  himself.  He  made  by  the  Bibliothcque  du  Roi,  interesting  to 
has  given  directions  that  no  nev\spaper  that  con-  tbe  students  of  Talmudic  literature.  'J'he  Rabbin 
tains  tbe  slightest  allusion  to  himself  is  to  enter  Isaac  Lampronti,  a  physician  and  judge  at  Ferrara, 
the  house.  who  died  in  17oG,  left  a  remarkable  work  entitled 

‘  Patrad-Jizchak,' — forming  a  general  cyclopa?dia 
Fashions  from  Paris. — Lord  Brougham  has  of  all  the  matters  treated  of  in  the  T.ilmud  and 
gone  over  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose,  we  have  been  its  numerous  commentaries.  The  Royal  Library 
told,  of  opening  in  person  the  grand  congress  of  has  just  obtained  [»os-ession  of  the  entire  inanu- 
lashion  which  lakes  place  annually  at  Long-  script  of  this  great  work  ;  which  singularly  facil- 
champs.  W^e  may  consequently  expect  among.st  itaies  the  study  of  tbe  Hebrew'  canonical  books, 
the  next  importation  of  modes  a  Chapeau  a  la  and  merits  its  place  beside  the  Hacksakah  of 
Lord  Harry,  and  who  knows  that  his  lordship,  Matrnonides. — 

already  so  celebrated  in  irowsers,  may  not  bring  At  Berlin,  the  Reformist  Jews  have  been  in- 
us  over  the  pattern  of  a  new  pair  of  pantaloons,  augurating  a  magnilicent  synagogue  for  the  exer- 
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cisc  of  their  worship,  with  its  litiirgic  novelties; 
and  tlie  grand  Kahliin  I’irschherger,  in  liis  ser¬ 
mon  on  the  occasion,  urged  the  necessity  of  the 
Hebrew  lending  himself  to  the  j)ro"rcss  of  the 
age,  and  assimil.itiiig  his  manners  to  those  of  the 
people  among  whofii  he  lives.  Though  this 
cliaiige  has  been  gradually  going  on  umler  our 
own  eyes,  it  is  yet  a  more  remarkable  one  than 
at  first  it  seems.  The  attitude  of  the  Israelite 
has  so  long  been  tiiat  of  a  stranger  amid  all  the 
populations  of  the  world — a  ehihl  of  the  captivi¬ 
ty  even  v\  here  mo^t  free — singing  reluctantly  the 
Lord’s  song  in  strange  lands — homeless  every 
where — mixing  with  all,  but  refusing  to  east  in 
his  lot  with  any— that  this  new  theory  of  tissimi- 
latioii  ami  progression  seems,  itself,  an  entire  ob¬ 
literation  of  the  distinctive  character  of  the  race. 
— .llUcmcum. 

.\>  rxrL'Bi.i'^iiri*  Work  ok  Li.NN.ff:is — A 
Frankfort  journal  mentions  the  disrovery,  in  fr’we- 
den,  of  an  unpublished  work  by  Linnteus,  w  hich 
had  long  been  given  up  for  lost.  This  work, — 
the  labor  of  the  great  naturalist’s  latter  years, — 
is  called  the  Nemesis  Divina  ;’  and  in  it  he  had 
recorded,  for  the  instruction  of’  his  son,  a  variety 
of  observations  and  fa<  ts,  deduced  chiefly  f’roin 
the  private  lives  of  men  who  were  known  to 
himself,  demonstr:itiiig  that  the  rewards  and  jiun- 
ishinents  of  Divine  Justice  are  distributed  even 
in  this  world.  'I’he  manuscript  consists  of ‘JO:! 
sheets;  and,  in  its  j»re face,  the  author  expressly 
desires  that  it  shall  never  he  published.  'I’o  this 
injunction,  no  doubt,  it  was  owing  that  the  manu¬ 
script  was  laid  aside,  and  forgotien.  Some  time  ; 
since,  it  was  purchased  by  the  University  of  Tp-  | 
sala,  at  the  sale  of  the  library  belonging  to  a  phy-  : 
sician  whose  father  had  been  employed  to  arrange  ' 
the  papeis  of  Linmeus;  and,  the  death  of  all  < 
those  referred  to  in  the  work  seeming  to  liave  re-  { 
moved  the  objections  to  its  publication,  AI.  Fries,  j 
a  fSwedish  botanist,  has  been  appointed  to  pre-  | 
pare  a  selection  from  its  pagi  s  for  the  press. — 
.itkemeum. 

Pai.nting  .vnd  Paixtkrs — It  is  calculated  that  | 
in  the  present  exhibition  of  the  works  of  living 
artists  at  Paris,  the  paintings  cover  a  space  of 
20,000  sipiare  metres,  or  2  lieclaies;  that  the 
frames  are  ITj  kilometres  in  length  ;  that  the 
value  of  the  whole  collection  of  pictures  is  about 
400,000/.;  and  that  the  canvas  and  the  gilded; 
frames  only  are  estimated  at  40,000/.  of  that 
sum. 

It  is  asserted  that  Horace  Vernet,  the  painter, 
will  shortly  be  created  a  Peer  of  France.  Taut 
mieux.  The  honor  done  in  this  country  to  litera¬ 
ture  and  art,  in  the  persons  of  their  most  distin¬ 
guished  representatives,  is  greatly  to  its  credit, 
and  will  — because  it  must — sooner  or  later  be 
imitated  in  Pritain.  Old  England,  in  fact,  ought 
to  feel  her  ciieeks  tingle  at  her  scurvy  treatment 
of  her  writers  and  her  artists  hav  ing  continued  so 
long.  Let  the  dear  old  soul  be  assured  that  they 
are  among  the  best  and  the  worthiest  of  her  sons-^ 
that  they  have  done  as  much  to  extend  her  glory 
as  the  greatest  of  her  soldiers  or  the  ablest  of 
lier  statesmen  — and  that  in  honoring  them  she 
honors  herself. 

Madame  de  Witt  of  Hanover  has  finished  the 
globe  of  the  moon,  on  which  she  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  the  last  twenty-two  years.  It  is  a 


truly  marvellous  work  of  art,  setting  forth  with 
minute  particularity  all  the  discoveries  made  in 
or  «*n  the  moon  up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  a 
millionth  part  of  the  si/e  of  the  lunar  planet,  and, 
w  hen  lighted,  represents  that  luminary  as  it  would 
(appear  through  a  powerful  telescope.  The  (Jer- 
I  man  papers  state  that  the  Koval  Astronomical 
■  ^^ociety  of  London  has  purchased  Madame  de 
1  Witt’s  wonderful  globe. 


BIP.LIOGKAPIIICAL  A'OTICES. 

Critical  and  Misccllavrot/s  F-s-raijs,  to  irhich  arc 
addnl  a  ftw  Poems.  lU’  A.  H.  Everett. 

These  Essays  are  in  the  best  style  of  period¬ 
ical  criticism  ;  hut  they  are  smart  and  suggestive, 
rather  than  sparkling  or  prof  iind.  'Flie  subjects 
are  judiciously  chosen; — Mada-ne  de  Stvigne, 

I  (Jil  Klas,  JSaint  Pierre,  Schiller,  French  Dramatic 
Literature,  Voltaire,  C’anova,  Jfir  James  .Mackin- 
!  tosh,  Cicero,  Chinese  manners,  At:., — subjects 
I  w  Inch  indicate  an  extensive  range  of  reading, 

1  and  are  so  treated  as  to  prove  a  general  accuracy 
'  of  know  ledge  in  the  writer.  '1  here  is  an  t»riginal 
'  *  llialogue  on  (iov eminent  between  Franklin  and 
.’Montestpiieii,’  wbicli  bas  ctmsiderable  power, 
j  Among  the  ptieins  is  a  curious  old  JSanscrit 
epistide,  ridiculing  the  Hindoo  superstition  on 
which  ^’oiithey’s  ‘  Curse  of  Kehania,’  is  founded. 
That  such  a  satire  should  be  found  imbedded  in 
a  commentary  on  the  sacretl  btioks  is,  at  least,  re¬ 
markable.  Mr.  Everett’s  ailaptation  is  entitled 
‘  The  Hermitage,’  and  is  written  in  ottara  rima. 
We  think  that  its  etl’ect  vvmild  have  been  better 
had  the  original  cost  a  me  of  the  story  been  pre¬ 
served.  fither  tran.-lations  from  'I'lieocritus, 
Virgil,  and  the  (lertnan  and  Italian  poets,  are 
gracefully  done,  but  challenge  no  special  distinc¬ 
tion. —  Atheunum. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse.  By  Moses 
Utaarty  Profissor  of  Hut  red  Literature  in  the 
Thiolugical  tuminury  of  Andortr,  Muss.  2 
vols.  bvo.  pp.  oUl.  Wiley  and  Putnam,  Lon¬ 
don,  Ic^lo. 

Thi  s  is  a  publication  that  will  be  memorable 
in  the  history  of  theological  learning.  Whatever 
may  be  the  o[)iniunsof  Professor  ?^tuart’s  readers 
with  regard  to  the  scheme  of  interpretation  which 
he  has  adopted,  all  must  agree  in  praising  tlie 
patient  care,  and  the  variety  and  compass  of  sa¬ 
cred  erudition  which  he  has  brought  to  Jiis  sub¬ 
ject.  These  volumes  are  published  because  the 
matter  of  them  commends  itself  to  the  judgment 
of  the  author  after  the  reading  and  retlection  of 
twenty  years. 

The  .Apocalypse  is  divided  by  Air.  i^tuart  into 
four  parts.  First,  a  preliminary  part  embraces 
the  seven  churches;  second,  what  is  called  the 
first  vision  and  catastrophe,  extending  through 
the  sixth  and  six  following  chapters  ;  then  fol¬ 
lows  the  second  vision  and  catastropiie,  extending 
from  tlie  twelfth  chapter  to  the  nineteenth.  The 
first  of  the  visions  is  explained  as  relating  to  the 
fall  of  Judaism,  as  a  persecuting  power  ;  the  sec¬ 
ond  as  relating  to  the  fall  of  pagan  Rome,  in  that 
character ;  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
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book — llio  l)in(bng  of  Satan,  and  tlie  consequent 
prosperity  of  the  cliiircli  for  a  thousand  years,  tlie 
loosing  again  of  that  arch-enemy,  and  tlie  war 
with  (iog  and  JMagog, — these  parts  are  all  ex¬ 
plained  as  referring  to  more  distant  events,  which 
are  to  precede  the  resurrection,  tlie  judgment, 
and  the  final  blessedness  of  the  redeemed.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  first  and  second  visions  may  he 
regarded  as  symholiciil  of  the  fall  of  Anti-chris- 
tian  powers,  snbse»pient  to  the  fall  of  pagan 
Koine  ;  hut  it  is  maintained  that  the  first  Chris¬ 
tians  understood  these  visions  as  referring  prima¬ 
rily  to  Jerusalem  and  to  the  jiowerof  the  Ca'sars, 
and  that  such  was  the  meaning  of  the  Divine 
Spirit.  Papal  Rome,  accordingly,  is  not  an  oh-  i 
ject  of  sjiecial  reference  in  the  .Apocalypse.  I 

Mr.  tStuart  has  published  this  exposition  with  ] 
the  manifest  exjiectation  that  in  not  a  few  quar-  ; 
ters  it  will  prove  stJirlling  and  unwelcome.  And,  j 
certainly,  tliis  is  not  the  view  taken  of  the  Apoc-  ; 
alyptic  visions  by  the  majority  of  exjiositors  in  ! 
America  or  in  England.  During  several  genera-  ] 
tions  the  stream  ot‘  iiiterpietation  has  flowed  in  j 
the  channel  marked  out  for  it  by  .Mede,  V'itringa,  ' 
and  A’ewton — the  Antichrist  of*  the  Apocalyse 
being  eminently  the  jiapal  system,  and  the  juir-  ; 
port  of  the  book  being  to  depict  in  persj'ective 
the  liistory  of  the  church,  and  the  history  of  the 
world  so  fiir  as  bearing  on  tlie  fate  of  the  church 
Kut.Mr.  Stuart’s  theory,  though  it  is  not  this  one, 
is  by  no  means  a  novelty.  The  substance  of  it  I 
may  be  seen  in  an  extendeil  and  elaborate  article  f 
on  the  ‘  ll(!velation  ’  in  Kitlo’s  Cvciopedi  •,  from  ^ 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Davidson.  Rut  it  was  not  left  to 
Dr.  Davidson,  any  more  than  tt)  .Mr.  S?tnart,  to  be 
a  discoverer  on  this  ground,  the  same  view s  in 
substance  having  been  broached  long  before  by 
(jrotius,  llaniniond,  l.eClerc,and  others,  as  may 
be  seen  in  .Mr.  t?tuart’s  own  ‘  Historical  fcjketch 
of  the  Exegesis  of  the  .Apocalypse.’ 

W'c  hope  to  take  up  the  snl-ject  of  prophecy 
generally  ere  long,  and  may  then  have  occasion 
to  recur  to  Professor  Stuart’s  book  ;  in  the  mean 
while  we  commend  his  volumes  to  the  candid 
consideration  of  our  readers. 

Lectures  on  (he  PUgrim's  ' Pretgres-s,  and  the  Life 
and  Times  of  John  liunijan.  Pij  Jiet.  (uorge 
H.  Chcccer^  J).  I).  {I've.  pp.  lcr’2.  Eullarton  and 
Co.,  London,  Ic'-Io. 

Coleridge,  speaking,  in  his  .Aids  to  Keflection, 
of  Runyan's  Hero,  has  wisely  said,  ‘ 'I'he  fears, 
the  hopes,  the  remembrances,  the  anticijiatioiis, 
the  inward  and  outward  exjierience,  the  belief' 
and  faith  of  <1  (’hristiaii,  form  of  themselves  a 
])hilosophy  and  a  sum  of  know  ledge,  which  a  life 
spent  in  tlie  grove  of  .Academus  or  the  |iainted 
I’orch  could  not  have  attained  or  collected.’  Rut 
most  of  the  persons  who  have  attempted  to  com¬ 
ment  upon  Runyan  for  the  edification  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  have  made  a  very  sorry  business  of  it,  the 
comment  being  too  often  as  a  cloud  upon  the  text. 
Dr.  Cheever  posse.=ses  more  of  the  qualifications 
necessary  to  this  delicate  oflicc  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  He  has  knowledge,  imagination, 
sensibility,  piety,  and  sagacity;  and  has  produced 
a  book  not  unworthy  of  its  subject.  This  is  say¬ 
ing  very  much.  Tliese  lectures  have  attracted 
much  attention  in  the  United  estates  ;  we  shall  be 
happy  to  see  them  become  no  less  popular  in 
Great  Rritain. 
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